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1 Of the univerſal ſenſe 
SERM. and indiſputable ; whereas ab/tra#? ſpecu- 
I. tations may not only differ very much, 
WY but are liable to be diſputed, and more 
eaſily perplexed or evaded. Beſides, a - 
ſmall piece of hiſtory affords a greater 
variety of incidents for the improvement 
of our minds, and the right conduct of 
life, than can be ſuggeſted, within the 
ſame compaſs, in the way of igſtruction 
and reaſoning : This will more. fully ap- 
pear by conſidering the particular tranſ- 
action between Paul and Felix, of which 

the text is a part. 
Fel Ix x, by the confeſſion of e the 
Roman hiſtories, governed the Jews in 
a very arbitrary manner, and committed 
the groſſeſt acts of oppreſſion and 7yranny. 
Joſeph. And Druſi lla his wife, without any good 
Ant. l. xx. reaſon to juſtify a divorce, had left her 


former huſband, and given herſelf to 


him; and conſequently was an adultereſs : 
When St. Paul, therefore, was ſent for 


* Claudius defunctis regibus, Judzam provinciam equi- 
tibus Romanis aut libertis permiſit ; e quibus Antonius 
Felix, per omnem ſævitiam ac libidinem, jus regium ſer- 
vili ingenio exercuit. Hiſlor. lib. v. e. 9. 

At non frater ejus cognomento Flix pari moderatione 
agebat, jam pridem Judeæ im poſitue, & cuncta malefacta 
ibi impune ratus, tanta potentia ſubnxo. Annal. xii. 54. 
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of good id evil. 


Chriſtian Religion, which was then new- 
ly publiſhed, and, upon that account, a 
matter of curigſity; and in diſcourſing 
on the morality of the goſpel, which is 
the moſt important and eſſential part of 
it (as it muſt be of every revelation that 
is really of divine original) took occaſion 
to inculcate the eternal laws of juſtice, 
and the immutable obligations of tem- 
perance and chaſtity; the conſcience of 
the governour was alarmed and terrified, 
and a ſenſe of his crime, and dread of 


the righteous and awful judgment of 


God upon all ſuch notorious offenders 
againſt the rules of righteouſneſs and hu- 


manity, filled him with the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. Druſilla indeed does not appear 


to have diſcovered any remorſe; perhaps 
ſhe was, naturally, of a more hard, inſen- 
ſible, unrelenting temper; or confided in 
her Fewiſh privileges, and expected to 
be ſaved, as a daughter of Abraham, not- 
withſtanding the immorality and wick- 
edneſs of her life. However this be, as 
'tis not my buſineſs to make conjectures, 
I ſhall proceed to confider what is direct- 


Paul 


ly related by the hiſtorian, viz. that, as 


I. 


3 


to explain to them the nature of the SER. 
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4 . Of the univerſal ſenſe 
' SzRM. Paul reaſoned of righteouſneſs, temperance, 
I. and judgment to come, Felix trembled : 
only premiſing, that the impreſſion, which 
the Apoſtle's diſcourſe made upon his 
mind, did not ſpring from any thing in 
his peculiar circumſtances, but from the 
general frame of human nature, and prin- . 
| ciples that are common to all mankind ; 
and conſequently that the moral reflec- 
tions, naturally ariſing from it, muſt be 
of univerſal concern. And, 
1/f. Wx learn from this hiſtory, that 
there is, even in the worſt of men, a 
natural conſcience of good and evil, which 
in very few, if any, inſtances, is entire- 
ly extinguiſhed, It may be darkened, 
perverted, and very much defaced, but 
is hardly ever quite obliterated and loft, - 
There are certain ſeaſons, which check 
the inſolence of the paſſions, and diſpoſe 
for gravity and conſideration, in which 
it revives; and repreſents the malignity of 
irregular and vitious exceſſes in a clear and 
ſtrong light. 
IxpEED the advocates for vice and li- 
eentiouſneſs have, ſometimes, gone ſo 
far, as to repreſent. all our notions of 
3 Ee | . 
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tj 
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of good and evil. 
right and wrong as the effects of education, SERM. 
cuſtom, ſuperſtition, and the like ; but this 
evidently ſhews, that they are men of very "Ya 


little knowledge of human nature; and 
of narrow obſervation: For let them 
fix on any inſtance of real and undoubted 
ſuperſtition they pleaſe, and let them 
examine all ages, and hiſtories; and they 


will never find, tho' it was ever ſo plau- 
ſible, and managed with the utmoſt art 


and dexterity, that it had ſuch a feady 
and univerſal influence as notions of mo- 
rality. The weak and wnthinking, and 


perſons of a ſuſpicious, gloomy temper, may 


be perſuaded to look upon it as facred, and 
drawn into a ſtiff attachment to it ; but 


the more judicious have ſecretly deſpis'd it; - 
and it was never known to take, univer- 


fally, as a thing of real excellency and im- 
portance in itſelf, with men of all capaci- 


ties, inclinations, and intereſts. 


Ac Ax, by the uſe of proper arguments, 


a man may convince great multitudes of 
the abſurdity and folly of any efabliſhed 
ſuperſtition, and form a ſtrong party againſt 
it; but let him uſe the utmoſt ſophiſtry 


to confound all diſtinction between virtue 


and 


I. 


3 


6 
SERM. 


I. 
Bo 


Of tbe univerſal ſenſe 


and vice, to prove that there is no diffe- 


rence between juſt and unjuſt, beneficence 


and cruelty, that fraud and oppreſſion, 
adultery and murder, have nothing cri- 
minal in them, but what is owing to the 
arbitrary determination of the world, or 
the juggles of prieſis and politicians; let 
him attempt, I ſay, to eſtabliſh ſo mon- 
ſtrous a ſcheme with ever ſo much craft 
and ſubtilty, he will make but few proſe- 
lytes; nay, nor even be able to impoſe 
on himſelf ſo far, however he may per- 
plex and puzzle his underſtanding, as to 
be firmly eſtabliſned in ſuch a wild opi- 


nion, without having, at any time, un- 


eaſy ſuſpicions, and ſome mixtures of jea- 


louſy and diſtruſt. 
App to this, that the w/ef, in all 


ages, thoſe who have diſcovered the 
greateſt ſtrength and compaſs of rea- 


fon, have had the moſt large and re- 
fined ſentiments of morality, and urged 
the ftricteſt regard to it in all its parts. 
And finally, that thoſe who differed moſt 


about external rites, and particular forms 


of ſuperſtition, have unanimouſly agreed 
in aſſerting the ſacredneſs of moral obli- 
| gations, 
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gations, and in all the eſſential and mo- Serm. 


mentous branches of virtue. All which, 


taken together, is the ſtrongeſt preſump- ORE 


tion imaginable, that the univerſal ſenſe. 
of good and evil, which appears among 
mankind, is a natural principle; and has 
not its foundation in | fancy and enthu- 
ſiaſin. 

Bur to come more directly to the 
point. All the obligations of morality 
approve themſelves, upon examination, to 
our beſt and pureſt reaſon: And this 


Jingle circumſtance proves, undeniably, - 


that they ſpring from the nature of 
things; and whereas it holds true of all 
kinds of ſuperſtition, that they will not 
ſtand an exact and critical inquiry, are 


beſt liked when they are leaſt underſtood, 


moſt ſucceſsfully propagated in times of 


ignorance and implicit faith, and loſe 
ground in more judicious and inquiſt- 
tive ages; the quite contrary may be ſaid 
of the rules of virtue, which, the more 
narrowly they are canvaſſed, their au- 
thority appears by ſo much the more 
unqueſtionable : The mind, the more it 


more 
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confiders and argues about them, is the 


I. 


8 Of the e! e 
SxxM. more fully convinced of their importance, ; 
I. Nothing does the cauſe of virtne ſo much 
ſervice, or makes it appear with ſuch dig- 

nity and luſtre, as bringing it to the teſt 
[| | of a good underſtanding : as an evidence 
of which, it has, in fact, been always 
moſt cultivated, and held in the higheſt 
eſteem, in the moſt knowing and civilized 
nations, where thoſe ingenious and libe- 
ral arts, which adorn and poliſh human 
life, have flouriſhed in their greateſt 220 | 
feftion. 
Bur even this is not all. For becauſe 
the decifions of reaſon are o, formed 
by a train of deductions and inferences, 
which all are not equally capable of; 
and if notions of morality were only 
to be acquired this way, the good effect 
would too frequently be obſtructed by 
various cauſes, preventing the right exer- 
ciſe of our rational faculties, in ſome by 
the cares of life, in others by indolonce; 
upon theſe accounts, I ſay, there ſeems 
to be implanted in our nature a kind of 
ſenſe of good and evil, an immediate per- 
f ception, without any intervening train of 


reaſoning, of the amiableneſs and beauty 
of 
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of pood TY evil. 9 


of virtue, and the deformity of vice. SER. 
And this I take to be what is moſt pro- I. 
perly meant by natural conſcience ; which 
however it may be corrupted and obſcur- | 
ed by ſenſual. paſſions, and, for a time, | 
controuled by ſtrong prejudices, and inve- =o 
terate habits of vice, the worſt of men 
can t entirely get rid of. And, undoubted- | 
ly, it is an excellent proviſion of the God _ | 
of nature, and an undeniable proof of | | 
his wiſdom and goodneſs in the forma- 
tion of mankind ; not only as tis a con- 
ſtant incentive to honourable, virtuous, 
and uſeful actions, and a more expedi- 
trous, univerſal, and vigorous principle 
than the mere cool and abſtract dictates 
ef reaſon; but as it may always be a 
means of reforming offenders, and does | 
not leave their recovery quite de eſperate, | 
tho' they have gone great lengths in vice 
and diſorder ; or, at leaſt, in many caſes, 
checks the irregular exceſſes of their paſ- 
ſions, and limits their extravagancies, 
which might, otherwiſe, occaſion greater | — 
confuſion in the world, and be much 
more injurious 40 the general intereſts of 
ſocieties. 
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[xd Of the univerſal ſenſe 


SRM. I $HALL only add, that as it appears, 
I. from the example in the text, thatbad men 
Ev—are ſometimes ſtruck with terror on ac- 

count of their vices, and fully convin- . 
ced of their unreaſonable nature, and 
pernicious conſequences, but ſoon wear 
off the impreſſion, and continue their evil 
practices without being at all reformed ; 
we learn from hence, how ſtrangely a 
courſe of habitual wickedneſs' captrvates 
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5 F and enſlaves the mind: It is held in ſuch 
bt | ſtrong fetters, that the finner has not 


reſolution enough to return to the paths 
of virtue, tho” reaſon ' and intereſt both 
demand it; nor to abandon his vices, 
notwithſtanding. he is perſuaded that they 
are a ſource of reproach and diſhonour, 
and have a direct tendency to miſery and 
Tuin, Such a ſtate of ſervitude, in which 
our nobliſt faculties, our intellectual and 
moral powers, are entirely ſubjected to 


| ſenſe and appetite, 1s the loweſt and moſt 
| melancholy depravation of human nature; 
[BJ moſt z gnominious in itſelf, and fatal in its 
| 5 effects. 
3 2dly. Wx may obſerve, from the text, 
Ill | > what 2 miſerable _ it is to have a 
| | | CON=- 


"of good and evil. - 
conſcience - burthened with guilt, in that 8 E am. 
a man dares not truſt himſelf io think, for I. 
fear of being alarmed, and filled with *Y Y 

terror and confuſion. Flix does not 
ſeem to have been at all prone to ſuper- 
ſtition ; or, in general, to have had any - 
troubleſome ſenſe of his crimes. The 
flatteries of a court, and the amuſe- 
ments of grandeur and luxury, gave him 
no time to cool; and diverted all grave 
and ſetious reflections. But when St. 
Paul began to diſcourſe to him of the 
immutable obligations of juſtice, againſt 
which he had been a moſt heinous of- 
fender, he immediately faw the vileneſs 
of his conduct, and rembled for the con- 
ſequences of it. 
Ap the caſe is very much the ſame 
with ſuch as indulge to any other kind 
of vicious exceſs. As long as they are 
amus'd with company, or engag'd in a 
hurry of buſineſs, or can keep their paſ- 
fions inflam'd, and filence the voice of 
reaſon and natural conſcience by a courſe 
of intemperance, they may continue u- 
pid and inſenfible. But when any thing 
happens that damps their gaiety, gives a 
ſhock to the mind, and puts them upon 
Vol. I. B think- 
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12 Of the univerſal ſenſe 
SER M. thinking, they are ſoon rouz'd out of 
I. their /ethargy, and entertain'd with none 
by ons dark and gloomy proſpects. And no- 
thing, ſurely, can be a more perverted 
ſtate of Mankind, than to derive all their 
relief, all their peace, from the ſuppreſſion 
or extinion of reaſon ; not to be able to 
ſtand the deliberate judgment of their 
own minds, or bear thoſe exerciſes of 
ſedate and impartial reflection, which are 
their peculiar glory and happineſs. Be- 
ſides, as guilt is ſuch an enemy to con- 
fideration, there is this dreadful circum- 
Nance attending it, farther to aggravate 
and enhance its miſery, that it cuts off, 
in a great meaſure, the only Poſſible m means 
of the ſinners recovery. 
3dly, IT is a very natural inferenee from 
the text, that inculcating the great duties 
of morality, and enforcing the practice of 
them from a regard to the future judg- 
ment, is true Goſpel preaching ; and an- 
ſwers, in the moſt effectual manner, the 
excellent deſign of Chriſtianity. Indeed 
the reaſon of the thing itſelf demon- 
ſtrates, that to promote univerſal purity, 
and ſtrengthen the obligations of virtue, 
which are eternal and immutable, a con- 
formity 


E good and evil. . - 
formity to the moral perfections of God, SER Me 
and the ſupreme rectitude and happineſs I. 
of human nature, muſt be the ultimate 
view of every divine revelation. With- 
out this, faith is no better than znfidelity, 
nor orthodoxy than error; and external 
rites and ſolemnities of devotion, how- 
ever dignified by a civil or ecclefiaftical 
authority, or even by a divine appoint- 
ment, if they are conſider'd as having an 
intrinſic goodneſs, and ſubſtituted in the 
room of the virtues of a holy life, are ſo 
far from being parts of true religion, 
dat they degenerate i into acts of the moſt 

= vile and impious ſuperſtition. . And there- 

= fore if Chriſtianity had, really, ſubvert- 
ed, in any inſtance, the religion of nature, 
or depretiated any eſſential branches of 
morality ; nay, indeed if it had not re- 
preſented them as of the firſt importance 
to mankind, infinitely preferable to ſpe- 
eulations, myſteries, and alterable forms 
and modes of worſhip ; notwithſtanding 
the pomp of miracles, it would hardly 
have prov'd itſelf, to a wiſe and judici- 
ous enquirer, worthy of God, or uſeful 
to the world. 
| * To 
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14 (/ the univerſal ſenſe 
SRM. ToPREACH CHRIST is uni- 
I. verſally allowed to be the duty of every 
Chriſtian miniſter. But what doth it 
mean ? — Tis not to uſe his name as a 
charm, to work up our hearers to a 
warm pitch of enthuſiaſin, without any 
foundation of reaſon to ſupport it 

'Tis not to make his perſon and his of- 

fices incomprehenſible "Tis not to 

exalt h:s glory, as a kind condeſcending 
ſaviour, to the diſhonour of the ſupreme 

and unlimited goodneſs of the creator 
and father of the univerſe ; who is re- 
preſented as ſtern and inexorable, expreſſ- 

ing no indulgence to his guilty creatures, 

but demanding full and rigorous ſatisfac- 

tion for their offences ——'Tis not to 
encourage undue and preſumptuous relian- 

ces on his merits and intercefſion, to the 
contempt of virtue and good works. No : 

But to repreſent him as a lawgiver as 

well as a faviour, as a preacher of righ- 
teouſneſs, as one who hath given us a- 

moſt noble and complete ſyſtem of mo- 

rals, enforc'd by the moſt ſubſtantial and 
worthy motives; and to ſhew, that the 
whole ſcheme of our redemption is 4 

doctrine according to godlineſs. 
I THAT 


1 good and RE 


Tua this is preaching Chriſt is evi-SR RM. 
dent, beyond all reaſonable diſpute, from I. 
the text, and the verſe immediately pre- WNW 
ceding, where we are told, that Felix 
ent for Paul, and heard bim concerning 
the faith of Cbriſt; and as, i. e. in ex- 
plaining the faith, or doctrine, of Chriſt, 
be reaſon'd of righteouſneſs, temperance, 
and judgment to come, Felix trembled. 
And this method bears the neareſt con- 
formity to our ſaviour's own example, 
whoſe whole ſermon on the mount, the 
longeſt he ever preach'd, is entirely tak- 
en up in recommending moral duties; 
and the drift of almoſt all his parables is 
either to inculcate, in general, honeſty 
and integrity of mind, or urge the prac- 
tice of particular virtues, or diſcounte- 
nance and reſtrain prevailing and de- 
ſtructive vices. The ſum of our duty, in 
the opinion of this divine inſtructor, con-= 
fiſts in the love of God, and of our neigh- : 
bour ; and, according to St. James, pure 
religion and undefild, before God, even the 
Father, is this, to vifit the fatherleſs ard 
widows in their affiiftion, and to keep him- 
felf unſpotted from the world. So that 
all thoſe who decry moral virtue, which. 
33 "2M 
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16 of the Coal ſenſe 
SER. i is the ſupreme dignity of God himſelf, 
I. and inſeparably connected with the hap- 
pineſs of all rational beings, as a thing of 
no avail towards obtaining the divine fa- 
vour, and the privileges and rewards of 
Chriſtianity, do, zu effect (tho', 1 am 
perſuaded, with a quite different deſign, 
even to exalt, inſtead of diminiſhing, the 
honour of the gofpel) ſubvert the very 
fundamental principles both of natural 
and reveal'd religion. 
Ax from what has been faid it ap- 
pears, that to explain and preſs the eter- 
nal laws of morality is not only a truly 
Chriſtian, but, beyond compariſon, the 
moſt z/eful method of preaching. In this 
I include enforcing the rules of virtue by 
all the peculiar motives which the Chriſ- 
tian religion ſuggeſts, and making all its 
doctrines ſubſervient to holineſs. There 
is a paſſage, in St. Paul's epiſtle to Titus, 
very particular, and ſtrong to this pur- 
poſe; This is a faithful ſaying, and theſe 
things I will that thou affirm conſtantly, 
that they who have believ'd in God might 
be careful to maintain good works ; theſe 
things are good and profitable to men. 


They are of invariable importance; of 
univerſal 


" if good Re at: 


. advantage; and tend to ad-S E REI. 


vance the higheſt intereſts of human na- 
ture in all ages, nations, and circum- 
ſtances, and under every poſſible deno- 
mination and form of true religion. To 
cultivate in the minds of men a ſupreme 
reverence and love of God, and promote 
the mutual exerciſe of ſtrict impartial 
juſtice, generous and extenſive benevo- 
lence, meekneſs and condeſcenſion, peace- 
ableneſs and humility, and a ſtrict regard 
to all the rules of chaſtity and tempe- 
rance, is to make them moſt amiable in 
themſelves, uſeful to ſociety, and the fa- 
vourites of heaven. 

BuT of what advantage is it to ſet 
faith and reaſon at variance, and lay more 
ſtreſs on beheving right, which is a qua- 
lification the moſt profligate and aban- 
don'd may attain. to (nay even the de- 
wils believe and tremble) than on purity 
of heart, and righteouſneſs of life 
Of what advantage is it to magnify. the 
grace of God, by diſparaging and vili- 
fying human nature, which is the wort 
of God; by repreſenting mankind as hav- 
ing loſt their noble powers of reaſon and 
liberty, and, conſequently, being altoge- 

| B 4 ther 


= 07 the vis ſenſe 
SRM. ther as incapable of religion as the 
I. brute creatures? 
VUnnſwwer to wrap religion up in darkneſs, 
and lay a great ſtreſs on the 1ncomprehen- 
fible ſubtilties of ſchool-divinity, but to 
confound weak underſtandings, make the 


What end does it 


ME 


ignorant conceited and cenſorious, and 


foment a ſpirit of uncharitableneſs and 
party-zeal ? —— What is the uſe of in- 
fiſting on abſolute and irreverſible decrees, 


but to encourage preſumption, or drive to 


deſpair ? —— Or in fixing the whole of 
our ſalvation on the righteouineſs of ana- 
ther imputed to us, and giving a deſpic- 


able repreſentation of the moſt exalted. 


human virtues, unleſs it be to mortify the 
beſt of men, and ſlacken their diligence 
and zeal, and flatter the ak Ss in 
their vices ? 

I May add to what has tes already 
ſaid, that not only the recommending 
and inculcating, but veaſaning about 


points of morality is of ſingular advan- 
tage, and the very beſt way to propagate 
the knowledge and practice of Chriſti- 


anity. Of this we have a plain exam- 
ple in the conduct of St. Paul, who is 
geſerib d, in the text, as reaſoning, with 
4 © i Felix, 
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of | good and evil, 
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Felix, of righteouſneſs, temperance, andSERM. 


judgment to come, And, indeed, the 


more of reaſon there appears in our re- 
ligion, the brighter are the internal cha- 


I. 
2 


racters of its divine original. Men will 


be the more ſtrongly diſpos d to obey it, 


when they are convinc'd that tis not im- 


pos'd by a mere arbitrary authority, but 


is excellent in itſelf, and conducive to 
their happineſs. Beſides, by this method 


we ſhall repreſent our duty in a greater 


variety of lights, to ſtrike every paſſion, 


and ſuit it to all tempers and circum- 


ſtances. So that whatever will not ſtand 


the teſt of free argument and enquiry - 


can't be the religion of reaſonable be- 
ings, nor proceed from a wiſe and bene- 
ficent governour ; but is fit only for a T V- 
RANT to enjoin, and * to ſub- 
mit to. 

4. AsENSRE of guilt makes thoſe N 
the objects of averſion and horror, which, 


naturally, yield the, higheſt] delight and 


ſatisfaction. We have an inſtance, in the 
text, of one that was ſhock'd at the ſtrict 


obligations of Juſtice, without which there | 


can be no pleaſure, or convenience in 
human life, and the whole frame of civil 


ſocieties 


20 
SER M.ſocicties muſt, immediately, be diſſolv d. 


I. 


Of the univerſal ſenſe 


It mortifies the epicure and the adulterer 


Wo be told of the rules of temperance and 


chaſtity, which are abſolutely neceſſary 
to the health of our bodies, the rectitude 
and vigour of our minds, and the grand 
ſecurity of what is moſt dear and ſacred 
to us; and the cruel and revengeful to 
hear of gentleneſs, beneficence, and the 
ſoft impreſſions of humanity, tho they 


form the moſt excellent and amiable cha- 


rater we can poſſibly conceive of. Could 
we find a being, originally, form'd with 
ſuch apprehenfions of things, we, ſhould 
look upon it with deteſtation, and uni- 
verſally abhor the author of ſuch a vile 
production. But yet our paſſions and 
prejudices ſo ſtrangely deceive us, that 
we think more favourably of the purſuits 


of vice, which create many ſuch MON- 


STERS ; who would be glad to prove 
that the diſtinctions of good and evil were 
fanteftic and arbitrary, and virtue and 
vice mere empty names; and, thereby, de- 
ſtroy the order and beauty of the whole 
moral creation of God. 

In like manner, the future judgment 


of mankind is, in itſelf, far from being 


of good wy as 


ſtinguiſhing honour and dignity of our 
nature; and nothing can be a more 
comfortable reflection to a well-diſpos'd 
mind, than that its integrity will be tri- 
ed and rewarded by a Being of unerring 
wiſdom, inflexible juſtice, and unlimit- 
ed goodneſs. But, to a guilty ſinner, 
this is ſo tremendous a ſcene, that the 
mere proſpect of it fills him with agony 
and confuſion. He does not conſider it 
as honourable to human nature, becauſe 
it threatens his vices; can't think of a- 
biding by the ſentence of anchangeable 
Gira, and infinite benevolence itſelf; 

and the ſum of his wiſhes is fs die like a 
brute, The future judgment is not re- 
veal'd with a view to alarm and confound 
the mind, but to reſtrain thoſe irregular ' 
practices, which are the ſureſt ground 
of melancholy ſuſpicions, and inward 
horror, 

LET men, therefore, Hut abandon their 
vices, their impiety and injuſtice, re- 
venge and cruelty, ſenſuality and intem- 
perance, and endeavour to reſemble God 
In 


l 
N 
* LR 


an object of terror. For that we are 8E RM. 
wth accountable creatures is owing to I. 
our ſuperior capacities, which are the di- WWW 
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128 i. Qt * e ſenſe, is... 


- SER Min purity, righteouſneſs, and beneficence, 
I. and then they may always think of him 
UV V ith pleaſure, as the compaſſionate - fa- | 
ther, the righteous and merciful gover- 
nor of mankind, who delights in the 
happineſs of his children and ſubjects: : 
Nay, they may even expect, with joy, 
the time when they ſhall appear before 
his impartial tribunal, when juſtice will 
be temper'd with clemency, and all rea- 
ſonable allowances made both for parti- 
cular circumſtances, and for the general 
weakneſs and frailty of human nature ; 
and when the judge of all the earth, who 
muſt of neceſſity do right, ſhall render 
Rom. ii. indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
0. anguiſh, upon every ſoul of man that doth 
evil, but glory, honour, and peace to every 

man that worketh good. --- God grant that 

we may all have confidence, and not be a- 


ſham'd before bim at his coming. 
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SERMON II. 


The characters of the righteous and 
good man compared ; or bene- 
volence the nobleſt improvement 
of fo cial virtue. 


Rom. v. 7. 


For ſcarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, yet, peradventure, 
for a good man ſome would even 
dare to die. 


8 N the verſe preceding the text 8 
the apoſtle mentions that great 
inſtance of the love of God, 
in ſending his Son into the 
world to die for us, which is the pe- 


culiar diſcovery of the goſpel, and de- 
ſerves 


ay 


R M, 


IE 
Noe 


The — 8 the righteous 


Fog R 5 ber our higheſt admiration and grati- 
II. tude; for when de were yet . without. 
ts Prength, in due time Chriſt died for. the 

ungodiy. The goodneſs of God, in this 
wonderful conſtitution, is celebrated, in 
the New Teſtament, with the moſt lofty 
encomiums. There is an uncommon ſtreſs 
and emphaſis laid upon it; God fo lov'd 
J _ ü. the world, &c. and herein is love, that he 
i John iv. gave his fon to be the propitiation of our 
„ns. It vaſtly ſurpaſſes the moſt noble 
and heroic inſtances of human benevo- 
lence and friendſhip, For, amongſt men, 
there is ſcaxce one to be met with, that - 
will die for a perſon who is ſtrictly 7 
and righteous ; and tis very rare and ex- 
traordinary to find any that will lay down 
their lives even for a charitable benęficent 
man; Peradventure for à good man ſome 
would even dare to die; but God commend- 
eth his love towards us, in that while wwe 
were yet ſinners, Chriſt died for us. This 
is the immediate connection of the words, 
which I ſhall conſider, in what follows, 
"ot as an independent propofition : And 
1 grounding my diſcourſe entirely on the 
| obſervation St. Paul has made, that man- 
(it! N ns kind 


q ak. 


oy Woe d.. ow &@ 5 > wt om - 


= 
. 


= und good man compar'd. 


25 


kind have a much greater eſteem of kind SER Ms» 


f and generous than of merely juſt actions, 
Bs ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that this is not 
= owing to education, fancy and enthuſiaſm, 


"> ans 


judgment of the intrinſic nature and dif- 
ferences of things. In order to this, I ſhall, 


I. Give a ſhort ſketch of the charac- 
ters of the rigbteous and good man. 
II. Shew the vaſtly ſuperior excellency 
of thelatter. And, 
III. Make ſome uſeful. obſervations on 
the whole. 8 


characters of the r:ghteous and good man. 
W There is a general view in which righ- 
teouſneſs and goodneſs have exactly the 
== ſame fignification, and denote the prac- 
tice of every thing that is eſſentially right 
and good. And as, in this large and 
extenſive ſenſe, they both comprehend all 
moral virtues; goodneſs, or benevolence, 
W muſt be included in righteouſneſs, as 
juſtice is included in goodneſs even in its 
W moſt reſtrain'd ſenſe. But, beſides this, 
93 9 the 


1 
0 4 


but founded on right reaſon, and a true 


1/. I Ax to give a ſhort ſketch of the 


II. 


26 25 — of the righteout 


SER M.the words have a more limited meaning, 
II. In the Scriptures, and in all other writ- 
—— jngs, righteouſneſs frequently ſignifies the 
| particular virtue of juſtice ; and it would 
be eaſy to ſhew likewiſe, that goodneſs, 
in very many paſſages of the New Teſta- 
ment, is the ſame with kindneſs, gene- 
roſity, and charity. I ſhall mention but 
Matt. xx. two, which are indiſputable ; I thine eye 
Rom. 12. evil becauſe I am good ? and again, Be not 
21. overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 2 
good. And there can be no doubt whe- 
ther we muſt underſtand St. Paul thus, 
when he ſpeaks, in the text, of the rigb- 
zeous and good man, becauſe they are di- 
finguiſhd from each other. = 
Bur it may be aſked, can a man, in any = 
ſenſe, be ſtrictly juſt that is not good ? — A 
Are not his good offices due to his fellow» | 
creatures? I anſwer, that thoſe who are 
il | in diſtreſs have, unqueſtionably, a right tio 
1 be relievd, founded on reaſon, on com- 
1 mon ties of humanity, and the mutual de- 
pendence of mankind upon one another. 
lh This right, however, is only general. It 3 t 
does not, in moſt caſes, give them a claim to f 
aſſiſtance and ſupport from any particular 
5 perſons; 


. 
. 
2 7 


and good man compar d. = 
perſons ; but men are at liberty to chuſe S E RN. 
the objects towards whom to exerciſe their II. 
charity, as their own judgment and pru- "VY 
dence directs, and he that is neglected 
may have no reaſon to complain of a real 
injury done him. Whereas juſtice is an 
immediate demand that one man has up- 
on another. Tis a demand of ſomething 
d and certain, which is not the caſe in 
acts of charity, the fitneſs of which, with 
reſpect to particular perſons, and conſe- 
quently our claims from them, depend 
an a variety of circumſtances that can't 
always be adjuſted, and very often, per- 
haps, are not proper to be known. 80 
that tho' he who has it in his power to 
do many ſervices for his fellow-creatures, 
which his circumſtances and- itation in 
life plainly direct to, but neglects to per- 
form them, either thro' indolence, or an 
hard unrelenting inſenſible temper ; tho 
ſuch a one, I ſay, may in a more gene- 
ral ſenſe be ſaid to be umuſt, becauſe he 
does not that good which the neceſſi- 
ties of others call for, and which may | 
fairly be expected from him; yet it ap- 1 
pears, from what has been ſaid, that = 
VOL. 4+ -- XC there 


28 The characters of the righteous 
SER. there is ſome ground for the diſtinction 

II. made, in the text, between the righteous Ml 
&Y and good man, and we ſhall be able the 


more eaſily to delineate their reſpèctive 1 
characters. 5 
i Tux ut man, then, punctually An- 


ſwers all the particular demands that 
can be made upon him, and -renders 
unto every man what he can exactly 
and preciſely prove to be his due; not up- 
on a general right of claim in which 
others are equally congern'd, but due 
immediately from himſelf. He is fair and 
honeſt in his dealings, true to his pro- 
miſes, nor does any man a direct injury. 
He will neither defame and blacken his 
reputation, nor oppreſs him by open vio- 
lence, nor circumvent and deceive him 
by ſecret fraud. He will not abuſe the 
confidence that is repoſed in him, nor 
take advantage of his neighbour's igno- 
rance to do him à prejudice. And as he 
is careful to do to others every thing 
that, in /ir: equity, he is obliged to do, 
he r:goroufly inſiſts on his due from them; 
and if he can't be charg'd with dozy- 
rigbi injuſtice, imagines that this is all that 
oy | I "Can 


| 


and good mam compar d. 


can be expected from him, and concerns S ERM. 
-himſelf about nothing farther. I have II. 
ſtated the matter thus, becauſe if I ſnould 


ſuppeſe him to recede from his ſtrict 
right, and make favourable abatements 
and allowances, it would confound his 
character with that of the beneficent or ge- 
nerous man, from which, the apoſtle's ar- 
gument, in the text, requires it ſhould: be 
kept entirely diſtin. 

BuT now the good man goes far be- 
yond this. He makes the intereſt of 
mankind, in a manner, his own, and has 
a tender and affectionate concern for their 
welfare. He can't think himſelf happy, 
whatever his poſſeſſions and enjoyments 
are, while he ſees others miſerable. His 
wealthand affluence delight him chiefly as 
the poor and indigent are the better for it; 
and the greateſt charm of proſperity is the 
opportunity it affords of relieving his fellow 
creatures, and being more extenſively uſe- 
ful. He thinks he has diſcharg'd but he 
leaſt part of his duty, when he has done 
ſtrict juſtice to all; and therefore the 


W communicating advice and comfort, aflif- 


tance and ſupport, according to the va- 
AC 2 xious 


39 The characters of the righteous 


SERM.rious exigencies of thoſe with whom he 
II. converſes, is his conſtant endeavour, and 
> moſt pleaſing . entertainment. In the 
ſtrong and elegant language of %, he is 
} . ww eyes to the bind, and feet to the lame, 
'.- de delivereth the poor that cry, and the 
If | fatherleſs, and him that bath none to held 
| him; the bleſſing of him that is ready to 
periſh cometh upon him, and he cauſeth 
the widows heart to fing for joy. And that 
he may practiſe the more large and gene- 
rous charity, he retrenches uſeleſs pomp 
and extravagance, and by a regular and 
prudent management, conſtantly provides 
for the relief of the neceſſitous; eſteem- 
ing this a much more ſublime and noble 
gratification, than the idle amuſements 
and gallantries of a vain and luxurious 
age. A good man, faith the Pfalmiſt, Wi 
ſheweth favour and lendeth; he will guide | 
4 Us affairs with diſcretion. 
| | AGAIN, he not only takes all occafions, 
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that preſent themſelves, of doing good, 
but ſeeks for opportunities to be uſeful; 
tis part of the ſtated employment and 
"hi | buſineſs of his life. He contrives and 
| 118 ſtudies which way he Fg be moſt ſer- 
14 N | viceable 
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viceable to his fellow- creatures, and what 8 ERNI. 
that particular talent is, with which he is II. 
entruſted for the good of mankind. If it 
be power, he protects and encourages vir- 

tue by his authority and influence, is 

the patron of liberty, and vindicates 

the cauſe of oppreſs d innocence: if 

riches, he is rich in good works, ready to i Tim. vi. 
diſtribute, willing to communicate if 8 
knowledge, he counts it his higheſt plea- 

ſure to inſtruct the ignorant, and admini- 

ſter proper direction and comfort in per- 
plexing and difficult circumſtances, and 

to defend the cauſe of religion, and repre- 

ſent it in a juſt and amiable light. And 

to nothing of this does he want to be /o/- 

licited, but his generous heart is always 

ready, and ſtrongly diſpoſed for beneficent 

deſigns and actions. You can't lay 

greater obligation upon him than by pro- 

poſing ways in which he may be ufefal, 

or enlarge his ſphere of uſefulneſs : For 


this is the point in which all his views, all 


his deſires, all his fatisfation, center. 
App to this, that he is inclined to a- 
bate of his right, when inſiſting too 
C 3 ſtrictly 


32 
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SYR N. ſtrictly upon it may have the appear- 
II. 


E ſuch a ſtrong ſenſe of benevolence, ſuch 


ance of harſhneſs and ſeverity ; and has 


an exalted ſpirit of humanity and com- 
paſſion, that no conſiderations of private 
intereſt, no difference of nation or religious 
profeſſion can reſtrain ;. and which the 
greateſ# injuries cannot bear down and 
extinguiſh. He aims that his goodneſs 
may be as diffuſive as poſſible, and as 
much like that of the univerſal parent, 
the ſupreme and eternal fountain of 


good, who ſupports, enlivens, and recre- 


ates the whole creation ; and therefore, as 
he is generous in all his deſigns, he is 
very fearful of diſobliging any either by 
word, or action, and endeayours, in the 
whole of his conduct, to be agreeable as 
well as uſeful to all ; being candid in 
his cenſures, practiſing to his inferiors the 
moſt endearing condeſcenſion, and care- 
fully avoiding moroſeneſs, and every 
thing that has the appearance of inſo- 
lence and contempt. Finally, that IJ may 
conclude the ſketch, which I defign'd, of 
the moſt beautiful and honourable cha- 
racte r, the good man is unwearied in his 

endeavours 


r 


aud good man compard. 33 
endeavours to promote the happineſs of % R M. 


others; the ardour of his benevolence is II. 
not cool'd tho' he meets with ungrateful WY 


returns; the trouble and expence of the 


 fervice don't diſcourage him; nay, he is 
ready to give up all private conſidera- 


tions for the ſake of the public welfare, 


and even to facrifice fe itſeif, when 


the good of the world requires it. This 
ſhall ſuffice for the firſt head: I proceed: 
NOW 

To ſhew, SECONDLY, the ſuperior 
excellency of the good man's character to 
that of the merely righteous, or juſt man. 
An attempt of this kind muſt, Lam per- 
ſuaded, be thought almoſt needleſs, after 
what has been already ſaid: For the 
placing the two characters, truly drawn, 
ir the ſame point of view, that they 
may be fairly conſider'd and compared: 
together, will ſo ſtrongly illuſtrate the 


beauty of the beneficent character, that 


the other will be look'd upon as a foil to: 
{et it off to the greater advantage, and 


perhaps not to be regarded and valued as 
it ought. And as the mind of man is ſo 


framed, as immediately to prefer gene- 
C4 rous 


34 The characters of the righteous 
SER M.rous beneficence to ſtrict and rigid) ju- 

II. ſtice, there is the more difficulty 1 in en- 
110 SY larging here; becauſe there is ſcarce a 
Will mameedium of proof to be found, that is 
clearer than the thing itſelf at firſt ſight. 
The truth appears at once, upon com- 
paring our ideas ; and in all caſes which 
are ſo plain, and, in a manner, ſelf-evi- 
dent, tis ſufficient to appeal to the reaſon 
and common ſenſe of mankind ; and 
very difficult to argue in ſuch a way, as 
not to perplex and darken the ſubject. 
However, I ſhall ſuggeſt a few things, 
in which the difference of the characters 
mentioned in the text will be readily ac- 
knowledged. And 

12. Tae character of the good man is 
much more amiable in itſelf. , Juſtice in- 
lil deed, ſo far as it goes, is not only an ir- 
| | _ reproveable character, but rational and 
—_ becoming; but no man will ſay that it 
Fr. has any thing great and generous in it, 
Il #4 | becauſe tis, indeed, the leaſt degree of 
1 virtue that can be ſuppos'd in ſocial life. 


| | bl | —-"Tis approv'd of, but not admir'd 
650 We don't think ourſelves oblig'd to the 
147 perſon that does it, fince 'tis, really, as 


14 ; . 
| 1 » | little 
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what all have an undoubted right to II. 


claim And therefore there is proper- 
ly no merit in it, nothing that exalts and 
dignifies a character, becauſe tis expected 
from all who have any notion of good 
and evil, and are not quite loſt to vir- 
tue. . | 

Bur benevolence, diſintereſted, generous, 
diffuſroe benevolence, is the higheſt perfec- 
tion and glory of human nature, - It ar- 
gues true greatneſs of mind, and is a vir- 
tue that men of mean and narrow ſpirits 
cannot practiſe— Tis not only a right, 
but a beautiful character, that charms the 


beholders, and attracts univerſal eſteem 


and love. Even the moſt diſſolute and 


profligate can't help being ſtruck with it 


in others, however they may neglect to 
excel in it themſelves. ——And the fineſt 
and moſt ſhining qualities, the moſt ex- 
cellent endowments of nature, and high- 
eſt improvements of art, are lo and de- 


= /p:cable in compariſon. of it, and derive all 


their /u/tre from it. Without it, riches 
are inſolent and arbitrary; power is op- 


preſfive and tyrannical; and wiſdom miſ- 
chievous 


WO 


little as he can do for us; juſtice being SER M- 


; 


36 The characters of the righteous 
8ER M. chievous craft and ſubtilty, or, at beſt, 
II. vain and uſeleſs 9ftentation,——I appeal to 
wW—the reaſon of mankind, whether if any 
one was to form the moſt lovely and. 
amiable, and at the ſame time the great- 
eſt and moſt heroic character he could 
poffibly deviſe, it would not be that of 
the generous and faithful friend, the libe- 
ral compaſſionate benefattor, the diſinte- 
refled and noble-minded patriot, who dif- 
fuſes relief, comfort, and happineſs all a- 
round him; is enlarg'd beyond mean and 
ſelfiſh views; and conſiders himſelf, as a 
member of the grand community of man- 

kind, born for the general good. 

AGAIN, the ſuperior excellence of good. 
neſs to juſtice is evident from hence, that 
the latter is neceſſarily included in the 
former, as the leſs in the greater ; but 
without benevolence, juſtice, inſtead of 
being a. finiſhed, is a very adefective 
character; nay it forms, upon the whole, 
a bad character, a little, narrow, ſelfiſh 
character, that is juſtly the object of con- 
tempt. This will be more fully illuſ- 
trated by applying it to the ſupreme 
being, Whom if we ſuppoſe to be only 
4 juſt, 


and good man compar d. 37 
juſt, and not abſolutely and univerfally SER M. 
benevolent and merciful, we entirely de- — 
ſtroy the foundation of thoſe exalted, ho- | 
nourable, and lovely conceptions of him, 
which wiſe and thinking men, in all ages, 
have entertain d. But his goodneſs, his 
unlimited goodneſs, which is ſo gloriouſſy 
difplay'd in the frame of our own nature, | 
in the whole conſtitution of things, and | 
the whole courſe of providence, renders 
him the worthy object of aur truſt and 
confidence, and of our MAINE love and 
delight. 
2dly. As the good man's character is 
much more lovely in itſelf, ſo it is more 
aſeful than that of the merely righteous 
or juſt man. By juſtice mens properties 
are, indeed, in a good meaſure ſecur'd, 
and injury and violence, and conſequent- 
ly much confuſion and mifchief in the 
world, is prevented; but the greateſt 
part of the true enjoyments of life, of 
the conveniencies and comforts of it, a- 
riſe from benevolence. Without juſtice, 
ſocieties could not ſubſiſt; but without 
benevolence, if they might poſſibly ſub- 
n (which can hardly be imagin'd) they 


= would 
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| 38 The cba racters of the righteous 
1 S ERM. would infallibly be miſerable. Mankind 
II. are farm'd for ſociety, and, by means of 
their large and extenſive capacities, may 
be exceedingly uſeful to each other ; but 

if one were to do for another no more 

than he could flrifly claim, very little 

good would actually be done, and thus 

the deſign of their focial nature muſt 

be defeated, and the preſent being ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. For of the man 

that is only juſt, the utmoſt that can, 
generally, be ſaid is, that he is not a 
miſchievous creature; but he may be in- 
ſignificant, a kind of blank in the crea- 

tion: He does no wrong or injury to any; 

but then he contributes very little to 

the poſitive happineſs of the world. 

No: 'tis generous friendſhip, the tender 
ſympathizing temper, the open and liberal 

heart that make pleaſure circulate, and 
alleviate the cares of life. And did 

men, univerſally, ſtudy how to be uſe- 

ful, and practiſe beneficence in its great- 

eſt latitude ; were their intereſts conſider'd 

as dependent upon, and inſeparably con- 
nected with, each other, and a conſtant 

inter- 
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and good man compar d. 39 
intercourſe of good offices maintain'd a-S ERM. 
mong all who are united in the com. II. 
mon bonds of humanity ; the face of VV 
things would be alter'd unſpeakably for 
the better, and the world be as happy, 
as the imperfection and frailty, and many 
unavoidable caſualties of the preſent ſtate 
will admit of. But mere juſtice can't in- 
troduce any thing like this defireable and 
delightful ſcene; and, conſequently, is 
vaſtly inferiour, in reſpect of real advan- 
tage to mankind, to the exerciſe of be- Y 
nevolence, to which, partial and limited BY 
as it is, the far greateſt part of the hap- | 
pineſs that is in the world 1s undeniably 
Owing. . 

zaly. Tue good man's character is not 
only more uſeful than that of the uf 
man, but its influence is abundantly 
more extenſive. In matters in which ac- 
tive juſtice is concern'd, men are, gene- 
rally, confin'd to a narrow circle. With 
regard to thoſe, with whom they have 
no dealings or commerce, their juſtice a- 
mounts to no more in moſt caſes, than 
not being unjuſt, 
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SER M. Bur perſons of whom we &now nothing, 1 

II. and with whom we never had any com- 

UYV munication; perſons who are at the great. 
e diſtance from us; and whom, whe- 
ther we conſider cheer: numbers, the diffe- 
rent places of their abode, or the varie- 
ty of their circumſtances, the moſt re- 
mote conſequences of our ſuſtice or in- 
Juftice. can't be ſuppos'd to reach; may 
feel the kind effects of our generoſity and 
compaſſion. And as its influence is fo 
much wider, and, at the ſame time, the 
benefits that accrue to the world by it 
beyond compariſon greater, than can re- 
ſult from the mere exerciſe of juſtice, 
this is a convincing and unanſwerable de- 
-monſtration of its. ſuperior excellence. 
And conſidering the vaſt uſefulneſs of 
this virtue, together with its intrinſe 
beauty, tis no wonder that it engages the 
admiration, the affection, and gratitude 
of mankind to ſuch a degree, that for 4 
good man ſome would even dare to die. 

There is another thing, 

4thly. Waica I know not whether it 


88 any — of the apoſtle's obſerva- 
tion 


; and good man compar d. .” 


41 
tion in the text, but yet it deſerves to be S ERM. 


taken notice of, as it evidently ſhews the — 


ſuperior excellence of goodneſs to rid 
juſtice; and that is, that when à man is 
juſt, but not benevolent, he can't be ſup- 
pos'd to act from a right principle. 
Not in obedience to the authority of God, 


which would determine univerſally; and 
not ſuffer him to neglect one of the moſt 
important laws which God hath given to 


mankind, while he pretends a zeal for 
another that is of inferior confequence. 
Nor from a regard to the fitneſs of the 
thing itſelf, becauſe that, likewiſe, would in- 


fluence, in a ſtronger manner, to the ex- 
erciſe of benevolence, which is a much 
more exalted virtue. Tis therefore a 
reaſonable preſumption, that he is juſt 
only from felfiſh views; at leaſt, he can 
have but very lame and confuſed no- 
tions of religion and morality, and muſt 


proceed upon mean and narrow prin- 
ciples. Whereas, on the contrary, the 
good man, in the utmoſt 'extent of that 


character, can't but have the nobleft views, 


and an uncommon generoſity and great- 
neſs of ſoul. He imitates the father of 
the 


42 


SERM. 


II. 
ö 


The characters of the righteous 
the univerſe, acts from the ſame ſublime 
motives, and in purſuance of the fame 
moſt excellent and worthy end. But I 


can't enlarge on theſe things, tho' they 


are of the utmoſt importance, and the 


| ſtrongeſt poſſible recommendation of the 


good and beneficent character. 


Give me leave, however, to make one 
obſervation more before I conclude this 
head, tho' it be of a different kind from 
the foregoing, and that is, that there is nl 
an argument for charity and generous be- 
neficence, ſuggeſted in the text, from pri- 
vate intereſt ; as it tends to procure uni- 
verſal love and eſteem, and powerfully 
engages our fellow creatures to do good 
offices for us in circumſtances where they 
are moſt needed, and even with zncone- 
nience and damage to themſelves. Diſ- 
intereſted kindneſs and compaſſion have 
a natural tendency to ſoften the hardeft 
heaft and win upon the moſt barbarous 
and ſavage tempers. The moſt vitious 
can't think of offering any inſult to it with- 
out the utmoſt reluctance ; but, where 
there is a ſenſe of virtue, there will be the 
higheſt eſteem of it. And tho" perhaps, 

| | there 
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there are very few, who, if matters were SERM. 


driven to that extremity, would really 


lay down their lives for the moſt oblig- 


ing and uſeful man, yet he would have 


many friends who would ardently deſire 


WA 


his welfare, compaſſionate and relieve him 


in his diſtreſſ-s, and chearfully contribute 
to his happineſs. So that generous bene vo- 
Jence to mankind is more for our intereſt, 


in the preſent world, than a churliſb, ſul- 


len behaviour; and much more than na. 


lice, cruelty, and revenge, which render a 
perſon deſpiſed, or hated, by all. Such 
an one will, in all probability, be ſerved 
with regret, be envied in his proſperity, 
and inſulled in his miſery. I ſhall now 


conclude with theſe two reflections, 
I. WE may infer, from what has been 


faid in this diſcourſe, the great wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God in the frame of hu- 
man nature; which is ſo formed, as 
ſtrongly to approve of kind beneficent ac- 


tions, even when it has no particular in- 


tereſt in them; and has an immediate ab- 
horrence of malice and cruelty, Benevo- 


lence (as has been ſhewn) is the chief dig- 


nity and glory of mankind, and that virtue 
. D on 


II. 
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44 The characters of the righteous 
SERM. on which all the advantages and happineſs 
II. of focial life, in a great meaſure, depend. 
SY The all-wiſe creator, therefore, hath gra- 
ciouſly provided for it in our very make 
and conſtitution; and not only endued us 
- with reaſon, whereby we are capable of 
contriving and conſulting for the good of 
others, but planted in us ſuch ſtrong in- 
flinfts and natural propenſions to kindneſs 
and compaſſion, as can't be over-rul'd 
and extinguiſh'd without loſing humanity 
itſelf; and, by this means, he hath coun- 
terballanc'd the principle of _ /e!/-/ove, 
which, were it not for our benevolent af: 
fections, would engage us in narrow 
ſchemes, and little mean purſuits, incon- 
ſiſtent with the welfare of ſociety, and the 
general happineſs of our fellow-creatures. 

2dly. Wx learn the excellency of the 

Chriſtian Religion, which has carried the 

noble principle of benevolence to its high- 5 

eſt pitch, and improv'd it to the utmoſt 

e it is capable of. The whole 

ſtrain of Chriſtianity is love, harmony, andi 

peace, condeſcenſion and mutual forbear-i 

ance, tender mercy and compaſſion. The 

charity which it eee, ſufferettf 

Wl : 


and good man = bümpar „„ 5 


Ing and is kind, envieth not, vaunteth SERM. W 
not itſelf, is not puffed up, doth not be- 1 5 
have itſelf unſeemly, ſeeketh not ber own, 7 * 
7s not eafily provoked, thinketh no evil, re- 5. % 7. 
Joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in tbe | 
truth, beareth all things, beleveth - 24 | 
things, hopeth all things.—— Nay we are | 
commanded to be rich in good works, rea- 
dy to diftribute, willing to communicate; 1 vi. 
and even 70 lay down our li ves for che 
brethren ; walking in love, as Chriſt alſo ' F ohn iii, 
"my loved us, and hath given himſelf - for Eph. v. 2. 
us, an offering, and a ſacrifice to God © 
fi a ſweet ſmelling ſavour.——-And on 

this command our Saviour lays a particu= _ 
lar ſtreſs, and makes it the very charac- 
teriſtic of a Chriſtian. 

Ov holy religion inculcaratiunthes: not 
only the moſt difintereſted and generous, 
but the moſt extenſive benevolence ; love Luke iv. 


G ” 
"on rr . — — — * — 


to ALL MANKIND, notwithſtanding Clap, 1 

difference of nation, religion, teh. oh oy | 
love for even our enemies, not rendering e 5 
evil for evil, or railing for railing, but he.” | 
contrariwiſe bleſſing. —lIt gives us frequent | 05 
aſſurances, that this virtue is, in a par- . 


ticular manner, pleaſing to God, and will 3 2 Cor. ix. 
entitle us to a moſt glorious reward. „ 
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SerM., It ſets before us an example of it, in our 


II. own nature, in the character of the au- : 
chor and finiſher of our faith, who went i 


Acts x. about doing good; and requires, that we 
. Look not only on our own things, but every 
man alſo on the things of others ; and that 
the ſame mind be in us which was alſo in 
Chriſt Jeſus; who, tho' he was in the 
form of God, —made himſelf of no repu- 
tation, and took on him the form of a ſer- 
vant, and was made in the likeneſs of 
men, and being found in faſhion as a man, 


humbled himſelf, and, to accompliſh our fal- 
Phil. ii. 4, vation, became obedient unto death, even 
Se. "the death of the croſs. Nay, it pro- 
poſes to our imitation, the example of the 
ſupreme creator and father of mankind, 


Luke vi. 


$6. whoſe goodneſs f is unlimited and univer- 


fal ; eſpecially in giving his ſon to die for 


1 Jobn iv, Us, EVEN whilſt we were enemies; for if 5 


19, 11 God ſo loved us, we ought alſo to love one 
another. 


From this ſhort view of the Chriſtian 2 
doctrine tis plain, that it lays down the 


moſt exalted ſcheme of benevolence, ſup- 
ported and enforced by the ſtrongeſt mo- 


tives. And, indeed, it has ever been reck- 


on'd one of the chief intrinſic excellencies : 


: . | 1 


and good 11471 com nar . 


of Chriſtianity, that the goodnels it recom- dx u. 
mends is ſo pure and diſintereſted, and aims, II. 
as much as poſſible, at promoting the ge- wry 


neral happineſs. But yet, upon this very 
account, has it been reflected on, as if it 


had paſs'd by, or loſt in a general, looſe 
and undetermin'd charity, two of the moſt 
ſublime and noble inſtances of benevo- 
lence, private friendſhip, and the love of 
our country. I intend, therefore, to take 
this for the ſubject of my next diſcourſe, 
wherein I ſhall endeavour to ſhew (beſides 
the unanſwerable reaſons that there were, 
from the circumſtances of the world at 
that time, why theſe things ſhould not be 
particularly inculcated) that both private 
friendſhip, and the love of our country, 
ſo far as they have any thing truly ratio- 
nal and excellent- in them, are included 
in, and muſt be entirely ſubſervient to, 
the great law of uni verſal benevolence, 
which is an infinitely more important and. 
generous principle ; that particular friend- 
ſhips may be extremely baſe and miſchre- 
vous, and the love of our country ſup- 
porting a faction againſt the common rights 
of mankind ; but that, on the contrary, to 
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SRH. be ſteddy and inflexible in our endeayours 
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SERMO N III. 
The perfection of the Chriſtian | 


ſcheme of benevolence; in an- 
ſwer to the objection from its 
not having particularly recom- 
mended private friendſhip, and 


the love of our country. 


LF 
hs wy 4 = 4 15 . 2 
Rom. v. 7. 


For ſearcely fer à righteous man 
will one die, yet, peradventure, 
for a good man ſome would even 
dare to die. 


"<a ſhewn the excellence of bene- 


rior to juſtice, and the no- 
bleſt virtue in ſocial life; and having 
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KG? AVING, in my laſt diſcourls, GERM. 


== ..qD volence, that tis vaſtly ſupe- .. 


De perfection of the 
SERM. prov'd the peculiar excellency of the 
III.  Chriftran ſcheme of benevolence, not only 
Vas tis moſt diſintereſted and generous, 
but of univerſal extent and influence; not 

to be confin'd by any difference of na- 

tion, religion, intereſt, nor ſuppreſs' d and 
extinguiſh'd by perſonal injuries: I pro- 

ceed now to anſwer an objection that has 


"i | been raiſed againſt it, by a late noble, and 
0 FH | juſtly celebrated writer, from its not par- 
WI! ticularly inculcating private friendſhip, 
1 | | and the love of our country. Tis thought 
5 j { very ſtrange, that theſe, which are rank'd 
|" "1 among the moſt beroic virtues, ſhould be 
* 8 purely voluntary in a * and no 
VICE eeffential parts of his charity *. In order, 
I i therefore, to ſet this matter in a uſt light, 
"1 I ſhall, | 


I. Settle the notion of private friend- 
ſhip, and the love of our country, 
and ſhew how far they are truly vir- 
tuous and honourable. And then, 

II. Offer a few things more directly, 
to vindicate the Chriſtian benevo- 
lence againſt the force of * ob- 
jection. 


* CHARACTERISTICS, Vol. I. p. 99- 
j I. LAM 


r 
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I. I AM to ſettle the true notion of SERM, 
private friendſhip, and the love of aur 1II. 
country, and ſhew how far they are truly w—v— 
virtuous and honourable. Tis undeni- 
able, that both theſe principles have been 
groſſly abuſed. Private friendſhips have 
been only little parties in vice and miſ- 
chief, and public diſorder; and an attach- 
ment to the intereſts of particular ſocieties 
has been a vile conſpiracy againſt juſtice, 
honour, liberty, and the peace and hap- 
pineſs of the world. Tis neceflary there- 

fore that we ſettle their proper bounds, 
that none may be led away, by the mere 
force of agreeable and bewitching ſounds, 

ſo as to pervert what, if rightly under- 
ſtood, are really amiable and wſeful, into 
- monſtrous, unnatural and hurtful qualities. 

UNIVERSAL benevolence, then, is the 
en law to all rational beings; a law 
of eternal and immutable obligation, the 
authority of which ought not to be ſu- 
perſeded, limited, or, in the leaſt, weak- 
ned by any ſelfiſh or partial affections. 

| F or if there be wy beauty and amiable-- 
neſs, 
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De ber fectiom of the 


SERM. neſs, at all, in doing good, the more ex- 
III. tended our views are, it muſt be ſo much 
the more meritorious and honourable; 


and, conſequently, to aim at the univer- 
fal good muſt he the higheſt degree of 


virtue. —— Nothing forms ſo great and 
worthy a character. Tis indeed the 


chief part even of God's moral recti- 
tude; and muſt, therefore, be the fur 
preme dignity and perfection of human 
nature. Again, the happineſs of the Whole 
ſpecies cannot be 100 intenſely purſued ; 


whereas all other. affections are no longer 
innocent, than while they are, at leaſt, 


conſiſtent with this; are only virtuous, fo 
far as they directly promote it; but are 
baſe and deteſiable, when they interfere 
with it. N 

To apply this to the caſe of private 
Friendſhip. When my love of a friend 


is inconſiſtent with the regards I owe my Ml 


country ; and eſpecially when it oppoſes 
the general, good of mankind, to whom 


all my ſervices are more immediately and 


ſtrictly due; tis an unnatural affection, 
and ought to be rooted out of the mind; 
becauſe, were it unwerſally indulg'd, it 

| would 


friend by interrupting the courſe of juf- 
tice, or violating the rules of honour, who 
is not an utter ſtranger to virtue ; but, on 


the contrary, muſt it be a noble action, 


agreeable to reaſon, humanity, and every 
benevolent and ſocial principle, to deſert 
him for the public good. And this be- 
ing the great rule by which we are to 
determine, in all cafes, concerning the 
expediency and fitneſs of private friend- 
ſhips; it follows farther, that they have 


nothing truly generous in them, but as 


they tend to cultivate and improve uxi- 
verſal benevolence; and are a natural 
means to make the whole ſpecies hap- 


PY- 


For if they are not choſen for this 


reaſon becauſe they are beſt upon the 
whole, if they are only not contrary to 
the public happineſs, but have no direct 


influence to promote it, our views muſt 


be mean and ſelfiſh; and friendſhip will 
become a mere matter of private con- 
venience, or elſe of humour and fancy; 
4. | in 


Cbriſtian ſcheme of benevolence. 5 3 
would introduce the utmoſt confuſion, 8ERN. 
and an entire ſubverſion of all order and III. 

government. No man can ſupport his "VR 
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SERM- in either of which caſes it muſt be un- 
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The per "fe ectian of the 


certain and variable, as circumſtances, 


>Y* opinions, and intereſts alter; or, finally, 


it will be only the love of aurſelves, i. e. 
of the reſemblance of our own way of 


chinking, diſpoſitions, and manners, in 
others; and, conſequently, nothing like 


that ſublime and heroic virtue for which 


it has been recommended, and which, in- | 
deed, it is in itſelf, ſo long as 'tis een 


dium of univerſal benevalence. 5 
AGAIN, all friendſhip, in order to its 
being truly rational and praiſe-worthy, 
muſt be founded in virtue. For this is 
the only ground of that. eſteem and 


Reddy confidence, which are inſeparable 


from a worthy and generous friendſhip, 


Tis in this way alone that it can be at all 


uſeful, or, in any meaſure, promote the 


end of every leſſer alliance, viz. the wel- 


fare of the great community of mankind. 
"Tis this that . diſtinguiſhes true friend- 
ſhip from the vile cabals of robbers and 
traitors, men of dark and miſchievous 


deſigns, who may have all the other 
characters of it, ſuch as a ſimilitude of 
e tempers, paſſions, intereſts, ſecreſy, con- 


« fidence, 
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« fidence, conſtancy, nay, a reciprocal SERM. 
ce tenderneſs and affection for each other.” III. 
And from hence it follows, that the love 


of a friend muſt be proportioned to his 


real merit, otherwiſe tis fooliſh and un- 
reaſonable partiality; and that we ought to 
prefer every man before him, that has, 


really, a more excellent and uſeful charac- 


ter. In our effeem we muſt neceſſarily 


do it, unleſs our private affection has 
blinded and perverted our judgments ; 


and there are ſome caſes ſuppoſable, in 
which, if we would not forfeit the glo- 


rious title of being the friends of man- 


kind for a little fantaſtic name of friend- 
ſhip, we muſt do it in our ſervices too. 
Suffer me to give an inſtance, in which 
this is indiſputable. Suppoſe there is an 
office in the ſtate to be diſpoſed of, of 
vaſt conſequence to the common wel- 
fare, that requires, to the right diſcharge 
of it, very great and diftinguiſh'd abili- 
ties, and that the competition for it lies, 
entirely, between my moſt intimate friend, 
and another with whom I never cultiva- 


ted any familiar acquaintance, but have 


only a n knowledge of; if my 
friend 
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SERM. friend be unſkilful and indolent, and 1 
III. have reaſon to believe, from a thorough | 
experience of his temper,” that he will 


behave ill in it, to the detriment of the 
public ; and the other has a much better 


judgment, more generoſity, ſteddineſs, 
command of his paſſions, and is quali- 


fied, upon all accounts, for greater uſe- 
fulneſs ;—_ Can I be long in ſuſpenſe 8 
which to determine for ?—Shall I com- 
pliment my Friend at the expence of my 


country? Such friendſhips as theſe are fo 


far from being inſtances of virtue, that 
they would be juſtly branded with infa- 
my: And whoever acted thus could have 


no real benevolence in him, which can 


never prefer a, leſs good to a greater; 


.nor, conſequently, the advantageand plea- 
ſure of an individual, or the gratifying 


his ſelfiſhneſs and vanity, to the general 
happineſs. 

 Imay add, that there is ſomething, in 
almoſt all accounts of private friendſhip, 
that is in a great meaſure mechanical. A 


high eſteem of a wiſe, virtuous, and uſe- 


ful character, an ardent zeal to ſerve our 
friends, and faithfulneſs to their intereſts, 
| 18 
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is what all may attain to; but the fer- Seam. 
vour and ſtrength of paſſion that ſome- III. 
times mixes with it, what we may call Wy 
the enthu/iaſm of friendſhip, depends very 
much upon a particular conſtitution. 
"Tis the more groſs part. And though 
it be highly extolled, and is apt to ſtrike 
in the relation, and beget the ſtrongeſt 
prejudices in favour of friendſhip, it is 
rather by engaging our Sections, than 
convincing our Judgment. What is 
moſt valuable in it is the deliberate and 
rational part, which is founded on prin- 
ciples of generous and univerſal benevo- 
lence. 
AND as there is a great deal mechanical, 
there are other things very highly cele- 
brated, which, if they are preſcrib'd as 
general rules and laws of friendſhip, are 
wild and romantic. For inſtance, it 1s 
magnified as a moſt noble and heroic ac- 
tion for a man to facrifice all private inte- 
reſt, and even life itſelf, for his friend. I 
ſhall not diſpute the diſintereſtedneſs and 
generofity of it, nor that it may, in ſome 
caſes, be, upon the whole, very commen- 
dable; but there are others, in which 
it 


8 De perfection of the 
SERM. it will be eaſy to ſhew, that it may not 
III. only be raſh and imprudent in him, but in- 
—— conſiſtent with prior and more important 
obligations. — The circumſtances of his 
Family, and others whoſe happineſs near- 
ly depend upon him his importance 
to the ſociety of which be is a member 
and uſefulneſs to the world in general. 
ought all to be conſider d; and may be 
very ſtrong arguments to prevail with him 
to preſerve himſelf. And if for the ſake 
of a friend, who, tho' poſleſs'd of ſeve- 
ral amiable qualities, may be of little con- 
ſequence in active and ſocial life, he de- 
prives his children of a kind protector 
and guide, and the ſtate of a wiſe expe- 
rienc'd counſellor, the chief aſſertor and 
guardian of its liberties; and conſequently 
over- rules the ſtrongeſt impulſes of natural 
_ affefion, and the regard he owes his coun- 
try, and mankind ; his friendſhip is evi- 
dently founded on the ruins of reaſon and 
humanity. Let us therefore ſeparate the 
mechanical part, and all extravagant tranſ- 
ports, from private friendſhip, and conſi- 
der it as a thing that reaſon may approve 
and juſtify ; and we ſhall find, that tis 
nothing 


A AS? 
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f nothin g more than the reciprocal eſteem S E RM. 
and offeion of virtuous minds, united by III. 
a: harmony of inclinations, views, and 
intereſt, all upright and generous ——— 
That it never exceeds, in any inſtance, 
the rules of juſtice, truth, and honour ;— 
is always ſubſervient to the great law of 
univerſal benevolence ; and valuable, 
not as tis an attachment to private per- 
ſons, but as a means of promoting the 
cauſe of virtue, and the happineſs of the 
world. | 5 mL | 

The ſame may be ſaid of the love of our 
country, viz. that tis a rational and vir- 
tuous difpoſition, not merely as tis a re- 
gard for a particular part of the ſpecies, 
but as it has a tendency to advance the 
univerſal good. To love our country on- 
ly becauſe we were born in it, without 
carrying our views to-any thing farther, 
is weak and childiſh; the prejudice of 
education and cuſtom: This is making 
mere chance the ground and rule of our 
affection, and not the dictates of reaſon 
and virtue: Or are we ſtrongly attach'd 

to the inhabitants of a particular ſpot 
only upon this account, our being engag'd 
Vor. I. E to 


mh 60 2. per febtion of the 
mw SERM. to defend and ſupport each other This 
III. is debaſing a very noble principle, and 
making it mean and ſelfiſh. In order, 
therefore, to raiſe it to ſo great and he- 
roic a virtue as it has been repreſented, 
we muſt ſeek out ſome other foundation 
for it. Now the true ſtate of che r matter 
I take to be this: 
FoR their ſecurity againſt injury ad 
violence, and to anſwer, in the mct ef- 
fectual manner, the great end of their 
benevolent and generous affections, man- 
kind found it neceſſary to form particular i 
ſocieties: The reaſon of ſupporting theſe 
voluntary combinations is not only e- 
_ defence, but becauſe ſuch*a method is for 
the general good: Theſe two ideas ought | 
never to be ſeparated, becauſe things can't 
continue in a regular and natural ſtate, 
but while the good of every part is con- 
1 ſider'd as ſubordinate to the good of the 
* whole: Now the good of the whole is 
11 unqueſtionably beſt promoted, by every 
8:0 perſon's having a hearty affection for the 
| | ' ſociety to which he belongs, and a ſtrong 
14 | I zeal for its welfare: This is his imme- 
ij: | diate concern; —— the ſtation and ſphere 
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of uſefulneſs that providence has affign'd SER M. 
him. And to be indifferent about his III. 
country, nay, indeed, not to cultivate an 3 
ardent love of it; but, inſtead of this, 
to amuſe himſelf with forming idle 
ſchemes for the benefit of Foreign nations, 

to whom he is no way related, nor, per- 
haps, likely to be known, nor, conſe- 
quently, to have ſo much influence among 
them, as to be able to reduce his ſchemes, 
were they ever ſo beneficial, to practice; 
is very prepoſterous and extravagant: Tis, 
in effect, reſolving to be uſeleſs, and ne- 
glect the good of mankind altogether. 

Since, therefore, a love of the public, 
i. e. of the particular civil community of 
which we are members, and a generous 
defence of its laws and liberties, is the 
only way that men, in general, have, 
to contribute their ſhare to the happi- 
neſs of the ſpecies, and, if univerſally cul- 


'S W tivated, a natural means of effecting this 
ry noble and moſt deſireable end; we muſt 
he reſolve the merit of it chiefly into this, 


and enlarge it beyond narrow, contracted 


ng 
1. views, if we would make it a ſublime and 
are | heroic virtue: The undeniable conſe- 


of il — 42 quence 
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SERM. quence of which is, that 'tis only a ra- 


III. tional principle, when 'tis entirely con- 
— ſiſtent with, and ſubſervient to the ſu- 
preme law of univerſal benevolence. —— 
It ought never to propoſe a drftin& inte- 
reſt from that of the whole; for then it 
immediately ceaſes to be an amiable and 
uſeful quality, and becomes one of the 
moſt vile and miſchievous: For inſtance, 
when it prompts any to extend their ter- 
ritories by unjuſt conqueſts, to opprefs 
and plunder weaker ſtates, and ſpread ſla- 
very and deſtruction thro' the world; in 
all ſuch caſes, when a particular coun- 
try is a wicked faction againſt the rights of 
all mankind, which, it would be for the 
general good, to, have ſuppreſs'd and ex- 
tirpated, no one who has any ſenſe of ge- 
neroſity can rejoice in its ſucceſs: Love 
of our country is then a private affection, 
and muſt give way to the public one: 
And tho' we may be ſo far concern'd for 
its proſperity, as to lament the degene- 
racy and violence that prevails in it, and 
even to hazard our lives to remedy its 
diſorders; we can't ſurely wiſh well to 
It any other * while 'tis carrying on 


ſuch 
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ſuch miſchievous ſchemes; we can't re- SERM. 
joice in its victories, without declaring III. 

ourſelves enemies to juſtice, liberty, and T 


the univerſal happineſs, and, conſequently, 

a being monſters of iniquity and cruelty, 

it Ix appears upon the whole, that both 

1d private friendſhip, and the love of our 
1C country, are only ſo far amiable and gene- 

e, rous, as they are branches of univerſal 

r- benevolence. Nothing can be a virtuous, 

fs a great or noble, but what is alſo a »/e- 

a ful quality; and 'tis an infallibly right 
in rule of judging in all caſes of benevo- 
J- lence, which may ſeem to claſh and, in- 

of terfere with each other, to aim at the 

1 greateſt and moſt extenſive good: So that 
N if there be a real neceſſity, I am to ſacri- 

e fice my friend for the ſake of my coun- 

e try, and my country for the general hap- 

, pineſs of mankind. Univerſal benevo- 

2 lence, therefore, is infinitely the moſt ex- 

Or alted and heroic ſpring of action; becauſe 

8 the univerſal good can't be purſued to an 

d exceſs, but private friendſhip and the 

ts love of our country may be ſo preverted, 

to as to become miſchievous and deſtructive 


principles: The former is entirely dis 
3 intereſted, 


The perfection of 2 


SER M. intereſted, and can proceed only from the 
III. love of goodneſs, and, conſequently, is a 
O moſt godlike diſpoſition; the latter may 
both ſpring from little, feliſþ motives, and 
terminate in a narrow private intereſt : 
The former contains every inſtance of re- 
ſtrain'd and partial affection, that has any 
thing great and lovely in it, and is there- 
fore the whole ſum of ſocial virtue; where- 
as the latter, without more enlarg'd views 
than the mere pleaſure of a friend, or the 
welfare of our country, forms a charac- 
ter ſo far from being eminently good, 
that it wants /e very eſſentials of true 
goodneſs. And this alone is ſufficient 
to vindicate our Saviour's ſcheme of bene- 
volence, and give us a high idea of its 
excellency and perfection. I proceed, hows- 
ever, in the 
SECOND place, to offer a few things, 
more directly, in anſwer to the objec- 
tion that has been made againſt it, from 
its not recommending, particularly, pri- 
vate friendſhip, and the love of our coun- 
5 And, 
TERRE is one ETON "RY which 
1 been alread y hinted, that will go a 
| great 


9 
2 
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great way, of itſelf, to remove this ſeem- SE RM. 
ing difficulty, viz. that the Chriſtian III. 
principle of univerſal benevolence in- 


cludes both theſe, ſo far as they are 
founded in reaſon, and have any thing 
virtuous and praiſeworthy in them: Uni- 
verſal benevolence muſt, in the very na- 
ture of the thing, comprehend every ſpe- 
cies of real benevolence; and a com- 
mand to promote the general good, neceſ- 
farily implies all the proper means of do- 
ing it; and, conſequently, every inſtance 


of private friendſhip, and zeal for the in- 


tereſts of particular communities, that ap- 
pears to have this natural tendency. 

'Tis no juſt objection againſt moral 
diſcourſes, that they lay down, chief- 
ly, general rules for the right con- 
duct of life: for theſe alone are eternal 


and wnchangeable morality: and the true 


application of them to particular caſes 
muſt be left to every man's own reaſons 
becauſe it depends on a variety of cir- 
cumſtances, that alter the expediency of 
things. To apply this to the point before 
us; the great law of benevolence is to 
aim at the happineſs of the whole ſpe- 
E 4 | cies: 


66 De perfeftion of the. 
SERM. cies: This is a proper rule for all man- 
III. kind, and obliges perſons of every com- 
plexion and character; but the manner 
in which it may be done is, to different 
men, very different, and, conſequently, 
muſt be referr'd, in a great meaſure, to 
their own judgment and diſcretion: Nor 
is this likely to create any confuſion, be- 
cauſe general principles are eaſily accom- 
modated to particular circumſtances, 
where there is an honeſt mind, and the 
leaſt degree of reflection: For every one 
that thinks muſt immediately ſee, that 
nothing can be an act of real benevolence 
which oppoſes the univerſal good; and 
will ſoon diſcern in what caſes, private 
friendſhip and the love of our country are 

a fit means to advance it. 
LE me obſerve farther, tho' the wh 
author, whom we are conſidering, ſeems 
to think it a frange ſuppoſition, that 
private friendſhip is not a matter of 
firiet and indiſpenſibie duty upon all, but, 
for the moſt part, a purely voluntary en- 
gagement. General benevolence is a fix'd, 
immutable, and univerſal duty. An e- 
ſteem of good and virtuous characters ls 
always 
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always rational, becauſe tis neceſſarily S E R NU. 
connected with the love of virtue itſelf: III. 
But this is not the notion of friendſhip ; VV 


er 
nt which is a peculiar relation, form'd by 
ly, | « a conſent and harmony of minds *, ag 
to well as founded in virtue; from whence 
or tis an undeniable conſequence, that it 
Je. can't be every man's duty, fince it evi- 
N- dently depends on circumſtances that are 
es, quite out of our power. There are in- 
he numerable inſtances, in which perſons 
ne may find ſeveral among their acquaint- 
at * ance, and in the fame ſphere of life, 
1 whom they highly eſteem, but not one 
ad proper to be choſen for a cloſe and inti- 
ito mate friend ; ſo that the recommending 
Ire private friendſhip, in the general, muſt 
have. been very abſurd, ſince 'tis only a 
ble rare and accidental obligation, and never 
me falls in the way of a great part of man- 
lat kind. And beſides, it might have been 
of attended with miſchievous effects; for 
ut, the bulk of the world, thinking it a duty + 
Ry of religion, and a neceſſary branch of ſub- 
d, lime and heroic virtue, would enter in- 


© Characteriſtics, Vol. i. p. 98. in the marginal note. 
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SER . to raſh, unconcerted, and diſagreeable alli 
HE ances, which muſt, naturally, produce x 
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peace of ſocieties: Whereas while they 
act upon the principle of univerſal bene- 
volence, no ill conſequences can enſue; 
and, therefore, the inculcating this prin- 
ciple only, as, an eſſential part of mora- 
lity, and leaving private friendſhip to fall 
in as a branch of it, juſt as prudence, 
on a view of all circumſtances, directs, 
is the 4w!/eft and bet way of inſtructing 
mankind. We may add farther, | 

 2dly. To vindicate our Saviour s con- 
duct on this occaſion, that there has been 
very little need, in any age, to put men 
upon cultivating particular friendſhips, and 
the love of their country; but rather to 
give a check to theſe narrow limited af- 
fections, and correct the exorbitancies of 
them. Mankind have a natural inclina- 
tion to both, and there is no fear of their 
neglecting either, ſo far as 'tis truly gene- 
rous and uſeful ; on the contrary, the on- 
ly danger is, that they will be. carried to 
ſo great a height, as to be prejudicial to 
the general good. The experience of our 
, own 
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oon times, and the hiſtory of all ages, is SERM. 
en ample juſtiß er don of the truth of this III. 
remark. W 
= Friendſhips have always been frequent 
1 | enough. But of what kind are they? 
do they not ſpring from humour and ca- 
price, from a harmony of odd, whimfical, 
and unaccountable tempers, from Vngula- 
rity and ſelfiſhneſs ?——or are they built 
upon the ſolid foundations of honour and 
virtue? In like manner, zeal for the in- 
' tereſt of a particular country is it not 
univerſal 2 But then is it truly bene- 
volent and public ſpirited? Far from it: 
Tis more commonly an abſurd and child- 
iſh prejudice, that makes men ſo extrava- 
gantly fond of themſelves, as to treat all 
other nations with inſolence and contempt : 
"Tis a zeal that makes an idol of our 
country, and is ready to. ſacrifice even the 
good of the whole ſpecies to it. There 
was no, reaſon, then, that our Saviour 
ſhould particularly inculcate theſe things, 
to which mankind have ſo natural a 
turn, and are ſo apt to indulge 70 exceſs : 
His great work was to rectify all diſor- 
.ders, and, in an eſpecial manner, the a- 
buſe of goed principles, and the extrava- 
gancies 


70 
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SER M. gancies that ariſe from it; and this he 


tk 


has effectually done, in the caſe before 
us, by enforcing the obligations of uni. 
verſal goodneſs, which will regulate all 
inferior affections without de eftroying them: 


For the obſerving 'this rule will lead to | 


every inſtance both of friendſhip, and love 
of our country, that is really amzable and 
beneficial, and diſcourage ſuch only of 
either kind as are unmanly, and miſchievoa, 
Let me obſerve, 

_ '2dly. Tur there was a particular rea. 
Jon, from the circumſtances of the world 
at that time, why the Chriſtian religion 


ſhould not directly and ſtrongly recom- 
mend the love of our country: In gene- 
ral, tis not a thing neceſſary to be in- 


ſiſted on, becauſe tis included in the love 
of mankind, and what all are power- 
fully inclin'd to by education, cuſtom, 
their own particular intereſt, and the like; 
but rather expedient that - ſuch narrow 
prejudices ſhould be remov'd, by incul- 
cating more generous and extenſive views : 
And 'twas much leſs to be expected at a 
juncture, when an affection for particular 


countries was 4 general nuſance, and tri- 
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they look'd upon themſelves as the only 
favourites of heaven; which made them 
ſevere and rigid in their cenſures, and 
moroſe and unſociable to all who were 
not of their religion: And, undoubtedly, 
the notion that ſeems, generally, to have 
prevail'd among them, that the Meſſiah 
was to be their temporal prince, and ex- 
tend his dominion over all the earth; 
would have put them on ſubduing and 
oppreſſing other countries, as ſoon as they 

| imagin'd they had a favourable opportu- 
nity for it: They wanted nothing but 
the power to effect this vile and barba- 
cous deſign, which their /e/f/oneſs and pride 
W ſuggeſted. —And as for the Romans, whoſe 
noble lectures of benevolence and gene- 
roſity are ſo much boaſted of, and their 
love of their country repreſented as the 
very perfection of heroic virtue; the 
Romans, I ſay, were the plagues and 
| ſcourges of mankind, and had actually 
carried their arms and conqueſts, and, to- 
gether with them, terror, ſlavery, and 
ruin, 


: jumph'd over juſtice and humanity: For SER M. : 
W tis well known, that the Jews were ſo III. 
partially fond of their own nation, that WNW 


7 1 | 1 
SER M. ruin, thro' the greateſt part of the then 

III. 
— — 


mend narrow views, and an attachment 


bappineſs ; 


The perfection of the 


known world. a 
—— Was this now a time to recomy ; 


to particular ſocieties, when the general 


intereſt had ſaffered ſo much by it?———1 


was rather the way to have deſtroy'd pu. 


lic benevolence altogether: The props MW 


leflon to be inculcated, in ſuch a con. 
fus d and degenerate ſtate of things, we 
certainly univerſal goodneſs, in order ti 
put a ſtop to the progreſs of ambition, 


avarice and luxury, which had introduc'd i 
ſuch dreadful deſolation, and ſubverted 


liberty, juſtice; and all ſocial virtues; 
This was the only remedy that could be 
applied to the prevailing diſorder : $S 
that our Saviour's ſcheme of benevolence 
is not only, in itſelf, the nobleſt and molt 
godlike that we can conceive of; but in 
keeping to fundamental and general prin- i 
ciples, and not deſcending to leſſer con- 
ſiderations, he acted the part of a wil M 
reformer ; a friend to the uni verſa if 
and an enemy to oppreſſion 
and tyranny. Suffer me to add, 


In 


Clriflian [cheme of benevolence. 
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In the laſt place, That tho' the Chriſ- SE rm. 


W tian religion has not particularly pow” 
1 private friendſhip, and the love of our 
WT country, becauſe, ſo far as they have any 
| thing virtuous and commendable in them, 
WE they fall in neceſſarily with the regular 
W purſuit of the general good, and becauſe 
'twas needleſs in itſelf, this being the con- 
ſtant bent of human nature; and finally, 
becauſe tis always more proper to reſtrain 
: | the exceſſes of theſe principles, than to 
W allow them ſcope and latitude, and was 
bo particularly at the time of our Saviour's 
appearance; tho', I ſay, for theſe very 


We ſufficient and weighty reaſons, they are 
not directly enjoin'd in the Chriſtian re- 


ligion, yet 'tis @ falſe inſinuation, that it 
has given no encouragement to them : 
For we have, in the character of Chriſt 
W himſelf, an eminent example of each of 
W theſe virtues, which is equally binding, as 
an expreſs law, upon all who acknow- 
ledge his authority: He choſe but twelve 
perſons to be his immediate and conſtant 
8 followers, and one of them he made his 
+ From Accordingly we read, in the hiſ- 
tory of the New Teſtament, of the di. 

ciple 


III. 


74 De per faction of the 


SE RM. ple whom Jeſus loved; whom he always 

III. treated with confidence, and particular 

— marks of tenderneſs and affection. 

20. {Here was a friendſhip that ſprang from 

virtue; from a conſent and harmony of 

the moſt benevolent, mild and amiable dif. 

politions; it was entirely rational,  difin- 

terefled, generous and faithful; ſubſervient 

to the univerſal good, being founded in 

the love of goodneſs itſelf ; and, conſe- 

quently, a perfect pattern for our imita- 

tion. | 

And was not his MES over Yer 

Luke xix. alem, from a ſenſe of its impending 
41. 

ruin, a noble proof of his ardent concern 

for the public welfare? were not all his 

labours to make his people happy, by re- 

forming their corruptions and vices ? was 

it not for this that he ſuffered ſo many 

abuſes ? ——nay, did he not even die 

for the good of his country? I may add 

to this the example of St. Paul, who was 

ſo tranſported by his affection for his i 

countrymen, as to wiſh that the greateſt | 

of evils might befal himſelf, even to be 

Rom. ix. accurs'd from Chriſt, if, by that means, 


| * might be the inſtrument of pre- 
ſerying 


ng 


ture. 
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ſerving and eſtabliſhing their proſperity. SERM:. 


Theſe: are inftances, than which, if we III. 
take in all circumſtances, none ever were, 
or can be, more great and heroical ; and 

had they been found among the old 


; : Greeks or Romans, they would have been 


celebrated with the moſt labour'd and 
magnificent encomiums. But when men 


et themſelves to magnify the powers of 


reaſon, and run down revelation, every 
thing, in the latter, has a /ow and invidi- 


: | ous turn given to it; the moſt godlike 


virtues loſe their luſtre; and the moſt 
exalted ſcheme of morality is debas'd and 
vilified ; as in the caſe we have been con- 
hdering, Chriſtianity is repreſented as be- 
ing defective for what is its chief excel- 
lency, and renders it vaſtly preferable to 


any ſyſtem of moral philoſophy, or any 


W. inſtitution of religion, that ever appeared 


in the world. | 

LET us then be perſuaded to culti- 
vate, to the utmoſt, difintereſted and 
univerſal benevolence; for what is the 
perfection of our religion muſt alſo be 
the rectitude and honour of our na- 


Let our conſtant aim be the 
Vor. I. 2 good 


—— a9. 


\ 


76 The per ſectiom of the Chriſtian; Rc. 
SER. good of mankind. Let us enlarge ou: 
III. minds, daily, from little narrow pre- 
dtces, that all our private pleaſures, du] 
friendſhips, our regards to our country, 3 | 
may be regulated with a view to this a; 
their ultimate end.—Nay, if it were poſ- 
fible, we ſhould extend our thoughts be. 
yond our own ſpecies, and take in th i <1 
whole univerſe of rational beings ; for the 
more unbounded ſcope we give to our ge- 
nerous benevolence and compaſſion, the 
more truly noble it is; and the more near- 
ly do we reſemble the ſupreme fountain of 
: goodneſs, whoſe tender mercies are over 


all his aworks. 


SER- 
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SERMON. IV. 


Of the image of God in man; or 
the excellency of human nature. 


8 r 
N — 


Gex. i. ver. 7. the Gra part. 


 $ God created man in his own 
image, in the image " God 


created he him. 


HERE is no part of know-g x x N. 
4 ledge more conſiderable than IV. 
a right knowledge of human 
nature: It is of the utmoſt 
importance towards the regular conduct 
of life; and all the errors of mankind 


7 in point of morality, 1. e. the moſt fatal 
errors that reaſonable creatures can be 
guilty of, are certainly owing to their 
| 2 "-- nat 


* 


78 Of the image of God in man : 
SERM.not underſtanding, or not ſeriouſly con- 
IV. - fidering, their own frame and conſtitu- 
tion: And yet it may well be wonder'd 
at, that men ſhould be ſuch great ſtrangers 
to the deſign of their own nature, and 
of all the objects of knowledge, know 
the leaſt of themſelves ; of themſelves, I 
ſay, whom they are fond of even to 
exceſs, and whoſe welfare they neceſſa- 
rily defire, but while they continue in 
this ſtate of ignorance cannot purſue; 
For unleſs we examine into our own 
make, and confider the powers and capa- 
Cities wherewith we are endued, and the 
ends which the great Author of our be- 
ing deſign'd us for, tis impoſſible we 
ſhould underftand our _ Or our 22 

neſs. 

InDEED, human nature has been repre- 
ſented in ſo baſe, diſagreeable, and mon- 
tous a form, that the contemplation of 
it muſt needs be frightful and ſhocking 
to a generous mind ; as having loſt its 

noble powers of reaſon and liberty, and 
being the ſeat of nothing but irregular, Ml 
impure, and miſchievous paſſions; as in- 
capable of any thing that is good and vir- 

tuous, 


or the excellency of human nature. 
tuous, and prone to all manner of vice SE RM. 


. 


and wickedneſs. And if this were true, 


who could take any ſatisfaction in look- "VY 


ing into himſelf, when he muſt behold 
ſach a hideous picture of deformity ?—— 

But, thanks be to God, the honour of 
our nature may he eaſily vindicated from 


5 ſuch unjuſt reproaches, as will, I hope, 


evidently appear from the enſuing diſ- 
courſe ; and, beſides, ſuch an account of 


it is, in its direct conſequences, | of the 


utmoſt prejudice to the intereſts of re- 
ligion and morality : For as, on the one 
hand, a right ſenſe of the dignity of hu- 
man nature inſpires great deſigns, leads 
to the moſt beneficent, generous, and 
godlike actions, and is a ſtrong preſer- 
vative from every thing that is vile and 
diſhonourable; ſo, on the other, when 


W it is deſcribed as having nothing excellent 


or amiable in it, and as a complication 


of mean-ſpiritedneſs, ill-nature, igncrance 


and vice; and when, upon this founda- 
tion, injuſtice, cruelty, ingratitude, pride, 
revenge, and the worſt of villanies are 
repreſented as natural to mankind ; this 
has a manifeſt tendency to encourage their 


5 5 dege- 


8 


SER M.degenerate and licentious practices, and 


IV. 
22 


nally, if this be a true picture of hu- 


undeniable : For God created man in hi 


Of the image of God in man: 


furniſhes them with an excuſe for their 


wickedneſs, viz. the neceſſary corruption 
and depravity of their nature. And fi- 


man nature, what muſt we think of the 
great original from which it was copied 
muſt not the giving ſuch. a character of 
it be highly diſhonourable to the ſupreme 
and immutable perfection of its glorious 
author? The conſequence is plain and 


cn image, in the image of God created lt 
him. In diſcourſing farther on thelc 
words; I ſhall, 


I. 3 wherein the image of the 
Deity, in man, conſiſts; and that 
not only the fi parents of the hu- 
man race, but all mankind ſince, not- 
withſtanding the corrupt and dege- 
nerate ſtate of the world, were ori- 
ginally formed after the image of 
God. And, = 

II. Conclude with ſome proper and 
uſeful inferences. 


I. I av 


r 
. n 
om To 
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J. I AM to ſhew basel the image 8E A 
of the Deity, in man, conſiſts; and that IV. 
not only the i parents of the human 


: W race, but all mankind fince, notwithſtand- 


ing the corrupt and degenerate ſtate of 
the world, were originally formed after 
the image of God. Some commentators 


W have imagined, that by the image of God, 


in which he created our firſt parents, is 
meant a w2/ible ſplendor, - a glory that con- 
ſtantly attended them, and reſembled, in 
ſome degree, the Shechinab, which was 
the glorious ſymbol of the divine pre- 
ſence: But this is matter of mete con- 
jecture, and of very little conſequence in 
itſelf, I ſhall therefore inſiſt no longer 
upon it, but proceed to mention ſome 
things that are more plain and certain, 
and of general and evident importance. 
Man is a being partly ſenſitive, and 
partly rational. There can be no reſem- 
blance of his great Creator in the ſenſi- 
tive part of his frame, becauſe HE is a 
pure and infinite ſpirit: And therefore 
when bodily parts, and ſuch paſſions as 
frail men experience, are attributed to 
"© 4 = 
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982 Of the image of God in man: 
Ser M.the great God in Scripture, we muſt un. 
IV. derſtand ſuch deſcriptions, as uſed in con- 
*—Ydeſcention to our weakneſs, and narrow 
imperfect conceptions of things; and in- 
terpret them in ſuch a manner, as will 
make them conſiſtent with plain paſlages 
that aſſert the ſpirituality of the divine na. 
ture, and with the reaſon and nature of 
things. It remains then, that man can 
bear the image of the Deity only in his 
intelligent nature. And, 
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1/7. HE reſembles his Creator in his 
reaſon and underſtanding ; whereby he is 
capable of making very confiderable im- 
provements in knowledge, and of dif- 
covering all thoſe truths which are ne- 
ceſſary to the right management of his 
conduct, and to ſecure his perfection and 
happineſs: in that he is not impelled and 
determined by mere inſtinct, but 1s capa- 
ble of conſidering and examining the na- 
ture and conſequences of things, and of 
making a deliberate and wiſe choice: 
And this, very probably, is one of the 
principal things intended in the text. For 
God, having finiſhed the inanimate and 

animal 


or the excellency of human nature. 83 


ning to the making a being in his own IV. 
w. image, after his likeneſs, 1. e. a reaſon- FW 

W 4: creature, who muſt, conſequently, 
reſemble him the ſupreme and moſt per- 
F7 reaſon ; and the great privilege de- 
ſigned to be conferred upon this being 
was a dominion over the inferior crea- 
n WH tures, in order to which reaſon was ab- 
is ſolutely neceſſary. And becauſe reaſon 

Iss the moſt eminent diſtinction and glory 
of the human nature, by which man, as 
lord of the lower world, is highly ad- 
vanced above the other beings that inha- 
bit it, 'tis not unlikely, that the hiſto- 
rian repreſents the Deity as proceeding to 
this part of his creation with peculiar ce- 
remony, to do honour thereby to this 
excellent nature, and give us a becom- 
ng ſenſe of its importance and dignity. 
W But, 

2dly. Tux image of God, in man, has 
a reſpect, farther, to the moral refitude 
in which he was created. The rational 
principle within him frongly directed to 
all the duties of piety ; to the practice 
of Juſtice ; ; and the exerciſe of benevo- 
lence, 


— 1. 7 (d 


animal creation, is deſcrib'd, as proceed- Sk RM. 


/ the image of God in man . \ 


SERM.lence, one of the brighteſt characters of 
IV. the Deity, in all its branches; to which 
A l aſt virtue he was alſo excited by peculiar 


inſtincts, that it was impoſſible for him 
entirely to ſuppreſs without loſing huma. 
nity itſelf. And as to his paſſions, they 
were all in a regular ſtate, and ſubject to 
the government of reaſon; which was ca- 
pable of keeping them within their pro- 
per bounds, that they might not, at any 
time, be extravagant and diſorderly. This 
was the yt happy ſtate of man. And in 
conſequence of his underſtanding, the 
great compaſs of his rational powers, his 
moral rectitude, and, particularly, the kind 
and benevolent affections of his nature 
(in which conſiſted his more immediate 
reſemblance of his Maker) he was ap- 
pointed to exerciſe dominion over the in- 
ferior creatures; and ſo to be the repreſen- 
tative of the great author and governor 
of nature in this lower world, and diſ- 
penſe his authority. I have given thi; 
ſhort and general account of the image 
of God in man, that I might have time 
to demonſtrate, what is of the greateſt 
| | | impor- 
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or the excellency of human nature. 85 
importance, and the only thing thatSERM. 
can make a diſcourſe. on this ſubje& uſe- IV. 
ful to us, vis. That, in all theſe re- 
ſpects, not only the firſt parents of man- 

kind, but their deſcendants, were origi- 

nally formed after the divine image, 


Add; | | 


if. Nonz will deny that mankind are 


reaſonable creatures, how much ſoever 


they may be inclined to diminiſh the 2x- 
cellency, and weaken the force of human 
reaſon: And, I think, it can, with as 
little juſtice, be denied, that the reaſon 
of mankind is able, in all important in- 
ſtances, to diſtinguiſh between right and 
wrong, good and evil ; and that their in- 
tellectual faculties are of very large ex- 
tent, formed for making great and won- 
derful diſcoveries, and capable of being, 
for ever, enlarged and improved ; fo 
that, as reaſonable creatures, they till 
evidently retain the image of God. And 
this, I believe, will be eaſily allowed; and 
the only queſtion will be, whether man- 


kind, in their original formation, before 


they 


86 


Of the image of God in nan: 


SE RM. they are perverted and corrupted by pre- 


IV. 
— I 


judices of education and cuſtom, the 
influence of evil examples, and vicious 
habits wilfully contracted, ſtill retain the A 
image of God, with reſpect to moral rec- 


ttude. 


Now that this is really the caſe ap- 
pears from hence, that they have under- 
ſtanding to direct the impulſes and af. 
fections of the animal nature, to conſider 
when they are to be indulged, and when 
reſtrained, to form juſt notions of happi- 
neſs, and regulate the deſire of preſent 
ſenſitive pleaſure, that it may not interfere 
with the rectitude of their higher powers, 
and the exerciſe of benevolence towards 
their fellow- creatures; that, having a 
principle of reaſon and liberty, they muſt 
be capable of knowing, loving, and ſery- 
ing God their Creator, and ſupreme gover- 
nor, and of the pleaſures of mutual be- 
nevolence and friendſhip, as well as of 
governing their animal paſſions, by keep- 
ing them within due bounds, and con- 
trouling them when they grow licentious 


and extravagant; and that this is the di- 


rect A of human nature, even in 
its 


or the exellency of human nature. 


7 in its preſent conſtitution, is a reaſonable 
nature, and the reaſonable nature of man 
has no eil tendency, but directs to the 
paurſuit of wiſdom and virtue, and to ſup- 
preſs all corrupt deſires. 


4 man nature to reverence the great author 
. i 85 and governour of the world, and ſecure 
bis protection and favour, on whom we 
W abſolutely depend, by an imitation of his 
- perfections, and obedience to his com- 


mands? does not nature teach us to be 


W juſt and charitable, to compaſſionate the 
W miſcrable, and relieve the diſtreſs'd? are 
WE not theſe virtues ſuitable to our - frongeft 
" affettions and inſtincts? and the contrary 


kind, branded as inhuman and monſtrous? 
Again, is it not natural to us to ſeek and 
endeavour to promote our own happineſs, 
and, conſequently, to mortify all thoſe evil 
W appetites, which are the ſources of corrup- 
tion and miſery? Or does our nature di- 
rect us to rebel againſt the author of our 
being, to prey upon our own kind, to de- 


5 miſery of our fellow- creatures, and to be 
agitated 


vices, by the univerſal conſent of man- 


light in oppreſſion and injuſtice, and in the 


its preſent Rate. . For human nature, even SER M. 


IV. 
* 


Fo inſtance, is it not agreeable to 2. 


88 Of the image of. God in man; 
SERM. agitated by wild and extravagant deſires 
IV. which ſink us even below the condition 
DF brutes? Mankind may, indeed, dege- 
| nerate into this miſerable ſtate, but, ' ſtil} 
all muſt allow that this is not human ng. 
ture, but a moſt dreadful depravation of 

it; for our reaſonable nature teaches us to 
abhor theſe things: So that, according t 
Solomon's obſervation, in all ages of the 

Eecleſ. vii. world, God made man upright, but they 
” have, ſought out many inventions. For the 
original integrity of human nature doe 

not conſiſt in having no temptations to 

vice, but .in being able to ſubdue and 
conquer ſuch temptations : Which it mult 

be capable of doing as it has reaſon to 
direct it to what is right and fit to be 
done, and a power of chooſing freely, 

and conſequently of acting according to 

its right judgment of things. | 

IT muſt, after all, be confeſs d, that 

there is a /ichneſs and diſorder, in oui 
mortal frame, introduced by the fall 
which, conſidering the cloſenefs and in- 
timacy of their union, may be ſuppoſed, 
in ſame meaſure, to affe& the mind: It 
may be a clog upon our reaſoning powers, 


or the excellency of human nature. 


and ſtrengthen the animal paſſions: But 8 x RM, 


this is entirely a natural, and not a moral IV. 
WNW 


defect; which can't ariſe, in any in- 
ſtance, from bodily conſtitution, but on- 


ly from a perverſeneſs and depravity of 


| ö the will: And ſuch natural diſorders are 
W oniy, like external objects and circum- 
W ſtances, occafions of, and temptations to 


vice, and conſequently of no weight 


againſt any part of the preceding argu- 


ment. | | 
Tre grand foundation of men's error, 


N in judging of theſe things, has been this, 


either that they have taken their eſtimate 
of human nature from the ſenſiti ve and 
brutal part of it, and not from the in- 


teligent and moral, and repreſented to 


their minds, as the original ſtate of it; 
ſuch evil diſpoſitions and habits as are of 
their own creating; or elſe, that they 
have underſtood particular paſſages of 


ſeripture, which give the character of 


the moſt profligate and abandon'd fin- 
ners, as deſcribing the natural temper of 


all mankind; and trained ſtrong figura- 


tive expreſſions, which are very frequent 
in * eaſtern languages, to their higheſt 


ſenſe, 


. 
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90 Of the image of God in man: 
SeRM.ſenſe, contrary to the general deſign of 
IV. the revelation, as well as the plain reaſon 
WT of things: And, indeed, if perſons will 
proceed in ſuch an undi/tinguiſhing way, 
tis no wonder they bring themſelves to 
believe any thing, however. abſurd and 
in itſelf incredible. Let me only add, 
that as it is a plain and obvious truth, 
how much ſoever men's partial views of 


things, and miſapprehenſion of ſome 


Wi doubtful paſſages of ſcripture may con- 

a found and darken it; that human nature, 
| = | even in its preſent ſtate, is a reaſonable 
Th nature, and that to ſuch a nature as this 

| if vice and wickedneſs, of all kinds, is necef- 
11 ſarily repugnant: beſides, I ſay, that this 

It | z an obvious truth; ſuch a ſenſe of things, 

I which is ſo much the honour of human : 
[LIK nature, and of the great God, who form- 
| - ed it to reſemble. his own perfections, 
1 muſt yield abundant ſatisfaction to ever 
10 pious and every generous mind. 

19 ISHAL L but juſt mention, that man con- 
Mt tinues ſtill to bear the image of God, in 
ft reſpect of his dominion over the inferior 
ll creatures. The inanimate, vegetable, and 
1.41 animal world are uſeful to him various 
4 it ways; 


+ the excellency of bumam nature. 


ways; ſome by their labour; others for SzzM. 


food and clothing; and not only admi- 


niſter to his neceſſities, but contribute, VV 
jointly, to the convenience and ornament 


of life: And it may be queſtioned, whe- 


ther it would be poſſible for him, in ſome 
inſtances, to exerciſe his dominion in the 
manner he now does, were it not for a 
kind of 7nſtin planted in the nature of 
animals, to acknowledge him as their ſu- 
perior lord. But I diſmiſs this head, and 


proceed, 


II. To make ſome uſeful inferences 
from what has been ſaid. And, 


1ft. LET us 1 thankful to God for 


having ſo diſtinguiſhed and bonoured our 


nature, as to form it after his own image. 
Our rational and moral powers, by which 
we reſemble the Deity, are the chief ex- 
cellency and advantage of our nature: By 
theſe we are eminently advanced above 
the brute creatures, rendered capable of 
the pleaſures of ſociety and friendſhip, 
and of improvements in knowledge and 
virtue: Tis by means of theſe powers, 
en G that 
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that we alone, of the whole viſible a 


are fitted to contemplate the great Author 
of the univerſe, and celebrate the glory. 
of his perfections. Are we not then un- 


der the ſtrongeſt ties of gratitude, by our 
united praiſes, to excite, in one another 
minds, a warm and affectionate ſenſe of his 
goodneſs, and a generous ambition of imi- 
tating his moſt excellent character? Shall 
we omit a duty, for which we are ſo 


| peculiarly formed, and the obligation to 


which ariſes, immediately, from our very 


make and conſtitution ? And as the noble 
faculties, with which he has adorned our 


minds, qualify us for paying him a vo- 


luntary homage and obedience, ſhall we 


not teſtify our ſenſe of this high favour by 
the moſt entire and chearful refignation, 
and devotedneſs to his ſervice ? 

ALL the laws, by which he governs us, 


are the reſult of moſt perfect wiſdom 


and goodneſs, and calculated to promote 
our ſupreme perfection and felicity ; and 
therefore piety, juſtice, charity, and tem- 


perance, or the regulating our affections 


and deſires, are effentially our duty by the 


very frame of our nature: And if we are 


wilfully deficient in any one branch of it; 
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; blance of tre Deity, fink into the condi- 
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or the excellenty of human nature. 


* 


if we are thoughtleſs and inconſiderate, and SERM. 


negligent of our actions, we are unworthy IV. 


the name of reaſonable creatures, 
highly affront the wiſe and bountiful Au- 
thor of our beings, who hath beſtowed 
that excellent character upon us. 


200. LET us maintain a juſt ſenſe of 


the worth and dignity of our nature, as 
we have the honour to be formed after 
the image of God: I mean, that we 
ſhould value it in ſuch a degree, as is ne- 
ceflary to enable. us to ſupport our cha- 
racer, and inſpire ſentiments of generolity 


and virtue. Tis a /audable- greatneſs of 


mind to preſerve ſuch an opinion of the 
excellency of our nature, as ſhall reſtrain 


f | from baſe and diſgraceful actions: And no 


thought will more effectually anſwer this 
end, than that of our being made in the 
likeneſs of the greateſt and beſt of beings : 
Shall ſuch a one diſhonour himſelf fo far, 
as to relinquiſh the noble entertainments 
of the mind, which are peculiar to rational 


Y deings, for thoſe groſs and ſenſual gratifica- 


tions, which he enjoys in common with 


inferiour and irrational creatures? and 
thereby, from being exalted to a reſem- 
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94 Of the image of God in man: 
 SERM. tion of a mere animal? An ingenuous 
IV. ſpirit would reject all temptations of this 
kind with ſcorn and indignation. ” 
OR ſhall I conſent to become viler than 

a brute, by rooting out of my nature 

the principles of benevolence. and com- 

. paſſion, which are the moſt lovely and a- 
dorable perfections of the ſupreme being, 

and making myſelf a * cruelty 

and revenge? 

Wu reaſon, which, by the if 

hand that formed us, was placed in the 

1450 ſeat of government, is ſubjected to blind 
1 5 and headſtrong appetites, and we are the 
1118 flaves and the ſport of paſſion; when we 
Will are aſhamed of a wiſe and regular con- 
Tl duct, and ſteddy adherence to the rules of 
religion, or afraid of the conſequences, and 
ſacrifice our virtue to worldly honour and 
advantage; when our intelligent and 
active powers, which are fitted for ſuch 
noble le purpoſes, and high employments, 
are loſt in indolence and ſloth; when, in- 
ſtead of being uſeful to others, and culti- 
vating in our minds habits of juſtice, and 
univerſal charity, we practiſe oppreſſion, 
fraud, and injury; alas! how wofully 1s 
that excellent nature debaſed, which was 
formed 


or the excellency of human nature. 


formed for ſuch high advancement, and 8ER. 


even for godlike perfection? Where is, 


then, the amiable image of the Deity, our © 


chief ornament and glory! Nay, I may 


_ aſk, where is humanity itſelf? For tis 


reaſon alone that makes men of us, and is 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing part we bear of 
the divine image; and therefore as men, 

and creatures reſembling the great Author 
of our beings, we ought to have a juſt and 


conſtant ſenſe of the dignity of our rea- 


ſonable nature, that we may never be 
tempted to do any thing unworthy of it. 

34ly. Tat notion, that man was made 
after the image of God, teaches us to love, 
reſpect, and honour our fellow creatures, 
as well as to ſet a juſt value on ourſelves : 
For the affection and reſpect being due to 


human nature, or rather to the degrees of 


reaſon and moral perfection, its reſemblance 


of the Deity, which appear in it, is 


equally due to it in my neighbour as in my 


own perſon ; and can't be with-held with- 
out doing injuſtice, and ſhewing contempt 
both to the image, and original. Cruelty, 
even to brute creatures, is a certain ſign of 
a very baſe and degenerate mind; but it 
muſt be attended with peculiar aggravati- 

5 G 3 ons, 


as 


Of the image of God in nan: 


SERM, ons, when tis exerciſed towards ſuch as 


IV. 


bear a reſemblance of our Maker: And 


therefore tis very remarkable, that when 


God appointed, by an expreſs command, 
that murderers ſhould be puniſhed. with 
death, this reaſon is aſſign d for it, for in 


Gen. iv. £. the image of God made be man. 


Uro the ſame account every lower in. 
jury muſt be criminal in proportion; and 
the contrary duties of benevolence and 
mercy neceſſary and indiſpenſable. And, 
doubtleſs, tis for this reaſon, among o- 
thers, that the love of God and of our 
neighbour, are repreſented, in ſcripture, as 
having an inſeparable connection with 


each other; which, indeed, is very evi 
dent, even from the nature of the thing. 


And ſince ALL mankind are made after 
the likeneſs of God, our good-will to them 
muſt be uni ver ſal: For we act a very con- 
tradictory and inconſiſtent part, if we pro- 
feſs a reverence and eſteem of the God of 
buman nature, the Father of the ſpirits of 
all fleſb, and pretend to celebrate the glory 
of his univerſa! goodneſs; and, at the 
{ame time, confine our good offices to 2 
particular family, nation, or religious pro- 


75 ion; and are * to all the reſt, 


who, 


' or the excellency of human nature. 


who, equally,” bear the impreſſion of his8 


— 


excellent and divine image. 


AcAlx, as we believe that we were 


made in the image of God, and to act in 


imitation of his example, tis our duty to 


exerciſe our dominion over brute animals 
with lenity, moderation, and mercy : For 
by unneceſſary ſeverities and cruelties to- 
wards them, we manifeſt a barbarous and 
favage temper of mind, and conſequently 
that we have loſt thoſe ſentiments of good- 
neſs and-pity, which are our moſt glorious 
reſemblance of the great Creator; and act 
contrary to thoſe excellent rules, which 
he himſelf adheres to in the government 
of the univerſe. And I can't help obſerv- 
ing upon this occaſion, that our treatment 
of brute creatures, who, in reſpect of their 
many ſervices to mankind, as well as from 
the regard due to our common Creator, 
have a claim to much better uſage from us, 
muſt be matter of great uneaſineſs to per- 
ons of a benevolent and generous diſpoſi- 
tion; not only upon the account of the 
miſery which they endure; but becauſe the 


barbarous inſtruments of their miſery are 


lo far from having that merciful temper, 


which the Chriſtian religion recommends, 


ON a © 4 that 
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IV. 


of the image of Gat in man: 2 


SrR NI. that they ſeem, almoſt, to ure forgo 

IV. common humanity. . _ 

— Ably. Sĩxcx no part of the i image of 

God appears in the conſtitution of our bo- 

dies, and the animal frame, but all in the 

intelligent nature; let us not value our. 

ſelves chiefly upon health, ſtrength, beau- 

ty, or any other enjoyments that are ex- 

ternal to the mind, but upon cultivating 

our rational powers, and our moral per- 

fection; or, in the language of ſcripture, | 

on our being created, after the image of 
God, in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. 

FINALLY, welearn, from what has been 

ſaid, to value the Chriſtian religion, the 

chief view of which is to purify and exalt 

human reaſon, obſcur'd and debas'd by ſu- 

perſtition and vice, and reſtore the origi- 

nal rectitude of our nature: This great 

deſign it is very wiſely adapted to promote. 

For the laws of this excellent revelation 

have a neceſſary tendency to the ſupreme 

perfection and happineſs of reaſonable be- 

ings; and it inforces the obſervation of 

them, in which conſiſts our neareſt and 

moſt honourable conformity to the nature 

of God, by the moſt important and encou- 

raging motives, By the goſpel, he "m 

| 0 
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of God is revealed from heaven, againſt SER M. 


all ungodlineſs and unri ghteouſneſs of men, IV. 
WNW 


who hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs. 
Therein, likewiſe, are given unto us ex- 
ceeding great and precious promiſes, that 
by theſe we might be partakers of a divine 


nature; particularly the promiſe of a glo- 


rious reſurrection to eternal life, when the 


| faculties of the mind will be enlarged, and 


its pleaſures more pure and ſubftanttal ; 
and when even this corruptible and animal 
frame will be raiſed @ fpiritual body, and 
put on incorruption and immortality ; and 
conſequently, inſtead of being a clog upon 


the rational nature, be aſliſting to it in its 


moſt refined operations. Then it will be 
ſeen, in amuch more glorious manner than 
it ever has been in this world, or than it 


could have been if mankind had retained - 


their primitive innocency, that God made 
man in his own mage Then the human 
nature will appear in its fulleſt Are and 
dignity. 

I can'T 9 without obſerving, 
that even the poſitive inſtitutions of Chri- 
ſtianity are calculated to advance the ſame 
bleſſed deſign, namely, to reſtore and per- 
fect the 1 image of the Deity in us ; as, by 


ee | their 


— r ee eee et ee ĩ—ä 


100 Of * image of. God ia mam dc 


SrRNM. their tendency to eſtabliſn and confirm! 

IV. good diſpoſitions, they aſſiſt and Promote 
W ||| the purſuit of real and Godlibe virtue, | 
W || Let us be perſuaded therefore, in the uſe 
10 | of thoſe means which our. holy religion 
100 preſcribes, to get as great a reſemblance 
10 of our Maker, in his moral character, a; 
is poſſible; that we may hereafter be 
admitted into the regions of light and 
immortality, where we ſhall be more 
completely lite him, becauſe we ſhall fee 
him as he is, and improve in this likeneſs, 
and, conſequently, in honour and elicity 
for ever, 
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G0 D not an arbitrary being. 


Ro M. ix. 20. 


2 but, O man, who art is 
that replieft againſt God 9--- 


EL H O' religion be in itſelf moſt SERM, 
TT TY excellent, and founded on the V. 
Co 8 higheſt reaſon, there is a great 
N deal of ſkill and judgment 

W required in order to a rational and ſucceſſ- 
ful defence of it. We ought not only 
to underſtand it thoroughly ourſelves, 
before we attempt to recommend it to 
others, but ſhould take care to ſupport 

it by none but ſolid arguments, that will 
bear being examined, and ſtand the teſt 


of 
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SSR.. of 4 ſtrict and critical enquiry; z and to 
V. 


God not an arbitrary being. 


give proper anſwers to the objections of 
its adverſaries. For, by an ill manage. 
ment, we may injure and expoſe the 
beſt cauſe in the world; and when the 
oppaſers of religion and that our argu- 


ments for it are weak and triffing, they 


will eaſily be perſuaded to triumph, a | | 


if they had gained a complete victory; 


and imagining, tho' without juſt ground, 


that this is all that can be ſaid in vindica- 


- cation of it, their prejudices will be more 


ſtrong and invincible : This is eſpecially 
true with reſpect to our reaſonings about 
the providence of God, upon which al 
religion depends. The ſame way of an- 
ſwering objections will not do in all caſes; 
but, on the contrary, what may be very 
properly urged at one time, will, at an- 
other, leave the truth quite naked and 
defenceleſs; nay, in the opinion of the 
ignorant and prejudiced, ſtrengthen the 
cena of infidelity.” 

Tus the words of the text were very 
ereimentl applied by St. Paul, as I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſhew in the following 


diſcourſe ;- but have been uſed by others, 


3 who 


— 


God not an arbitrary being. ; 10 3 
who overlook the particular caſe of which 8SERM. 
the apoſtle was treating, in anſwer to ob- V. 


jections to which they are by no means ͤ 1 
adapted; objections that are really unan- | Up 
fucrable, being againſt ſuppoſed methods 1 
of conduct in the Deity, which are abſo- WM 
lutely inconſiſtent with juſtice and good- $ 
neſs : And fince, beſides this, ſuch prin- 1 
ciples have been inferred from them, as Fl 
repreſent the ſupreme and moſt perfect ma 
Being under the character of a mere ar- "hh 
bitrary ſovereign ; and render it impoſ- 1 
ſible for us to judge of, or argue from his 9 
moral perfections, which are the only * 
foundation of amiable conceptions of him, 9 
and of the true peace and comfort of 1 
men's minds, as well as the ſureſt rule A 


— . — 


we have to direct us in our religious en- b 
quiries; I think I cannot employ your | 
time more profitably, than in ſettling the 
true ſenſe of this text, and guarding it 
againſt miſconſtructions: Eſpecially if it | 
be conſidered, that 'tis but too natural —_— 
for unthinking people to make ill uſes of [ ag 
it, injurious to the honour of God, and | | 
the cauſe of piety and virtue. I ſhall 1 
therefore, ; | / 
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V. 


God not an arbitrary Being. 


I. Pol r out two or dees things Gi 
are not imply'd in it. 


— II. PRoposk a few caſes, to which, 1 


they could happen, and were urg. 
ed as objections againſt the provi. 
dence of God, it would not be 2 
ſufficient and rational reply. And 
then, 

III. Syew to what cafes theſe wall 
may be properly applied. 


"A I AM to point out 40 or FRE 


things that are not implied in the text, 


but are falſe and groundleſs inferences 


from it- And, 


1. Wx ought not to infer from it, 


that God is a deſpotic arbitrary Sove- 


reign, whoſe will is the only rule of his 


actions. The great God, tho' he be ſu- 
preme, and accountable to none, always 
governs himſelf by the eternal and un- 


alterable rules of wiſdom, equity, and 
goodneſs: His will is not, ige, the 
ſtandard and meaſure of right; but there 
is an intrinſic neceſſary difference, in the 


2 | nature 


kw A #7 


God not an arbitrary being. 


deed, what God wills is always right and 
fit; always, upon the whole, fitteſt and 
beſt. But why? not merely becauſe he 


| i will it, but becauſe he is neceſſarily wiſe, 


juſt, and good. For can any man imagine, 
that if he ſhould will to deceive, to vex 


and torment his innocent creatures, and 


employ his infinite power only to make 


| ; them miſerable (which is a very poſſible 
3 ſuppoſition, if his / alone be the rule of 
his proceedings) ſuch a conduct would be 
iſiſable; nay, for even this muſt be 


maintained as a neceſſary conſequence 


I | from ſuch principles, that it would be 
better and more praiſe-worthy than ri ich- 
teouſneſs, truth, and mercy ? 


TuERE cannot be a more diſhonourable 


reflection on the Deity, than to ſuppoſe 
be acts without a reaſon, merely from 
bumour and arbitrary pleaſure : Tt repre- 
W ſents him as a 7yrant, not as a wiſe and 


8 7:ghteous Governour : It renders him 
fel to our contemplations, the ob- 
ject 
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nature of things, between Juſt and unjuſt, SERM. 
beneficence and cruelty, that cannot be | 
WT altered by the authority, will, or deter- 
W mination of any being whatſoever. In- 
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God not an arbitrary being. 


SERM. ject of averſion and  borror, and deſtroy 


V. 


all rational eſteem and love of him, and 


confidence in him: All expectations of 


favour from him muſt fink and vaniſh 
at once. For who knows how fuch 4 


capricious being, who is not determined i : 
by reaſon and juſtice, but makes his will 


his only law ; who can know, I fay, in 
what manner he will at ?——What poſ- 


fible aſſurance can there be, that he will 


not reſolve on the miſery; and ruin, of 


| his rational creatures? Nay, if he has 
promiſed the contrary, can we have any 


probability that the fame arbitrary wil 
that made, will not alſo break the pro- 
miſe ? Mere will and humour are fit, 
uncertain, changeable things ; but truth 
and goodneſs are fteddy principles, and a 
folid foundation for our truſt and hope. 
I ſhall only add, that the repreſenting 
the Deity in this manner renders him in- 
finitely more formidable than any earth- 


ly tyrants ever were, or can be, even 


thoſe who have been the greateſt ſcourges 
and plagues to mankind, becauſe he is 


poſſeſt of almighty and uncontroulable WE 
power ; and the thought of almighty W 


power J 


Cod not an arbitrary being. 107 
power, that is not directed by wiſdom Ser. 4 
W 1nd goodneſs, muſt fill the mind with V. 
ue utmoſt aftoniſhment and terror, —S hall 3 
ve then give ſuch a reproachful, ſuch a iz 
WE teh able character of the moſt perfect, | 5M 
the moſt amiable of all beings ? — 8 
hall we picture the very 5e of beings 
ss the very ort? And repreſent 
him, in whoſe unerring wiſdom, ſtrict 
impartial juſtice, and univerſal unchange- 
WT able goodneſs, the whole rational world 
have the higheſt reaſon to rejoice, as one 
chat every wiſe man muſt wiſh not 10 
W exif, | 85 
= 24). Ir can't be inferr'd from the text, 
chat men are not to inquire into the rea- 
bons of God's proceedings; or that they 
are, in no caſes, able to judge of the juſ- 
tice of his methods of Providence. For 
Cod himſelf, in the ſcriptures, frequently 
cappeals to mankind concerning the equi- 
ty of the general rules of his providential 
government: From whence tis plain that 
even he, that moſt perfect being, who 
is directed by abſolute and invariable rea- 
Won, would not have us believe implicit- 
chat any thing is juſt becauſe he does 
1 2 Vor. I. H it; 5 
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SERM. 
V. 
4 


of the utmoſt conſequence, and as 


God not an arbitrary being. 
it; but only requires of us to approye 
of it ſo far, as we can reconcile it to the 
general principles of juſtice and equity, 
In making this appeal God evidently ſup- 
poſes, that the reaſon of mankind is not 
only capable of judging in matters of re- 
ligion, but of determining concerning hi; 
actions; at leaſt concerning the fitneſs of 
the general rules, by which he governs 
the world: And therefore, men are over 
modeſt, when they refuſe to allow their 
reaſon that honour which the great Cre- 
ator himſelf has done it ; when they re- 
preſent it as blind and erroneous in caſe 
of the higheſt importance ; and as knoy- 
ing no more, and having no more di 
ſtin& and proper ideas of the moral per- 
fections of the ſupreme Governour, than 
the brutes that are void of underſtanding, 
Little do they confider how much they 
diſhonour and diſparage the infinite wi- 
dom of God, when they diſgrace and v- 
lify their own reaſon; how much, I fay, 
they diſhonour the infinite wiſdom ef 
God, who hath appealed to this dz/cari- 
ed, abandoned reaſon to decide in point 
the 
rule 
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tule by which we muſt be ultimately con- SERM. 
ducted in all our religious enquiries: For, V. 
indeed, whether God had appealed to it YR 
or no, men muſt, if they think, neceſ- 
farily follow its directions; and no au- 
thority whatever, however it may reſtrain 
and terrify, can make them believe any 
principles, or approve of any actions as 
juſt and tight, which are evidently re- 
pugnant to it. 

Axp if we are capable of judging con- 
cerning the ſequity of thoſe rules by which 
the divine government is exerciſed, the 
general principles of juſtice muſt be the 
ſame both with reſpect to God and man. 
If they are different with reſpect to our 
Maker, and are ſomething myſferious, and 
incomprehenſible, we know not what, tis 


impoſſible we ſhould be able to determine, 1 1 
in any inſtance, whether the divine con- 2 
duct be juſt, or unjuſt; for how can we 1 
judge without ideas? And thus an eſſen- 1 
tial perfection of the Deity will be im- —_— 


poſſible to be demonſtrated by us, which, 
notwithſtanding, is a fundamental prin- 1 
ciple of all religion. Indeed there may lj 
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V. 
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God not an arbitrary being. 
be difficulties, to ſuch Imperfect and 
ſhort-ſighted creatures as we are, in judg- 
ing of particular actings of providence, 
for want of underſtanding the entire Scheme 
that the great governour of the world is 
purſuing ;, but if we ſuppoſe that God 
himſelf can, for inſtance, puniſh his 
creatures for what they could not help, 
and yet be clear of the charge of in- 
juſtice, we confound and deftroy the n& 
ceſſary and immutable diſtinction be- 
tween good and evil; and make it im- 
poſſible for mankind to imitate his moral 
perfections, in wnich their higheſt ho- 
nour and happineſs conſiſts. We could, 
then, have no probability what kind of 
behaviour was likely to be pleaſing to him, 
nor what ſcheme of religion was moſt 
worthy of him: Nay, we could not be 
ſure that the he of men would not be 
the, objects of his diſpleaſure, and the 
worſt his peculiar favourites; and, con- 
ſequently, the practice of religion, and 
purſuit of virtue, would really be, as its 
Enemies miſrepretent it, no better than 


enthuſiaſm. 


Anp 


repreſent him, really, as an evil, vicious 
being, one whom every wiſe and good 
man muſt abhor ; and, conſequently, fix 
a reproach upon his character, that no 
nominal compliments can atone for. For 
even ſuch imperfe& creatures as we, if 


H3 — "0 
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4 AnD from what has been ſaid it neceſ- SRRNM . K 
- farily follows, that the ſupreme being will V. | . 
» never think we do him honour, if we | 
* give fuch an account of the conduct of 7 
us providence, as contradicts our natural 3 
ons of "juſtice and equity: Nay, to ſay 9 
chat he is wv? may be more honour- 7 
„able to him, than to give him the cha- 
n aer of a righteous being. For upon the 
: 3 ſuppoſition that the general notion of 
- juſtice i is quite diſtinct, in God, from what 
ie d in man; if we fay the Deity is un- 
| W juſt, we fay a thing of which we have 
vdo certain determinate idea; and, conſe- RE 
, W quently, nothing that is directly injurious 
f W to his abſolute perfection: The word 
0 I injuſtice is a mere empty ſound, without 
meaning. But if we affirm that he may 
WE deceive his creatures, or puniſh them be- 
F 1 yond what their iniquities deſerve, we 
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SERM, Juſt © and good were made to fignify tyran- 
V. ny and cruelty, ſhould be ſo far from be- 
ing fond of accepting the title, that we 
ſhould reject it, if it was offered us, with 
diſdain and indignation. 

THERE is a phraſe commonly uſed, 
which, perhaps, has led ſome perſons 
into the miſtakes I have been guarding a- 
gainſt, viz. that the end which God de- 
ſigns, in all his actions, in the creation 
and providential government of the world, 

is bis own glory. The expreſſion itſelf 
is, undoubtedly, capable of a juſt and ra 
tional ſenſe ; but has been groſſly miſap- 
plied, and made to ſignify, what it can 
never fairly ſignify, ſomething diſtiu 
from, and even inconſiſtent with, the ex. 
erciſe of juſtice and goodneſs. And, in- 
deed, tis natural for men to interpret it 
agreeable to the notions they entertain 
of God; and, conſequently, with perſons 
whoſe apprehenſions are different, it wil 
have a quite different meaning, and be ei- 
ther true, or falſe, as their apprehenſions 
are rational or otherwiſe. Thus, if men 


conceive of God as a mere abſolute ce. 
relgh, 
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who delights in nothing but lawleſs will, \ 


will then be his chief glory to exerciſe an 


time, a gracious providence over all his 


And I may appeal to all mankind, if they 
will lay aſide their prejudices, and con- 
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reign, according to them, his glory muſt SERM. | | t 
conſiſt in the exerciſe of an uncontroul- V. 9 
able and unaccountable ſowereignty, and e- 
very thing will be right, merely becauſe 
he wills it, and has reſiſtleſs power to ef- 
fect it. But this, I have ſhewn, is fi- 
guring the almighty being as a tyrant, 


and arbitrary dominion; whereas the true 
glory of a ſovereign is in the wiſdom, 
juſtice, and clemency of his government. 
Again, if we imagine it to be the chief 
attribute of the Deity, that he is Arict 
and rigorous in puniſhing ; his glory will 
be moſt eminently diſplayed when he is 
moſt i and inexorable, when he has 
moſt.of ftern, inflexible ſeverity, and leaſt 
of mercy. But if we believe him to be 
neceſſarily wiſe, righteous, and good, it 
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creatures; and invariably to purſue the fit- 
teſt meaſures to promote the general good. 
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ſult only their reaſon, whether this does 
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SERM. not give a vaſtly more - honourable and 
V. amiable notion of him, than the deſcrib. 
ing him either as an arbitrary ſovereigy, 
or an unrelenting judge. The glory of 
God can't be a diſtin& conſideration from 
the exerciſe of his moral perfections for 
the happineſs of his creatures, becauſe 
in this view he appears moſt excellent, 
and in the higheſt honour and dignity, as 
creator and governor of the univerſe, 
and the compaſſionate father of all intel. 
ligent beings: And a defect in power, 
knowledge, or extent of dominion, would 
not ſtain and obſcure his glory, in any de- 
gree of compariſon, like acts of injuſtice, 

and cruelty, I proceed now, 
2dly. HAvinG pointed out ſome gene- 
ral principles that are falſely inferred 
from the text, Nay, but, O man, who art 
thou that replieſt againſt God? to men- 
tion, briefly, a few caſes, to which if they 
could happen, and were urged as objec- 
tions againſt the providence of God, it 
would not be a ſufficient, and rational 
reply. And, in general, ſuch an anſwer 
muſt be very weak and zrifling in all 
caſes, 


— IO 
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caſes, that are evidently repugnant to SeRM. 

juſtice and goodneſs. Thus, if we could V. 

ſuppoſe, that God had abſolutely deter- WW" 

mined the final and eternal miſery of 

great numbers of his rational creatures; 

or that he tempted and excited them to 

fin; that he enjoined impracticable duties, 

and puniſhed any for not believing or 

not doing impoſſibilities; if theſe extrava- 

gant things, I fay, could be ſuppoſed of 

the ſupreme and all- perfect being, who 

is righteous in all his ways, and whoſe 

tender mercies are over all his works ; k 

would be the moſt impertinent thing in 

the world, to think to fatisfy the reaſon 

of mankind by reſolving all into his ſove- . 

reignty, and ſaying, Who art thou, that 

repheſi againſt God? The ſovereignty of 

God, and his right to act as he pleaſes 

in caſes where juſtice is not concerned, is 

not the thing diſputed, but his equity and 

goodneſs ; which can only be vindicated 

by ſhewing, either that the above-men- 

tioned methods of acting are not inſtances 

of arbitrarineſs and cruelty, or that arbi- 

trarineſs and cruelty, which are reckon'd' 
monſtrous 
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SERM. monſtrous crimes in all other beings, ate 


no blemiſhes in God's government of the 
WY world. 


InDEED, had I a notion of the ſupreme 
Creator and Father of mankind (I ſpeak 


it with quite different ſentiments, and 


with the higheſt eſteem and reverence 
of his moral character) but had I really 
a notion of him as deſtitute of equity and 


' benevolence, and acting only for the oſten- 


tation of his ſupreme power, and ſove. 
reign dominion, I might, perhaps, think 
it prudent not to complain, that I might 
not expoſe myſelf to the reſentment of 
ſo terrible an enemy ;—but would there 
be ever the leſs reaſon for complaint? 
The mouth of the objector might be ſtop- 


ped by his fears: but would the 
force of the objection be at all abated? It 
could not be, as long as there remained any 


difference in actions, any diſtinction of 
juſt or unjuſt. For if power alone does 


not conſtitute right (and if it does, the 


moſt powerful, in every degree, muſt be 
univerſally, and without exception, the 
molt righteous): the greaze/? being, be his 
power 
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wer ever ſo extenſive, and his domi- SERBI. 
nion ever ſo uncontroulable, can have no V. 
more authority to be unjuſt and cruel WWW 
than the meaneſt ; but, on the contrary, 
will be, in proportion, a more cuil and 1 
miſchievous being, and more juſtly the ob- 
ject of univerſal abhorrence. It remains 0 
to be enquired, Fi 
zaly. To what caſes the words of the | 
text may be properly applied. Now this dl 
will be beſt determined by conſidering = 
the particular argument the apoſtle was i 
purſuing, and to which they immediately C 
relate. In the 2d and 3d verſes of this * 
chapter, he laments, in a very pathetic 


manner, the diſmal fate of his country- =_ 
= men, who were caſt off from being the 1 
people of God, and devoted to deſtruc- nt 


tion, for their wilfyl oppoſition to the 
goſpel, after they had long been diſtin- 
guiſhed by peculiar and extraordinary 
privileges, In the 6th verſe he inſinu- | 
ates an objection, viz. that by rejecting 
the Jews, the word, or promiſe of God, 
which was made to the feed of Abraham, 
Wauld not have its e,; and, in anſwer 
to 


10,0 V. the deſcendants of 9 or 1 rael, did 
01 Eo not make up the whole of Wrael, or 
the people of God comprehended in the 
promiſe ; but as he argues more diſtind. 
ly in the 4th chapter of this Epiſtle, 
ver. 11, Sc. all thoſe Gentiles were in. 
cluded, who trod in the ſteps of Ari. 
bam's faith; and, conſequently, the call. 
ing them to the advantages of the M. 
ſiab's kingdom was not fruſtrating, but 
fulfilling the promiſe. And, 2dly. That 
the promiſe was never made to all the 
natural race of Abraham. This he proves, 
ver. 9. from the words of the promiſe 
itſelf, at this time will J come; and 
Sarah hall have a fon. Nor was this 
the only limitation of the ſeed of Abra- 
ham; for, as he adds, when Rebecca alf 
had conceived by one, even by our Father 
Iſaac (the children being not yet born, 
neither having done any good or evil, that 
the purpoſe of God, according to electim, 
might ſtand, not of works, but of him that 
calleth) it was ſaid unto her, the eller 
ſhall ſerve the younger. The ſenſe of 
which 
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which words is plainly this, that God, S ERM. 
« while the children were yet in their mo- V. 

« ther's womb, and, confequently, before W 
« they could, by their actions, either ze- 
« commend themſelves to his favour, or 
« merit his diſpleaſure, determined that 
W © the polterity of Eſau ſhould ſerve thoſe 
of Jacob; in order to ſhew, that his 
making any family, or race of men, 
bis peculiar people, or, in other words, 
dis taking them under his ſpecial pro- 
ctection, and conferring extraordinary 
advantages upon them, depended on 
| © his own wiſe purpoſe, as having a 
right to beſtow his favours on whom. 
W © he pleaſed, and not on any works and 
W * deſerts of theirs.” That this whole 
paragraph does not at all relate to Jacob 
and E/au conſidered perſonally is evident 
W from hence, that it is not true perſonally, 
but only in a zational ſenſe, that the 
elder did ſerve the younger. Again, the 
text in Geneſis, to which here is a refer- 
ence, proves unqueſtionably that this was 
the only thing intended in the promiſe : 
Too NATIONS are in 2 womb, and 
2 the 
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120 God not an arbitraty being. 
SrRM. the one PEOPLE ſhall be ſtronger thai 
V. the other PEOPLE, and the elder foal 
. S ſerve the younger. And finally, that no. 
23. ted paſſage, Jacob have I loved, but Eſau 
have I hated, ſpeaks only of the diftine. 
tion which God, in his providence, made 
between the race of Jacob and Eſau, 
with reſpe& to temporal and outward 
advantages. Fot the words, of which 
'St. Paul quotes h the general ſub- 
ſtance, ſtand thus in the prophet Malachi; 
T have loved you, ſaith the Lord, yet ye 
fay, wherein haſt thou Ioved us? Was nt 
Efau Jacob's brother ? yet J loved Jacob, 
Mal. n. and I hated Eſau; but how Ian 
laid his mountains and his heritage waſte. 
Having ſufficiently anſwered the firſt 
objection, the apoſtle comes to another, 
verſe the 14th. What ſhall we ſay then? 
is there unrighteouſneſs with God? Gul 
forbid. © Is it any injuſtice in God to 
e chuſe one, people before another, 
« confer upon them extraordinary fa- 
c yours? By no means.” This he ar- 
gues, with the Fews, from ſeveral paſ- 


fages in their own Scriptures; And in 
| the 
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3 thou that repligſt againſ# God? Shall the 


nale bis power known, endured, with much 
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God not an arbitrary being. 121 
the text, and ſome following verſes (up- SERM. 
on which J ſhall give you the excellent V. 
paraphraſe of the great Mr. Locke) he ar- 

oues the ſame point from the reaſon of 

the thing. Nay, but, O man, who art 
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thing formed Jay to him that fornied it, 

« Shall the nations that are made great, 
« or little, ſhall kingdoms that are raiſed, 
«© or depreſſed, ſay to him in whoſe 
« hands they are to diſpoſe of them as 
e he pleaſes,” Why haſt thou made me 
thus? Hath not the potter power over the 
clay; of the ſame lump to make one veſſel 
to bonour, and another to diſhonour ? What 
if God willing to ſbe his wrath, and to 
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long-ſuffering, the veſſels of wrath fitted to 
deftruction * And that he might make 
tuen the riches af his glory on the veſſels 
of mercy which he had afore prepared un- 
to glory? © What if God, willing to 
“ puniſh the ſinful people of the Jews, 
* and to do it ſo as to have his power 
* known and taken notice of in the doing 
Hit, bore with them a long time, even 


« after 


8 


x22 God not an arbitrary being. 


| SERM. © after they had deſerved his wrath, 23 


V. „ he did with Pharaoh, that his hand 
«s might be the more eminently viſible 
c in their deſtruction? And that alſo 
<« at the ſame time he might, with the 
«© more glory, make known his goodneſy 
e and mercy to the Gentiles, whom, ac- 
1 cording to his purpoſe, he was in a 
ce readineſs toreceive into the glorious ſtate 
e of being his people under the goſpel ?” 


I yoPE it appears, from what has been 


ſaid, that this whole chapter, which has 
been ſo confounded and darkened, re- 
lates only to God's dealings with 24. 
tions and collective bodies of men; and 


not to his favour or diſpleaſure towards 


particular perſons, and determining ab- 
ſolutely, without any regard to their 
actions, their eternal ſtate hereafter. The 


argument then, that St. Paul purſues, 


is only this, that God might diſpenſe 
his extraordinary favours as he ſaw fit; 
and, conſequently, eminently diſtinguiſh 
one nation, and paſs by others, with- 
out the leaſt 7njuſtice; and that to 
cenſure ach a way of proceeding, in 

the 
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not to others ? 
has not made the chriftian univerſal? —— 
hy does he permit moral and natural 
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God not an arbitrary Being. 5 


the proprietor and fovereign diſpoſer of all Stn KM. 


things, was arrogant and preſumptuous. 


And from hence we learn to what que- — 
| ions the words of the text may be 


properly and juſtly applied, viz. to ſuch 
as theſe; why God vouchſafes a re- 


velation of his will to ſome nations, and 
why, for example, he 


evil why has he not made all crea- 


W tures of the Higbeſt order, and communi- 


cated to all equal degrees of perfection and 


| happineſs? Nothing of this can be ſhewn 


to be contrary to juſtice, becauſe they 
are, all, favours, which his creatures 


| have no right to claim: And therefore 
in theſe, and all other caſes of a ihe na- 


ture, where juſtice is not concerned; 
which have no appearance of 'malice or 
cruelty, but are conſiderations of dom 
only; tis very pertinent and rational to 
fay to an objector, Nay, but, O man, who 
art though that replieft againſt God? We 
learn from this diſcourſe, 

%. How neceſſary 'tis that we con- 
ſider the uſes to which paſſages of ſcrip- 

Vor. I. I ture 
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| J | 124 God not an arbitrary being, 
100 S ERM. ture are applied, and don't argue general) 
1009 from what is only adapted to a parti. 
| I if WY cular caſe, This is one reaſon why texts 
1 ö } 1 have been ſo abominably perverted, and 
Ji g | ſtrained to ſuch abſurd and unnatural 
10 ſenſes, as are not only contrary to thei 
10094 true deſign, and the general ſcope and 
blk tenor of the revelation, but ſtrike at the 
Wi foundation of all religion. 


2dly. LET us cultivate in our minds 
the higheſt reverence of God, eſpecially 
the moſt honourable apprehenfions of his 
moral character; and being perſuaded that 
all his counſels are the reſult of nfimte 
wiſdom, and that his will is ever deter- 
mined by the highe/? reaſon, let us hum. 

| bly acquieſce in all the methods of his 
providence. Survey the work of God, 
the exquiſite beauty and harmony of th 
whole, the admirable connection and ſub- 
ſerviency of the ſeveral parts ; nay, {ur- 
vey thy own frame, the curious and aſto- 
niſhing ſtructure of thy body, thE noble 
faculties and capacities of thy mind; 
and from the ſurprizing marks of wif 
dom and goodneſs, which thou canſt di- 
flin##ly perceive, in thine un make, and 
in 
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God not an arbitrary being. 


the juſt and natural inference, viz. that 
the great Author and Governour of the 


W trived and ordered with the ſame wiſe 
and benevolent view; tho', in particulars, 
it does not appear equally, and in ſome, 
perhaps, 20? at all, to thy limited under- 
W ſtanding. 


Tux improving conſtantly in our minds 
premely aſe, and immutably '7u/} and 


advantages. It will reſtrain that im- 
pertinent humour of ſcepticiſi and cavil- 
ling, which makes men oppoſe their ig- 
| norance and prejudices to his infinite wiſ- 
8 dom.——We ſhall always conſider the 
| Deity as the moſt amiable and delightful 
object of our contemplation; neither as 
a weak capricious being, whom we can- 
not reverence 3 nor as a rigid, tyrannical 
| being, whom we cannot /ove.—— And, 
I finally, our religion, built on ſuch prin. 


3 x * CEE LET. 


univerſe is poſſeſt of theſe perfections in 
the moſt abſolute and compleat manner; 
and, conſequently, that all things are con- 


worthy notions of God, as a being ſu- 


| good, will be attended with very great 


I 2 ciples, 
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in the «bole conſtitution of things, draw SRRM. 
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SERM, Ciples, will be w/e and rat 


[; and 


V. there can be no foundation for any of 


"thoſe ſuperſtitious and enthufia/? 


mix- 


10 


tures, which expoſe the moſt excellent 


and uſeful thing in the world to contempt 


. 


le. 


ridicu 


and 
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Of the abuſes of free · thinking. 


GALAT. „. 13. 


For, brethren, ye have been called 
wnto liberty, only uſe not liberty 


fer an occaſion to the fleſh,--- 


HERE is not a more valu- SER. 
923 able bleſſing in human life, VI. 
than liberty. Civil liberty is 

the baſis of all ſocial hap- 

pineſs ; and liberty of conſcience the only 9 
foundation of a rational religion. When 
this latter is reſtrain'd, we are treated ra- 
ter like br utes than men, i. e. creatures 
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SERM. endued with moral powers, and account 
VI] - 
dass one of the chief excellencies of the 


ture, have taken care in this reſped, 


to miſtake licentiouſueſs for Chriſtian l. 
berty ; - or, in other words, not to imi- 


tal obligations, which are an eternal 


genius of the preſent e and ſhall en- 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking. : 


able for their actions: And therefore 


Chriſtian religion, and very far from the 
air and ſpirit of an impoſture, that it pre- 
ſerves the rights of conſcience ſacred and 
inviolable. But, becauſe the world i; 
apt to run into extremes, the writers of 
the New Teſtament, like perſons who 
had a thorough knowledge of human nz 


as well as in all others, to guard againſt 
exceſs and irregularity. Thus St. Pau, 
in the text, adviſes the Galatians not 


gine, that becauſe they were freed from 
the expenſive and burthenſom obſerv- 
ances of the Moſaic inſtitution, which are 
elegantly deſcribed as a ſtate of ſervitude 
they were diſcharg'd, likewiſe, from mo- 


and immutable law to all rational beings 
1 intend to confider the ſubject in a di- 
ferent light, ſuited to the complection and 
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Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 129 
wire into ſome of the chief abuſes of SERN. #90 
free-thinking, by which it happens, that 'Yh | 
what is really the peculiar honour, and FR 
greateſt advantage of our intelligent na- | | 
ture, becomes a reproach to it, and is at- 4.48 
tended with moſt igjurious conſequences, Hap 
And, ; . 171 
. EMBRACING the principle of liber- 
ty has ended, with many, in ingfidelicy, or 
2 diſbelief of all religion. Tis moſt evi- 
dent, that infidelity never more abounded 
than in this age of free enquiry; and 
that thoſe who are moſt looſe in their 
ſentiments with reſpect to the obliga- 
tions of religion in general, and of 
Chriſtianity in particular, are, in pro- 
ſeſſion at leaſt, enemies to bigotry and 
imphcit faith: Nay, it may be allowed 
farther, that 'tis likely they would never 
have gone ſuch a length as to throw off 
all religion, if they had continued in a 
blind attachment to the principles of 
their education, and to eſtabliſhed and po- 
pular opinions. Whence now can 
this ariſe ? We who believe that re- 
ligion, in all the parts of it, is ſtrictly 
14 rational, 
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SER NM. rational, can never allow that it is the na- 


VI. 


| Of the abuſes of free- 7 Bin ling. 


tural conſequence of a free and impariia] 


VV examination of it; but muſt ſuppoſe, on 


the contrary, that the more thorough- 
ly tis conſider'd, and the more nicely 
weighed in the ballance of true and un- 


biafſed reaſon, it will be the more 
heartily believed and ſubmitted to: And 
I doubt not bur I ſhall be able to make 


it appear, that this melancholy event 
may be ſufficiently accounted for from 


other cauſes ; and that it not only may, 


but oftentimes does proceed, not from 
a ſuperior under/tandi ng, or more adequate 
and enlarged views of things, but from 
ignorance, ſuperficial enquiry, and even 
from that prejudice, and implicit faith 
which the monopolizers of reaſon and 
free-thinking ſo loudly diſclaim. I would 
not be thought, by any thing I am now 
advancing, to diſcourage the mot rational 
and free . examination of all religious 
principles, be they ever ſo ſacred, and 


venerable, and tranſmitted down with 


ever ſo much awe and ſolemmty by our 
jorctathers nor would 1 be thought to 
aſſert, 


Of the abuſes of free-thi nking. 


aſſert, that any man is obliged to receive rent 


a revelation, which, upon mature deli- 
beration, appears to be unworthy of God, 

and repugnant to the reaſon and nature 
of things: For my only deſign is to point 
out ſome falſe principles which are all an 


abuſe of the true principle of liberty ; and 


by which, 'tis highly probable, many 
of the profeſs 'd admirers, and zealous e- 
ſpayers of it, have been led to a diſregard 
both of revealed and natural religion. And, 

1f, It frequently happens, that after 


men have rejected ſome principles, which, 


before, they looked upon as very impor- 
tant, nay effential parts of Chriſtianity, 


upon being convinc'd that they have as 


little foundation in the Chriſtian revela- 
tion, as in the reaſon of things, they ſtill 
retain others, equally repugnant both to 


W reaſon and ſcripture. In ſome time they 
are perſuaded, either by converſation, 
reading, or their own inward reflec- 


tions, that theſe likewiſe are abſurg and 


irrational; but inſtead of enquiring, as 
becomes honeſt ſearchers after truth, rale 


jt fer granted, all the while, that they 


1 8 are 


132 Of the abuſes of free: thinking. 
SERM. are real doctrines of Chriſtianity ; The 


VI. conſequence of which is, that the Chri- 


S—Y tian religion itſelf is rejected as falſe, 


becauſe ſuch doctrines, which are erro- 
neouſly reckoned as parts of it, cannot be 
true. Thus, for inſtance, a man reaſons 
that God can't be an arbitrary being, who 
| has no regard to the moral fitneſs of 
things; or an ill-natur'd being, who, pure. 
ly for the oſtentation of his uncontroul. 
able power and ſovereignty, has abſolute- 
ly determined the final miſery and ruin 
of great numbers of his reaſonable cres. 
tures; that no miracles can prove ſuch 
doctrines to be from God, becauſe they 
are a diſhonour to his moral perfedi- 
ons; and, - conſequently, no religion that 
teaches and inculcates them, whatever its 
external atteſtations are, can be of divine 
authority: But they paſs, among many, 
for important principles of the Chriſtian 
religion, and therefore Chriſtianity is an 
 Pmipofture. | 
| But why? May not Chriſtians 
miſrepreſent the doctrines of the religion 
which · they profeſs? Or is it fit 
8 | 1 that 


* 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 133 
dat any religion ſhould be condemned S ERM. 
before tis examined, merely from bear- VI. 
ſay ?——ls this freedom of thought, and 
rational enquiry ? Far from it, Tis 
rank prejudice, under the cover of that 
W amiable name; and a prejudice which, if 
it was ſuffered to prevail in all caſes, 
would render it impoſſible for men to 
form a right judgment of things, and 
leave no way, by which to diſtinguiſh 
between true and falſe religions: For 
nt this rate, there is nothing ſo extra- 

W vagant but may be charg'd upon the be 

and moſt wnexceprionable ſcheme in the 

world, as eafily as upon the worſt; and 

it will not be in the power of God to 

make a revelation to his intelligent crea- 

tures, that may not be rejected, tho it 

be ever fo excellent in itſelf, and brings 

= with it the hghe/ft and nobleſt creden- 

= tials. N 

AGAIN, when men, upon a rational 

and free enquiry, have found ſome of the 

principles in which they were educated, 

and in whoſe favour they had been a 

long time prepoſſeſſed, to be falſe ; inſtead 
EY | of 
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Of the abuſes of free-thinking, 


SERM. * reſting here, they draw this moſt un- 


VI. 


* St) of religion is deceit and impoſture, 


KY 


and unnatural inference, that the 


| Becauſe they are convinced that ſin; 
deftrines, which they had formerly a 
high opinion of, are abſurd and irra- 
tional, therefore all revelation muſt be 
diſgraced and vilified: And if they hay 


any inſtances of the corruptions of Priefy, 
and of their deſign to enſlave mankind, 
in order to advance their ſecular domini- 


on, and ſerve their ambition and worldly 
intereſt, by the ignorance and credulit 
of the common people, tho' at the ex- 
pence of the eternal and immutable obli- 
gations of morality and virtue (of which, 
to the reproach of our holy religion, ei- 
amples have been but too frequent) pre- 
ſently Chriſtianity itſelf is nothing but 
Prięſt- craft; the invention of dejigning 
men to keep the world in awe, and by 
an artful management of their conſcien- 


ces, to pick their pockets, and plunder thar 


effates. Thus they ruſh at once to a con- 
cluſion, without having any premiſes that 
will ſupport it; and draw conſequences 
from 
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Of the abuſes of free- thinking. 


from things that have no relation to, or SERM. [ 
comefion with each other; and yet, all VI. 9 
| this while, ſet oy for choſe reaſoners, and 2 9 


Fer enquirers / Never, ſurely, was 
the name of rational liberty fo groſſiy a- 


buſed! For ſuch a conduct as this, this 
way of believing upon no foundation at 
all, and concluding that becauſe one thing 
is falſe, another, wich is abſolutely di- 


ſtinct from it, is ſo likewiſe, argues a 


very ſhallow judgment, great confuſion of 


thought, and ſtrong prejudice. 
ANoTHER abuſe of the principle of li- 


berty is this, that ſome men ſeem to 
think, that becauſe they have a right 
to reject all pretended principles of re- 
| ligion, which are contrary to reaſon, to 
the perfections of the ſupreme being, 


and the eternal laws of piety and vir- 


tue, they may, likewiſe, throw off the 
belief of every thing that they can't ful- 
ph account for; and are no more oblig'd, 
for example, to believe a providence, 
W becauſe the viſible courſe of things is per- 


plex d and intricate, full of diſorder and 


3 ſceming injuſtice, and not ſach, as they 


ima- 
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VI. 


SxRNM. imagine it would be, if the univerſe 


was govern'd by an abſolutely. wiſe and 


V good being; than they are to receive 


fuch doctrines as aſſert that God is a n. 
gorous; ſevere and inexorable ſovereign, 
one that delights in the miſery of his 
creatures, &c. and deſtroy the neceſſi. 
ry and unalterable diſtinction between 


moral good and evil. This, I ſay, is 


another too common abufe of the prinei- 
ple of liberty, leading to a diſbelief even 


of the firſt principles of natural religion; 


an abuſe that argues great narrowneſs of 
mind, and is what perſons of any con- 
paſs and freedom of thought can't be'guil- 
„ . 
Tux are only little underſtandings that 
are inclin'd to be prophane and atbeiſ- 
tical, from their ignorance of particular 
events in the courſe of providence ; whilſt 
thoſe of a more refined genius, and the 
niceſt obſervation, always abound in ſuch 
reflections as theſe. © We can't de- 
« ſcribe the thouſandth part of the beau- 
« ty, and much leſs of the uſefulnels, 


ce of the minuteſt work of the great Cre- 
6 ator, 
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ator, and ſhall we pretend to arraignSERM. 
and cenſure the - whole courſe of his VI. 
providential government? As far as 


© we underſtand of nature, all the parts 
of it appear to be contrived and form- 
ed to the utmoſt advantage; every 
thing has its proper uſe, and nothing 
is ſuperfluous or defective. And as 
far as we underſtand of providence, all 
its operations are in admirable wiſ- 


| dom, and with the moſt kind and be- 


nevolent deſign. And is not this a 
reaſonable preſumption, that what ap- 
* pears confuſed and intricate to us is 
perfectly harmonious and beautiful, 


© wiſe, juſt, and good? This is certain- 


ly the moſt natural concluſion we can 
make, if we conſider the narrow com- 
paſs of the human underſtanding, and 
the ſcantineſs of its moſt extended 
knowledge; that we can't compre- 


hend the whole ſcheme of God's go- 
vernment, and, conſequently, may ea- 


ily err in judging of particular pro- 


vidences ; and that there muſt, of ne- 
ceſſity, be ſome things, in the tranſ- 
actions 


— 
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GERN. © actions of an infinite mind, unfathon. 
VI. „ able by finite reaſon.” Theſe will be 
tte reflections of a judicious Enquirer, 
who has any knowledge of himfelf, and 
of nature. And all ſuch, on the other 
hand, are but vain pretenders to rational 
freedom, who preſume to meaſure a 
things by the ſtandard of their imperfett 
95-4 and will admit nothing to be 
true, if they can't ſolve every difficuly 
that attends it ; not even that God g- 
verns the world, if he does it in a way 
above their conceptions, i. e. in other 
words, in a way, in which ignorant and 
fallible men could not, themſelves, direct 
and manage the affairs of it. Such per- 
ſons, I fay, are but vain pretenders to 
free enquiry, which neceſſarily ſuppoſes, 
as the foundation of it, a mode/# temper 
of mind, conſcious of its own weak- 
neſs and imperfection ; and as it prompts 
us to examine all things, that are within 
the ſphere of our knowledge, with care 
and impartiality, to reject as falſe what- 
ever is contrary to plain and certain prin- 


ciples of reaſon, and embrace nothing 3s 
true, 


always reftrains from paſſing a judgment, VI. 
or determining concerning the truth or 
falſhood of things, about which we have 
W 2 ideas, and which are beyond the reach 
of our preſent faculties. For all judg- 
ments and deciſions of this kind, which 
ue above our underſtandings, and conſe- 
W quently can have no rational foundation 
W to ſupport them, are not only the height 
of enthuſiaſm, but the utmoſt pitch "of N 
vonity and arrogance. 

W Sons, again, ſeem to miſtake liberty 
W for a right to diſpute every thing, as 
W cavil at all religious principles, which are 
commonly received, merely to ſhew that 
hey are free-thinkers. The great delight 
W of theſe people, who are often to be 
net with, is to puzzle a controverſy, and 
art objections againſt ſome point or o- 
cher of revealed religion; not from a 
Leſire of having them conſidered and ſolv- 
%; but, either to ſhew their parts, or 
3 Jr the ſake of embarraſſing and di- 
: ſtreſſing weak minds, who having, per- 


: wo neither capacity, nor leiſure for 
Vor. I. K cloſe 
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IJ true, but upon proper evidence ; fo it SERM. 
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VI. 


SerM. cloſe thinking, can't ſee through the ſo. 


LY Such perſons are, generally ſpeaking, the 


rit of liberty, I will not take upon me 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking 
phiſtry of their pretended argument: 


fartheſt that can be from freedom and 
largeneſs of mind : For either they yil 
not ſtay to hear their objections confut. 
ed, which is the leaſt that can be ex. 
pected from a candid and zngenuous ſpi 
rit; or, if they are gravelled and con. 
founded, make a ſhift to forget it ſoon, 
and repeat the fame empty cavils over 
again, to the next company they meet 
with as much unconcernedneſs and al- 
ſurance as if they had never received any 
anſwer to them. Whether theſe men 
are, really, in ſentiment againſt religion 
or whether they diſpute only for their 
diverſion, or from a talkative humour, or 
an odd affectation of an uncommon ſpi. 


to determine. However this be, they 
can't take it amiſs if they are ranked on 
the fide of inſidelity, becauſe they are a- 
ways talking againſt religion, but never Wi 
defending it. | 


Indeed 


W ther they are true or falſe; and no wiſe 
nan will, take up any opinion implicitly, 


. WW how powerfully ſoever it may be recom- 
*. nended by great names, and worldly ad- 
p. vantages. But diſputing only for the 


(cke of cavilling is not an honeft and inge- 
W 11045 frame of mind, but humour, pride 


r and Vagularity. And, yet, every one that 
© knows the world muſt ſee, that this prac- 
al- q tice very much abounds, eſpecially a- 
h mongſt thoſe, who, for want of judgment, 
en | 


1 have carried their free-thinking to ſuch 
an unreaſonable height, as, becauſe they 
W have found ſome notions, which they 
W once thought parts of Chriſtianity, to be 


pr W falſe, to believe there there is no principle 
me in it true. 

hey Luer me add, that when men are be- 
4 © come thus looſe in their regards to reveal'd 


religion, their vanity may put them upon 
Vet a.: . 
riking out new ſchemes, in order to ren- 


q der themſelves conſiderable. 


| : 
1 K 2 THERE 


Of the abuſes of 'free-thinking. TAL 
IVDEED every one has an undoubted SERM. 

right to debate, in his mind, upon all VI. 

principles before he receives them, whe- EY 
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Of the abuſes of free-thinking 
THERE is a ſtrong itch in mankind 
after fame, eſpecially to be thought emi. 


ent for qualities that are highly eſteem 


as arguments of a great and genera 


mind: And this may eaſily be ſuppoſed 


to be the ſpring of ſome mens oppoſ. 


tion to the principles of revelation, he. 
cauſe they are ever full of it; and folic 


tous only to urge difficulties, and not a 


all to offer what may be ſaid in its vin. 
dication. They think, perhaps, by thi 
means, to paſs for perſons whoſe un- 
derſtandings are enlarged from vulgr 
prejudices, and who, in their purſuit 
after knowledge, are under no bias; 
not influenced by cuſtom, human au- 
thority, eſtabliſhed and popular opinions 
nor by any conſideration but the abſtrad 
reaſon and truth of things. And wha 
they have raiſed plauſible objedtionz 


and urged them for ſome time, tho at 


firſt, perhaps, they had no deſign to 
hurt Chriſtianity by them, yet ther 
thoughts being continually turned again 
it, and never employed in its defence 


they may come at laſt to think that thei 
objections 
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ee, to imagine that they are more 
and more important; and, in the end, 


A prove it an impoſture. And thus 
Chat was, at firſt, only vanity, may, by 


eegrees, be confirmed and ſettled infde- 
„And, to forward this melan- 


Wrmay concur. The oppoſition ſuch perſons 
Wfrcquently meet with will make them 
Wnore eager in oppoſing, more tenacious 


Fined to maintain it: It will put them 
pon frengthening their objections as much 
poſſible; upon finding out new ſalvos 
Wo remove the difficulties that lie in 
Wheir way ; and more ſubtle guirks and 
aon, whereby to render the poſitive 
idences of the truth of Chriſtianity 
| ak and inconcluſive. Till what 
Wicy aſſerted and urged, for a long 
Wime, only for cavilling fake, or from 
0 ſpirit of contradifion that is too 
Natural to eager diſputants, they think 
N : KY them- 


nn OI EE ANTE IN AND 


| objections have ſome weight; and, by SERM. 


chat they are of ſufficient ſtrength to 
oerthrow the Chriftian religion, and 


f what they have advanced, and in- 


144 Of the abuſes of free tbinking. 
SERM. themſelves obliged i in honour to ſtand by, 
VI. as their own genuine ſentiments, 

SY” I sn, conclude this head with ob. 
ſerving, that there are many who pro- 
feſs a great value and zeal for free and 
impartial enquiry into religious opinions, 
and perhaps know ſomething, in general, 
of the reaſonableneſs and excellency of 
it, and yet have but a confuſed notion of 
the principle 1tſelf, and underſtand very 
little either of its 7rue nature, or extent; 
and others, who admire it merely be- 
cauſe 'tis cſpouſed by thoſe, whom they 
eſteem as the more ingenicus and ſenjibl 
part of mankind. Both theſe, therefore, 
are likely to follow, mplicitly, ſuch 
whom they regard as the greateſt pa- 
trons and defenders of liberty: And, 
conſcquently, if in the circle of their ac- 
quaintance, it happens to be the charac- 
ter of an enlarged and generous fpirit 
not only to aks nothing upon truſt, 
but to queſtion and diſpute the truth of 
every thing that is generally looked up- 
on as a ſacred principle of religion; 
they are in danger of miſtaking Scepti- 

ai 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking. I45 
an and cavilling for rational and im- SER NI. 
partial freedom of thought. For hay- VI. 
ing no fixed ſentiments of their on, 
there is no way left them but to followy 
the example of the moſt noted free-think- 
ers, to believe juſt as much as they do, 
and 710 more; and this, whether it 
be any thing, or nothing, is liberty. 
Thus may liberty be made to ſtand for 
bigotry and implicit faith; — an im- 
partial examination into the nature and 
evidences of religion may fignify hav- 
ing no religion at all; ——— and men 
may aſſume the character of being open 
to conviction, and free honeſt ſearchers 
after truth, who are zndolent and mage no 
enquiry. . 

2. Another abuſe of the principle of 
liberty is this, that it has led many, 
who have not proceeded ſo far as a 
dnenright diſbelief of all religion, to 
pay no regard, or at moſt but a flight 
and trifling regard, to inſtrumental and 
| foftive duties. Impartial enquirers into 

things have diſcovered the folly and 

miſchievous conſequences of ſuperſtition, _ - 
K 4 and 1 
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VI. 
— 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 


and enthufiaſm; that reading, hearing, 
praying, &c. can anſwer no valuable 
purpoſes, farther than as they influence 
men to govern their paſſions, and be⸗ 
have with juſtice and univerſal bene. 
volence to their fellow creatures; and 
that placing the whole of religion in 
7nward impulſes, a warm and lively ima- 
gination, and heats and raptures of devo- 
tion, has been of vaſt diſſervice to the 
cauſe of ſolid and uſeful virtue. And, 
undoubtedly, ſo far our rational and free 
enquiries have been of great uſe to us, 
by teaching us wherein the ſubſtance of 
true religion conſiſts, and guarding againſt 
dangerous errors. 

Bur from hence it has been inferred, 
that the in/rumental duties of piety are 
not only unneceſſary, but hurtful; and 
that an inward veneration and eſteem 
of the Deity, improved by frequent and 
ſerious meditation, is ſufficient, without 


any outward ſtated acts of worſhip, and 


all that is fit for us to perform, or our 
Maker to expect. But how does this 
follow ? -Is it a Juſt concluſion, that 


becauſe 
- 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking, 
becauſe ſußerſtition and enthufiaſm are 
miſchievous things, therefore a rational 
devotion, that is allowed to have no 
goodneſs in it but as 'tis ſubſervient to 
moral purpoſes, can't be helpful to us 
in the purſuit of virtue? By no means. 
There is not the leaſt colour of rea- 
ſon in it, nor can there be a more 
forced and unnatural inference: For fta- 
ted and ſolemn addreſſes to God have 
a direct tendency to fix, in our minds, 
an habitual reverence of his perfections, 
a ſtrong ſenſe of our neceſſary depen- 
dance upon him, and continual obliga- 
tions to him. And theſe ends are likely 
to be more effectually ſerved by our 
making immediate applications to the ſu- 
preme being (in which we have the 
awe of his omniſcience a witneſs to our 
moſt ſecret thoughts, and of his almigh- 
ty power that can dreadfully puniſh diſ- 
ſimulation and falſhood, to reſtrain us 
from careleſſneſs and levity) than by our 
lege, occaſional, and curſory reflections. 
There is, moreover, this undeniable ad- 
vantage arifing from public and ſocial 

worſhip, 
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VI. 
— manned 


may be ſubſervient to theſe, and, conſe- 


alter, and according to the particular ge- 


Phſitive duties deſerve no regard from us! 


becauſe moral precepts. are of prior ob- 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 
worſhip, that it preſerves in the world 
a general ſenſe of a Deity, and a pro- 
vidence, and of the grand obligations of 
religion. 

AGAIN, our reaſon, upon an impartial 
enquiry into the nature of things, will 
inform us, that moral duties are infinitely 
preferable to thoſe of a poſitive and ri. 
tual nature; becauſe the former are eſ- 
ſentially good, and of eternal, immutable 
authority in all ages, and under every 
diſpenſation of religion; whereas the lat- 
ter are required with this view, that they 


quently, are only ſo far valuable as they 
anſwer this their ultimate end; and may 
be changed and varied as circumſtances 


nius and neceſſities of different ages and 
nations. 5 

BuT can it be concluded from hence, 
which ſeems to be the too prevailing 
humour of this free, inquiſitive age, that 


Are they to be entirely neglected, 


ligation, 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking: 1 49 
ligation, and ſuperior excellence? To SERM. 
ſay this, is, in effect, to aſſert that one VI. 
thing can't be good becauſe another is 
better; and becauſe that other is more 

„ iſeful, this can be of no ſervice at all. 
In truth, beſides that tis an eternal rule 
of right, that God ſhould be obey'd in 
every diſcovery of his will, whether it 
relates to things of a poſitive, or moral 
nature; befides this, I ſay, the pgſſti ve 
duties of our holy religion have a natu- 
ral aptitude to ſtrengthen and enforcg 
moral obligations, and, for that reaſon, 
ought to be highly valued by us. So 
that the notion of the abſolute infigntfi- 
cancy of inſtrumental and inſtituted re- 
ligion is as much an extreme, as the 
making the chief part of virtue and true 
goodneſs to conſiſt in it; and both pro- 
ceed, in a great meaſure, from the ſame 
principle, viz. 4 flight judgment, and 
ſuperficial enquiry. And the dl effects of 
this notion are too viſible. For thoſe 
who have neglected all external religion, 
have been ſo far from improving, as 


might 2 be expected, ſince they 
Pg 


150 Of the abuſes of free- thinking. 

| SxrM. profeſs to have nothing elſe to mind, 
VI. that, except in a few inſtances, they ra- 

ther decline in their zeal for the practice 


of that moral virtue, which they are ſo 
forward to magnify to the utter diſpa- 
ragement of every thing elſe ; they have, 
J fay, rather declin'd in their 2eal for 
the practice even of moral virtue, in pro- 
portion as they have grown cold and re- 
miſs with reſpe& to the ſolemn worſhip of 
their Maker, and the 7//rumental duties 
of piety. | ; 
34ly. FREEDOM of thought, and im- 
partial enquiry into the principles of re- 
ligion, have been abuſed and perverted, 
in the preſent age, by degenerating into 
a light, trifling frame of mind, and a 
humour of treating ſacred things with 
ridicule. With people who affect this 
way, liberty is nothing elſe but a free, 


bold manner of treating all ſubjects ludi- 


crouſly, and turning them into a jet. 
They have a great inclination to ſhew 
their bt, eſpecially upon points that 
afford the leaſt room for it; for this 
diſcovers an uncommon genius: And, 
5 there- 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 151 
therefore, becauſe religion is the grave SERmM. 
thing 1n the world, they reſolve to be VI. 
merry with it; and think it a moſt ne- 
ritorious action to laugh at what the ge- 
nerality of the world eſteem and reve- 
rence, and endeavour to put all the w/e 
and virtuous part of mankind out of coun- 
tenance. But ſuch empty 7riflers ought 
to know, that there can be no true wit 
which has not reaſon for the foundation 
of it; that ridiculing what is in itſelf 
good, uſeful, and venerable, fixes a certain 
reproach upon him that attempts it, ei- 
ther upon his under/fanding or his morals ; 
that jeſting with things of the higheſt 
conſequence is folly and madneſs ; that 
'tis an eaſy matter, by miſrepreſenting, to 
make any thing appear ridiculous ; and 
conſequently, that this talent is ſo far 
from being a demonſtration that the per- 
ſon who poſſeſſes it is à wit, as tis from 
being an evidence of h:s good breeding, 
that, in violation of all the rules of de- 
cency, he banters and treats with ſcurri- 

/ity the eſtabliſhed religion of his coun- 
try, and that which all around him have 


a high 


152 Of the abuſes of free-thinkinp. 
SERM. a high value for. But I haſten to 4 
VI. concluſion. 

Fon what has been ſaid we learn, 
that there are no things in themſelves 
ſo excellent, but what are capable of 

being abus'd; and be their natural con- 
ſequences ever ſo friendly and beneficial 
to mankind, may be made to produce 
the moſt miſchievous effects. This poſ- 
fibility of the corruption of what is moſt 
wiſe and good neceſſarily reſults from 
the principle of liberty which God hath 
planted in human nature, which, at the 
ſame time that it ſuppoſes, that 'tis in 
a man's power to improve his faculties, 
and the advantages he enjoys, mult ſup- 
poſe, that 'tis in his power, likewiſe, 
ſo to darken his judgment by wilful ne- 
gligence, and want of conſideration, and 
giving an unbounded ſcope to ſenſual and 
zrregular paſſions, as to confound the 
very plain and unalterable diſtinction that 
there, is, in the nature of things, be- 
tween truth and falſhood, and between 

0 moral good and evil. And as this great 

WR; and melancholy abuſe is no juſt objec- 

| tion 
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tion to the vd and goodneſs of the SRRNM. 
Creator, ſo neither is it any argument VI. 
againſt the excellency and uſefulneſs of 9 
the things themſelves; any more than 
tis an argument againſt the neceſſary ſup- 
ports of life, that they are frequently 
abuſed to exceſs and intemperance ; or 
againſt reaſon 1tſelf, that tis ſometimes 
employed to undermine the foundations 
of religion and virtue, to give falſe and 
plauſible colours to vice and immora- 
lity, and in contriving ſuch ſchemes of 
injuſtice, fraud, and tyranny, as are ſub- 
verſive of the peace and happineſs of 
the world. Indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
perverting the nature of things, in every 
inſtance, is nothing elſe but an abuſe of 
reaſon; and therefore, if it concludes 
any thing, it muſt be againſt that 20- 
ble faculty, which is our chief dignity, 
and only ſuperiority to the animal cre- 
ation, And we are to conſider farther, 
that the real nature of things is not, in 
the leaſt, altered by our erroneous ſenti- 
ments or irregular behaviour ; and that, 
if we would form a right judgment in 

any 


154 Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 
SERM. any caſe, we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh 
VI. between the natural tendency of a prin- 
eB ciple, and the evils it may occaſionally 
produce, through the -ignorance, preju- 
dice, and wiltul PORE of man- 


' 
| 
| 
Ft | 


110 . for inſtance, tis generally al. 
N lowed, that religion is not, in itſelf, 
0 ever the leſs amiable or uſeful, for having 


0 ö 0 been ſo horribly corrupted and deform- 
{| ji ed, as to make it queſtionable, whe- 
1 ther, under ſome of the worſt depravu- 
WW 1 | tions of it, it has not been quite as bad as 
J no religion at all. The matter of fact is 
—1 | unconteſtable. It has been placed in 
% faith and outward profeſſion, in idle, ri. 
10 diculous ceremonies, abſurd and uninteli- 


_ A 


gible doctrines, in a flaviſh ſubmiſſion to 
the dictates of cunning and defigning 
men, and even in ſuch a blind, raging, 
and injurious zeal, as has prompted bi- 
gots and enthuſiaſts, of all parties, to vio- 
late the great laws of juſtice and chari- 
ty, which are of eternal and neceſſary 
obligation. Thus, inſtead of being 7 e 
as a reaſonable ſervice, it has 

been 


5 — TI Ll 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 155 
been taught, in effect, that we muſt 8ERNM. 
become brutes, and renounce our ander- VI. 
fandings, in order to be religious; and 
that we muſt throw off humanity, all 
regard to the immutable differences of 
things, and the moral perfections of our 
maker, in order to ſerve him accept- 


ably. 
In like manner, tho' the exerciſe of 
free enquiry in matters of religion has 
been groſſly and ſhamefully abuſed, we 
ought not, upon this account, to enter- 
tain the <worſe opinion of the principle it- 
ſelf, becauſe it is, indeed, the chief glo- 
ry of our nature, and the very end for 
which we were endued with reaſon. For 
if the great Creator had deſigned that we 
ſhould ſubmit inplicitly to eſtabliſhed o- 
pinions, without examining and judging 
for ourſelves, reaſon muſt not only be 
impertinent and uſeleſs, but an abſurdity 
and a contradiction; ſince if we make Ft 
any uſe of this faculty, and follow its 8.64 
moſt plain and natural directions, we FF 
can't ſuffer ourſelves to be thus 7mpoſ- ut 
ed on. Again, freedom of thought, and BY 
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Of the abuſes of free-thinking, 


SERM. an honeſt impartial examination into 


VI. 


the nature and evidence of religious prin. 


ciples, is abſolutely eſſential to a rational 


faith: For there can no more be true 
faith without evidence, than there can 
without ideas; or in other words, men 
deſerve no more to be commended for 
believing an zrfe/h;gible propoſition they 
know not why, than they do for believ- 
ing what they know nothing af all of; 
from whence it follows, that this liber- 
ty of judging for themſelves is one of 
the moſt ſacred and unalienabl'è rights 
of mankind. To this we may add, 
that the exerciſe of it, in the awtmoſt la- 
titude of rational enquiry, without any 
corrupt prejudice to biaſs and miſlead 
the underſtanding, any undue reverence 
of human authority, or attachment to 


party ſchemes, and indeed being influ- 


enced by nothing but plain reaſon and 
ſcripture, is the only way in which truth 


can revive; whereas without it, men 


muſt neceſſarily continue in their error, 
and vices, and there will not be ſo much 
as 4 poſſibility of a reformation. Ac- 

| cording]y, 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 157 
cordingly, in proportion as it has pre- SERM. Til 
yail'd, it has been of vaſt ſervice to the * 1 
cauſe of Chriſtianity, by repreſenting its RIM "MR 
doctrines in a more conſiſtent view, and 8 
eſtabliſhing its authority upon the ſrongeſt . 
and moſt anexceptionable evidence. And FR 
withal 'tis a principle the moſt honourabds 
that can be to our holy religion, deſcrib- 
ing it as recommending to men, with an 
openneſs and frankneſs peculiar to truth, 
the uſe and improvement of their ratio- 
nal faculties; and not only inviting to, 
but encouraging the utmoſt freedom of 
debate; becauſe, it has a good founda- 
tion to ſupport it, it can ſtand the teſt of 
ſober and impartial reaſon, and receive no 
real injury by all the ſkill and ſophiſtry 
of its oppoſers. But what a d:/agreeable 
and unworthy notion does it give of Chri- 
ſtianity, to repreſent it as raiſing its tri- 
umphs upon the ruins of our rational na- : WH 
ture, and placing the ſubſtance of religion 4.10 
in enthuſiaſin and implicit faith; and, con- 3 1 Mi 
lequently, as ſetting itſelf upon a level TH 
with rmpoſtures and falſe religions, which 1 1 | 
will not bear the light, and therefore al- 
C A. ways | 1 
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158 Of the abuſes of free-thinking, 
SERM. ways ſhelter themſelves under the covert 
VI. of ignorance and darkneſs. 

SY” Since then this principle is the 2 
preme prerogative of our intelligent be. 

ing, eſſential to all rational religion, and, 

in a peculiar manner, honourable and ad. 
vantageous to the Chriſtian; let us, not- 
dyithſtanding accidental abuſes (to which 

the beſt things are liable) conſtantly aſſert 

and vindicate it. And let us be ſure 

ever to remember, that tho' we are cal. 

ed Io liberty, both theſe rules have the 

fame foundation in reaſon, and are of e- 

qual authority 1 in the Chriſtian revelatim, 

Stand faſt in the liberty wherewith Chrif 

hath made you free; but uſe not your li 


berty for an occaſion to the fleſh. 
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Of My ſteries. 


DEO TRR. xxix. 


29. 


0 The ſecret things belong unto the 
Lord our God ; but thoſe things 


_ which are event AJ belong un: 
us, and to our children thee ever, 


that we may do all the words of 


this law. 


ter, Moſes exhorts the Vrae- 
lies to be faithful to God, 
and conſtant in their obedi- 


ence to his law, as the way to engage 
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the 


5 ; N the beginning of this chap- SRERNM. 


VII. 
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100 Of Myſteries. 
SERM. the protection of providence, and make 
VII. them a proſperous and flouriſhing peo. 
an i 0 He, afterwards, denounces very ſe- 
vere judgments againſt them, if they 
revolted from the ſervice of the true 
God, and imitated the corruption and 
wickedneſs of idolatrous nations; judg- 
ments in which the divine power and 
vengeance would be remarkably viſible; 
ſo exemplary and terrible, that all nations 
ſhould enquire into the cauſe of them, 

Ver. 24. and ſay, Wherefore bath the Lord done 
thus unto this land? what meaneth thr 
heat of this great anger? To which it 
might be anſwered, that the reaſon why 
they were puniſhed in ſo nal a man- 
ner was, that their iniquities were ex- 
ceedingly aggravated; that they had 
ſinned againſt a clear revelation of the 
will of God, and renounced their alle- 
giance and duty to him, notwithſtand- 
ing they were favoured with extraordi- 
nary and peculiar privileges: They have 
forſaken the covenant of the LORD 
God of their fathers, which he made with 
them when be brought them forth out if 
| © 


-» 
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the land of Egypt. For they went and SERM. 140 
ſerved other Gods, and worſhipped them; VII. 1 | 
Gods whom they knew not.— And the anger bu 
of the LORD was kindled againſt this 3k 
land, to bring upon 1t all the curſes that | 1 
are written in this book. And the Lord | 
rooted them out of their land in anger, 5 
and in wrath, and in great indignation, 7 
and caſt them into another land, as it is i| 
this day. But becauſe it might be aſk'd Ver. TH þ 
farther, why he interpos'd to bring ſuch © Ah 
grievous calamity and deſtruction upon 1 
them while he ſpared other very corrupt, j 
1dolatrous, and wicked nations, tis ad- 110 
ded in the words of the text, that we are Il, 
not able, in innumerable caſes, to fix 1 
the preciſe reaſons of the divine conduct, it 
and therefore ſhould not perplex and be- 14 
wider ourſelves with fruitleſs enquiries Wit 
of this kind; The ſecret things belong 4 
unto the LO L D our God, &c. 10 
A vexy learned commentator ſuppoſes, 3 e 1 
that there might be another queſtion 088 
Rarted (beſides that mentioned in the We 


24th verſe) of which we have no par- 
ticular account, vis. Whether the ac 
lites would ever, in fact, become thus 

3 dege- 
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Of Myſteries. 


SeRM. degenerate, and bring themſelves, by 
VII. their guilt, into ſuch deplorable ang 
VV greadful circumſtances; and that Moſes, 


in the text, checks this idle inquiſitive 
humour, which makes men anxious a. 
bout futurity, and to ve acquainted with 
events that don't concern them. But 


theſe things are not of much importance; 
for if we ſhould not be able to fix to what 


it immediately refers, the text has, in 
general, an eaſy and obvious ſenſe, and 
naturally ſuggeſts ſeveral uſeful things to 
be the ſubject of the enſuing diſcourſe. 
As, Ft 


I. That 'tis a vain and foolfh curio- 
ſity to enquire into things that we 
can't comprehend, and with reſpect 
to which we have no light to direct 
us, either from reaſon or revela- 
tion. 

II. That there are, properly ſpeaking, 
no myſteries in religion. The ſecret 
things belong unto the LORD or 
God, and only things reveal d, things 
that are plain and intelligible, be- 
long to us. 


. That 
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Of My}teries. 163 
III. That the great end of revelation SERM. 
zs practice, the practice of ſolid and VII. 
ſubſtantial virtue; that we may do all * 
the words of this law. From whence 
it neceſſarily follows, 
IV. That no döctrines, which, in 15 
leaſt, encourage immorality, can be 
parts of a divine revelation. And 
in the 
Fifth and laſt place, that the n : 
of the ſeveral doctrines of revelation 
is to be judged of by this rule, vig. 
their tendency to promote and eſtas 
bliſh a becoming regard to purity 
and true e 


G 


” a 


I. Tis a vain and fooliſh curioſity to 
enquire into things that we can't com- 
prehend, and with reſpe& to which we 
have no light to direct us, either from 
reaſon, or revelation. Of this kind are mv 
the ſecref counſels and decrees of God, ii 
and future events 1n which we have no 
manner of concern, There are many 
8 truths that are neceſſarily hid from us, 1 
; and wrapp'd up in cloſe impenetrable | 

darkneſs, Such is the narrowneſs and | 
t 2 limitation 4 
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164 Of Myſeeries. 
SexM. limitation of our. preſent faculties, that 
VIE. we are ignorant of the end and uſes of 
= innumerable things in the conſtitution of 
nature; and particular events in the con- 
duct of providence confound and puzzle 
us, becauſe we have but very looſe and 
imperfect conceptions of its whole deſign, 
And yet the pride of man would grafp at 
every thing. It ſets itſelf to judge, or ra- 
ther to make childiſh and groundleſs con- 
jectures where it knows nothing; takes 
it amiſs that the All-wiſe Creator has not 
condeſcended to reveal to it all his ſecrets; 
and can't perſuade itſelf to uſe and im- 
; prove the knowledge it has, for the un- 
eaſineſs it feels, and its impatient and 
eager deſire after what it has not. Such 
a temper as this is very perverſe and un- 
reaſonable. For tis certainly the true wiſ- 
dom of mankind (as there are bounds 
ſet to the human underſtanding, beyond 
which it cannot paſs) to purſue thoſe 
truths which are within the reach of 
their faculties, and digeſt and cultivate 
that uſeful knowledge which is of the 
higheſt importance to them; and to be 


thankful that their rational powers are of 
ſo 


Of Myfteries. 165 
ſo large a compaſs and extent; and moſt SERNM. 
unaccountable folly to delight to grope in VII. 
the dark; to leave the plain dictates of "Y 
reaſon, and follow the wild rovings of 
imagination and fancy; to attempt to 
argue where they have no principles to 
proceed upon, and unravel inexplicable 
myſteries ; and to repine at not being om- 
niſcient, or able to comprehend all the 
defigns of an infinite mind. 

Our bleſſed Saviour beg this 
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idle, trifling curioſity upon all occaſions, { 
and very wiſely; becauſe it naturally 0 

leads to ſcepticiſm and cavilling, and | 
diverts the minds from a purſuit of ſolid 1 
wiſdom, to amuſing and wſeleſs ſpecula- I 
tions. Thus when one (who was only 
concern'd in the ſolution of that grand 4 
queſtion, what HE ſhould do 7o be ſav d) 


dame and enquir'd of him, Lord, are there 
few that be ſav'd? inſtead of giving a 
direct anſwer, which would have hu- 
moured this ſpirit of inpertinence, he 
inſtructed the multitude what was their 
proper buſineſs, and moſt important in- 
| tereſt: Strive to enter in at the ſirait 1 
5 gate, for many will eek to enter in, and 23, 24. 
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Of Myfeeries. 


SERM. ſhall not be able. Other inſtances might he 
VII. alledged to the fame purpoſe, but this 
WYY js ſufficient to ſhow, that, in the judg. 


ment of this divine teacher, ſuch en- 
quiries were vain and unprofitable, and 
argued a light unſteddy temper, and a mind 
intent upon tries, inſtead of being de- 
ſirous of that uſeful knowledge which is 
ſuited to its faculties, and has an imme- 
diate influence upon its happineſs. Let 
it therefore be our chief care to make a 
right improvement of what we do know | 
of the plain directions of our reaſon, and 
the extraordinary light that is afforded us 
by divine revelation ; and let us not a- 
ſpire after things out of our reach, and ſo 
neglect the ſubſtance, and hunt after ſha- 
dows. Let us upon the evidences we have, 
which are very numerous and uncon- 
teſtable, and of the utmoſt force with 
every conſiderate mind; let us, I ſay, upon 
the evidences we have of the unerring 
wiſdom, inflexible juſtice, and moſt per- 
fect goodneſs of the great Author and 
Governor of the univerſe, acquieſce, with- 
out murmuring, in all his diſpoſals, and 
entertain an honourable opinion of all the 
methods 
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reaſon will t us; ſo far the inference 


167 


methods of his providence: In this our Ser. 


VII. 


is eaſy and natural. But in attempting "WY 


to account for every thing, and trace out 
the whole ſcheme of God's providential 
operations, we aſſume a taſk that is far 
above our capacities, and diſquiet ourſelves 
in vain. We may imagine, and gueſs, and 
indulge a thouſand little groundleſs fancies, 
but ſhall find it impracticable, in number- 
leſs caſes, to form ut and certain con- 
cluſions. 

Taz 24 obſervation from the text is, 
that there are, properly ſpeaking, no my- 
ſeries in religion. The ſecret, i. e. the 
myſterious hings, belong unto the LORD 
our God; and only things reveal d, things 
that are plain and intelligible, belong 70 us. 
A myſtery, in the ſcripture ſenſe of it, is 
a thing that natural reaſon could not diſ- 
cover, and, conſequently, which muſt 
have been unknown, if God had not re- 
veal dit : And of this kind, I own, there 


are ſeveral doctrines in the Chriſtian reli- 


gion; before the revelation was given 
they were myſteries ; but ceaſe to be my- 
ſteries now, they are reveal'd. According- 
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168 Of Myſteries. 

SerM. ly Chriſt ſays to his diſciples, that unto 
VII. them it was given to know the myſtery 
TY 1 of the kingdom of God. Again, St. Paul 
11. ſpeaks of the revelation of the myſtery 
1 which was kept ſecret fince the world be. 
1 Cor. xu. gan; and to the Corinthians, Behold | 
ſhew you a myſtery. All which paſlages evi- 
dently imply, that how dark foever theſe 
things were before, they are now plain 
and intelligible, how elſe could thy be 
ſhewn, reveald and known? And this 
will appear more undeniably, if we con- 
ſider the things tHemſelves. - For what 
can be more clear than the two myſteries 
St. Paul ſpeaks of, viz. preaching the 
goſpel to the Gentiles; and this propoſi- 
tion, We ſhall not all ſleep, or die, but 
we ſhall all, i. e. thoſe who are found 
alive at the coming of Chriſt, be chang d. 
They could not have been known if they 
had not been reveal'd, and, conſequently, 
before that time were proper myſteries ; 
but, in themſelves, are plain truths ad- 
apted to all underſtandings, and have 
not the leaſt obſcurity or intricacy in them, 
The ſame may be ſaid of the parable of 
the ſewer, which our Saviour refers to; 


4 we, it 
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it was 4 myſtery of the kingdom of God, SERM. 
while it was conceal'd and hid under a VII. 
dark parable ; but afterwards fo clear, that IM 
no man of common reflection could find 
any difficulty in it. 4 

Now from this account 'tis moſt cer- 
tain, that myſleries, i. e. things which rea- 
ſon cannot diſcover, and which are not 

reveal'd, are, in the language of the text, 
the ſecret things that belong to God, and 
what we have nothing at all to do with ; 
or, in other words, tho' certain things are 
parts of our religion that were myſteries, 
tis not our duty to believe or practiſe any 
thing that is „ill a myſtery. To believe 
doctrines that are ill myſterious is to be- 
lieve without ideas, to believe what we 
know nothing of; but this, in the nature 
of the thing, is impoſſiblo. We may, in- 
deed, believe that there is ſome general 


truth contain'd in propoſitions which we 1 
don't underſtand, and ſo far our faith |. 1 4 
may be rational, becauſe we know what ih | 
we believe; but of the propoſitions them- _ 
ſelves we can believe nothing particularly 1 
becauſe we underſtand nothing: Nor can | | 4 . 
greater diſhonour be done to the infinite 1 
wiſdom 1 
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obligations, only to believe, in general, 


170 Of Myſteries. 
SERM. wiſdom of God, than by ſuppoſing, that 
VIE he has made it a part of our religious 


hat there is ſome truth diſguis'd under 
unintelligible terms, to which we have 
no ideas. For this is making no revel. 
tion at all, but leaving things in abſolute 
darkneſs ; 'tis only ſhewing men their own 
ignorance, and perhaps may be look d 
upon as upbraiding and inſulting them 
with it, but affords no light by which 
they may be directed to their duty and 
happineſs. 
AnD if we examine the doctrines of the 
Chriſtian religion, we ſhall find in fa, 
that they are plain and eaſy truths, and 
that as we cannot in reaſon, we are not 
oblig'd by revelation, to carry our faith 
one jot beyond our underſtanding. ——— 
« 'That God made, and ſupports, and 
« governs the world, that he is eter- 
« nal, independent, unchangeable, per- 


ce fectly wiſe, juſt and good; which ar: Wi ® 

fundamental truths of natural religion, Net 

explain'd and enforc'd by Chriſtianity; tis 

« that he ſent his ſon into the world to mc 

« be the Inſtructor and Saviour of man- | 
« kind, 
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jn righteouſneſs ; that all men ſhall be 
« rais'd at the great day with immortal 
« and uncorruptible bodies ; the righte- 
« ous be rewarded with eternal life, and 
« the wicked puniſhed with everlaſting 
« deſtruction ;” theſe, likewiſe, which 
are the, peculiar principles of the goſpel, 
have nothing a&/firuſe and myſterious in 
them, but are expreſt in the moſt natu- 
ral and obvious terms. If you fay, that 
you can't account for the manner of God's 


in which he exiſts every where, of the 
: general reſurrection, and the like, I an- 
ſwer, tis no part of your religion to ac- 
count for it. Where the myſtery Be- 
gins, religion ends. For I would aſk, 
does the moſt warm and forward enthu- 
| faſt pretend to believe more than that 
| theſe things are true? Does he believe 

any thing at all with reſpect to the man- 
ner of them? Nay, is not his urging that 
tis myſterious and incomprehenſible a de- 
| monſtration, that he, himſelf, knows, he 
Yor, I. M can 


e kind; that he has made him Lord of OM 
« all, and will, by him, judge the world VII. 


creating the world, or for the manner 
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Of Myſteries. 


SERM. can believe nothing particularly about it? 


VII. 


'Tis yet more ſtrange to talk of nut. 


9 ricus precepts, than of unintelligible doc. 


trines; for laws that are not underſud 
"tis —_ certain, can never be obey, 
What is deſign'd for a rule of action 
ſhould be as plain as poſſible, and if it 
be intended for an univerſal rule, it muſt 
be adapted to the loweſt capacities of man- 
kind; and the enjoining zncomprehenſibl, 
is the very fame abſurdity, and the fame 
degree of injuſtice, as enjoining mpruc. 
ticable duties. Should it be aſk'd, whe- 
ther God may not command things, which 
we can't aſſign particular reaſons for? | 


anſwer, that I very much queſtion whe- 


ther any of this kind can be produc'd 
from revelation ; but if it could, the con- 
mand itſelf would be no myſtery, for then 
'tis impoſſible it ſhould be obſerv'd; it 
would, in truth, be a command to don; 


nothing; but the only myſtery would be, 
hy God gave ſuch a command, which your 


religion had no manner of concern with, 


"Tis indeed very ſurpriſing, that man- 


kind, in all ages, have been ſo fond cf 


myſteries 5 
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myſteries : that the crafty and deſigning, S ERM. 
who make a gain of the credulity of the VII. 
multitude, ſhould uſe all their art and in- 
tereſt to propagate them, is indeed na- 

tural enough; but why ſhould the more 

boneft and difentereſted part of the people 

plead ſo zealouſly for them? Whence 

comes it to paſs, that when they chooſe 

to ſee their way, plain before them in all 

other caſes, they ſhould affect to be with- 

ut light in matters of religion? Religi- 

on is of vaſtly greater importance than 

the common affairs of life, and this they 

readily acknowledge; and yet they ſeem 
to like it the better, the Jeſs they under- 

ſtand it. Such a conduct is very unac- 
countable, becauſe there can, one would 

think, be no motive to it. ——— Myſteries 

yield neither pleaſure nor profit. For 

as, with reſpect to the works of nature, 

all our pleaſure ariſes from the perception 

of beauty, harmony, and uſefulneſs; and 


however we may imagine innumerable ſe- 


7 cret beauties which we have not diſcover- 
. ed, yet till they are non they afford no 
of real fatisfaftion, nor can we reap any 
F advantage from them ; 'tis juſt the ſame 


M 2 with 
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SERM. with reſpect to myſteries in religion; we 
VII. can neither be deligh*:d nor profited by 


Sx them becauſe we don't underſtand them, 


7. e. in other words they are really . 
thing at all to us. —Nay we can't ſo 
much as admire them; becauſe admira- 
tion neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that we have a 
knowledge of the grandeur, or of the 
worth and excellency of the object. The 

- utmoſt that can be faid therefore is, that 
we are confounded and puzzled. ———And 


is there any pleaſure in that, or any ad- 


vantage merely in being, in the dark, and 
having no zdeas? 


HoweEveR, if this were all, a man would 


only prove himſelf a weak (and might at 
the ſame time be an innocent) enthuſiaſt, 
by ſuppoſing things that are, in truth; 
nothing to him, to be important parts of 
revelation. But when my/terzes are pro- 


pagated with zeal, and impos'd on con- 


ſcience, when for the ſake of what. is al- 
low'd to be incamprebenſible, the plain and 
indiſpenſable obligations of juſtice and 
charity are infring'd and violated (of 
which the hiſtory of the Chriſtian church, 
in almoſt every age, affords many flagrant 
examples) 


»” 


examples) 'tis then our Judy to oppoſe an SERM. 
error which makes religion contemptible, VII. 
and ſtrikes at the foundation of Chrifti. dP 
nity, and, indeed, of all good morals. 

And this can't be ſo effectually done as by 

ſhewing that there are no myſteries in 
religion, and that of what we don't un- 
derſtand, we can't know whether it be 

good for any thing or no; tis in fact uſe- 


lets, and does not deſerve our zeal; nor 


if we did underſtand it, would that alone 


| be ſufficient, unleſs it was a doctrine of 
| fome importance to the cauſe of virtue, 


and the happineſs of mankind, and con- 
ſequently worthy of God. I ſhall only 
add, that there is a great difference be- 
tween a myſtery, and a direct abſurdity 
and contradiction, ſuch as tranſubſtantia- + 


tion and other doctrines which have been 


ſcreen d under that more venerable name; 


for myſteries are only things that we cer- 


tanly know nothing at all of, the other 


| things that we certainly know to be Falſe; 


the former we only dont underſtand, 
the latter we ſee can be underſtood. 


But I proceed to 
„„ 


n 
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SERM. The 3d obſervation, vi. that the great 
VII. end of revelation is practice; the prac- 
wr=tice of ſolid and ſubſtantial virtue. Thiſe 
things which are reveal d, fays Moſes, be- 

long to ws, and to our children for vr, 

that we may do all the words of this lay, 

The defign of revelation, I have already 
ſhewn, could not be to confound the un. 
derſtandings of men with deep and inex- 
plicable myſteries; for this, inſtead of 
giving a revelation to aſſiſt and inſtruct 
mankind, is only to bewilder them, and 

lead them into a. maze; and it mult be 
abſolutely unbecoming the infinite wil- 

dom of God, to be at the expence of 
miracles, and ſending an extraordinary 
meſſenger from heaven, merely to an- 

plus and puzzle human reaſon, and make 
ignorant men fare. Again, it can't be 
thought to be the ſole and ultimate view 

of revelation, to give right ſpeculative 
notions of the maſt important principles 

or furniſh the underſtanding with jult 

ideas even of moral truths ; for what does 

the moſt excellent kind of knowledge 

ſignify if it be not digeſted, and reduced 

to its proper uſe? or how is it at all more 

valuable 
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valuable than harmleſs error, and a pleaſ- SzRM. 
ins deluſion ? Beſides, men may be great VII. 
proficients in the theory of religion, may W 
underſtand it thoroughly, and be able to | 

argue every part of it with an uncommon 
acuteneſs, and flirength of judgment, and 

be not at all the wiſer or the better for 
it; they may, notwithſtanding, be very 
niſerable in themſelves and 7njurious to 
others: For even the devils believe and james ii, 
tremble. But to aim at promoting and“ 

| encouraging the practice of virtue by a 
revelation, the practice, I ſay, of univer- 
fal; generous and godlike virtue, which 
is the perfection of human nature, and 
inſeparably connected both with private 
and public happineſs, is a truly ache de- 
ſign, worthy the greateſt and beft of cha- 
raters, even that of the All-wife gover- 
nor, the ſupremely beneficent and com- 
paſſionate father of mankind: And that 
this is really the great end propoſed by 
the Chriſtian revelation, muſt be allow'd 
by all who have examin'd it with any 
care, and will be feen the more clearly, 
the more thoroughly it is underſtood. 

Tre greateſt part of Chriſtianity is only 
a reinforcement of the religion of nature, 
M 4 con- 
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178 Of Myſteries. 
SERM. conſiſting of moral precepts which were 
VII. doubtleſs intended to be the rule of our 
actions, and ſtrengthening the arguments 
for a virtuous life which reaſon ſuggeſts: 
; And if we conſider its peculzar doctrines, 
we ſhall find that they are all calculat- 
ed, wiſely calculated to ſerve the ſame 
moſt excellent deſign of eſtabliſhing mo- 
ral obligations, and promoting univerſal 
purity. This, for inſtance, is the deſign 
of the death of Chriſt, and the reden. 
tion purchas'd for us by his blood; for he 
gave himfelf for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto hin- 
ſelf a peculiar people, zealous of good works: 
of his reſurrection, and the hope that 
is thereby afforded us of a glorious reſur- 
rection to life and immortality ; for if we 
Co. iii. 1. are riſen with Chriſt, we ought 70 ſect 
thoſe things which are above, where Chriſ 
fitteth at the right hand of God; and to 
Phil. ii. have our converſation in heaven, from 
20, 21. ephence we look for the Saviour the Lord 
Jeſus Corift, who ſhall change our vile body 
that it may be faſhion'd like unto bis gli 
rious body. Again, the natural influ- 
ence, and, conſequently, the ultimate 
end of the promiſes of the goſpel is, 15 
J 


Tit. i. 14; 


Of Myſteries. _ 
by them we may be partakers of a divine Serm. 
nature, eſcaping the corruption that is in VII. 
the world through luſt. Having theſe pro- — 7 * 


miſes, dearly beloved, let us cleanſe ourſelves? Tu vi. 


from all filthineſs of the Heſ and of the 
ſhirit, ber fecting holineſs in the fear of 


God. And to mention no more, do 
we believe the doctrine of the aniver/al 
judgment? When the Lord Jeſus ſhall be 2 Thel.i. 
reveal d from heaven, with his mighty an- 1 
gels, in flaming fire, to take vengeance on 

them that knew not God, and obey not the 

goſpel ;—— and when he ſhall come to be 
ghrified in his ſaints, and admir'd in all 

them that believe ?—What manner of per-2 pet. ii. 
ſons ought we, then, to be in all holy con- 
verſation and godlineſs? Is it not a moſt 
natural and forcible concluſion, that ſee- 
ing we look for ſuch things, awe ſhould be 
diligent that we may be found of him in 
peace, wwithout ſpot and blameleſs ? 

AND this, which muſt be the view of 
all divine revelations, and which the 
grand doctrines of Chriſtianity have a 
peculiar tendency to promote, is beſides 
expreſſly declar'd to be its chief deſign. 
All hopes of happineſs, but what are built 


on as ina of beart and a virtuous life, are, 
accordin 8 


Ver. 14 


, Myſteries. . 


SERM. according to the Chriſtian ſcheme, vain 
VII. and deluſory, and will certainly end in 


SY” diſappointment and confuſion. 


Mat. vii. 
21. 


James ii. 
14---17. 


profit, 


Doſt 
thou expect to be ſaved by thy faith and 
outward profeſſion? Hear what Chriſt 
himſelf ſays, Not every one that ſaith unty 


me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the king. 


dom of heaven, but he that doth the will of 
my Father who is in heaven. What doth it 
my brethren, ſaith St. James, thy 
2 man faith he hath faith, and have nut 
works, can faith ſave him? If a brother 
or fiſter be naked, and deſtitute of daily 


food, and one of you ſay unto them, depart 


in peace, be ye warm d, and fil d, notwith- 
Randing ye give them not thoſe things which 


are needful to the body, what doth it pro- 
fit? even ſo faith if it hath not works, 11 


dead being alone———Or doſt thou expect 
to be rewarded for a ſtrong, warm, and 


x Cor. xiii. lively zeal : Tho' thou give thy body to be 


3. 


i Cor. xili. traordinary gifts will not avail: 


i, 2. 


burned, and haſt not charity, it profiteth 
nothing. Church privileges are a vain 
ſecurity ;-—Nay, the outward appearance 
of ſome uncommon virtue, and even ex- 
For tbo 
I ſpeak with the tongues of men and angel, 


tho' I have the gift of at and un- 
derſtand 


_ Of Myſteries. 181 
derſland all Myſteries, and all knowledge, Sr. 
and tho' I have all faith ſo that I could VII. 
remove mountains, and beſtow all my goods S 
to feed the poor, and have not charity, Tam 
nothing. Many, ſays our bleſſed Saviour, 
will ſay to me in that day, Lord, Lord, . 
have we not propheſied in thy name, and 2 8 
in thy name have caſt out devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works ? 

St, Luke adds, we have eaten and drank Luke xiii. 
in thy preſence, and thou haſt taught in our ** 
flreets. And then vill I profeſs unto them, 

I never knew you, depart from me, ye that 

work iniguity. With theſe things exactly 

agree the general accounts we have of re- 

ligion in the writings of the New Tefta- 
ment: The unrighteous ſhall not inherit the, Cor. vi. 
kingdom of God.——Bleffed are they that 9. 
do his commandments,. that they may have 14. 
V 71ght to the tree of life. Pure religion 

and undefiled before God, even the Father, 3 : 
is this, to viſit the fatherleſs and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted 

from the world. 80 that the ſum of 
religion, under the goſpel, is the ſame 

with what is very elegantly and ſtrongly. 
expreſs'd by the prophet Micab, He hath Mic. vi. S. 
ſeued thee, O man, what is good, and what 

| _. 
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SrRNM. doth the Lord require of thee, but 70 4 
VII. 7uftly, and to love mercy, and to walk hun. 
* bly with thy God? From this head, vis. 


——— 


that the great end of revelation is practice, 
the practice of ſolid and ſubſtantial vir- 
tue, it neceſſarily follows, 

4. Tua no doctrines, which in the leaſt 
encourage immorality, can be parts of a di- 
vine revelation. Doctrines of this kind 

can't be charg'd on Chriſtianity, which 
preſcribes the nobleſt ſyſtem of morals, 
without making it contradict itſelf, — 
Nor, in the nature of the thing, can they 
belong to any religion that is of divine 
original, becauſe of the abſolute wiſdom, 
and ſpotleſs. purity of tbe great governor 
of the world. Even miracles themſelves 
can't prove ſuch doctrines to be true, which 
are neceſſarily falſe, diſhonourable to the 
moral attributes of God, and inconſiſtent 
with the true perfection and happineſs of 
mankind: But this point is ſo exceeding 
clear that I need not enlarge on it; and 
therefore, | 

In the laſt place, if the great end of 
revelation be to promote a good life, it 1s 
' art undeniable conſequence, that the im- 


portance of the ſeveral doctrines of it muſt 
1 be 
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O Myſteries. - 183 
be judged of by this rule; vig. their 8 ERNI. 
tendency to eſtabliſh a becoming regard to VII. 
purity and virtue. And let any man aſk PPS 
himſelf ſeriouſly what thoſe doctrines are; i 
whether they are not thoſe plain prin- 
ciples in which all good Chriſtians are a- | | 
greed ; and whether the moſt celebrated 118 
controverſies, which have produced ſo | 
much confuſion and violence in the Chri- 
ſian world, have not been about ſuch ö 
things, as have very little, if any connec- 1 
tion with practical religion? Let him 9 
aſk himſelf of what uſe are diſputes about 11: 
perſonalities, ſubſiſtences, the hypoſtatical | l wh 
union, and other famous points which diſ- 
tract the minds of the vulgar; and which 5 ] 
the learned themſelves can't tell how to Fl 
explain. The ſcripture has none of theſe 
dark phraſes, but is a plain intelligible rule. 
Let us therefore ſtudy that more, and . = 

ſckolaſtic explications of it leſs, which have, 
In many places, darkened the text, and 
made difficulties where they found none. 
And let us value our brethren, not for 
being of the ſame ſide with us in matter 
of doubtful opinion, and the ſubtilties of 
controverfial divinity, but for their piety, 
flice, charity, and the fruits of univerſal 
9 righteouſneſs 
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"TW _ Of Myſteries. 
SERM, righteouſneſs that appear in their conver. 
VII. ations. I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe 
WYY with two paſſages of ſcripture. The one 

is from St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to Timothy; 
Tim. vi. F any man teach otherwiſe, and conſent 
5. 6 not 1b wholſom words, even the words of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and to the doffrine 
which is according to godlineſs, he is proud, 
knowing nothing ; but doating about que- 
ftions, and firifes of words, whereof con- 
eth envy, firife, railings, evil ſurmiings, 
perverſe diſputings of men of corrupt minds, 
and deſtitute of the truth, ſuppoſing that 
gain is godlineſs: From ſuch withdrau 
thyſelf. The other are the words of St. 
James: But be ye doers of the word, aud 
not hearers only, deceiving your own ſelves, 
Fer if any man be a hearer of the word, 
and not a doer, he is like unto a man be- 
holding bis natural face in a glaſs ; fit 
he beholdeth himſelf, and goeth his way, 
and ſtraitway forgetteth what manner of 
man he was. But whoſo looketh into the 
perfect law of liberty, and continueth 
therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, 
but a dber of the work, this man ſhall be 
bleſſed in bis deed. 


James 1. 
22,--- 25. 


8E R- 


SERMON VII. 
Hour's prayer; or the middle con- 


dition of life, generally, the 
moſt eligible. 


R — a 


* 


=> 1 


1 2 


Prov. xxx. Part of the 8th, and the 
whole gth Verſe. 


Give me neither poverty nor riches, 
feed me with food convenient for 
me : left I be full and deny thee, 
and ſay, who is the Lord or leff 
I be poor and ſbeal, and take the 
name of my God in vain. 


HES E words (as we are in- SRRNM. 
form'd in the firſt verſe of the VIII. 
chapter) were ſpoken by Agur 
to Ithiel and Ucal, who, very 


probably, were two of his ſcholars, that 
| came 
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SERM. came to. him to be 1 in the 
VIII. principles of true wiſdom: 


inſufficiency for ſo great an undertak- 


duces the words of the text, in the form 


to him about the duty of prayer: Two 


them not, before I die. Remove far fron 


Agur' s prayer. 


He be. 
gins with modeſtly declaring his own 


ing, and recommends as the foundation 
of all ufeful knowledge, an humble tem- 
per of mind, ſenſible of the natural 
weakneſs of human underſtanding, and 
the imperfection of its higheſt improve- 
ments; which he argues, verſe the 4th, \ 
from our ignorance of the works of na- 
ture: And therefore, in the two follow- 
ing verſes, he adviſes his pupils to make 
it their principal ſtudy to underſtand e 
will of God, which is, of all knowledge, 
the moſt important, and of the greateſt 
uſe in human life; and in all their enqui- 
ries of this kind, to confine themſelves to 
what God had revealed : Then he intro- 


of an addreſs to God, in anſwer, perhaps, 
to ſome queſtion that they had propos'd 


things have 1 required of thee: deny me 


me vanity and lies; give me neither pover- 


ty nor ri ches, feed with me food conv- 
ment 


Agur's prayer. 


ment for me, (i. e. Allow me only to en- SER M- 


joy ſuch a competency, as will enable me 
to live with decency and advantage to 
my fellow creatures, in that ſtation in 
which I am placed) 4% 1 be full and 
deny thee, and ſay, who is the Lord? or 
% be poor and ſteal, and take the name 
of my God in vain. 

Ix this paſſage 'tis plainly intimated, 
that the middle ſtate of life is, generally 


at leaſt, more ſafe and eligible than either 


want or ſuperfluity: With reſpect to its 
being better than narrow and penurious 
circumſtances, there can be no diſpute ; 
but that it ſhould be preferr'd to great 
_ wealth and abundance, will, I am per- 
ſuaded, appear a very wild and extrava- 
gant paradox to the giddy and unthinking, 
who judge of things at firſt ſight, with- 
out inquiring into their nature, or con- 
hdering their conſequences : For is it not 


a defirable thing, will ſach ſay, to be not 
only placed above poverty, and enjoy the 
neceſſaries and conveniencies, but the de- 
lights alſo of human life? to be per- 
ſons of figure, power, and influence? 


and, conſequently, capable of ſerving our 
F friends, 
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SE RM. friends, and relieving the indigent and 
VIII. miſerable, in a more large and extenſive 
degree? Can a condition, which may 


Agur's prayer: 


not only be ſo agreeable, but uſeful, be 
miſchievous and deſtructive to mankind! 
It certainly may; nay, it actually has had 
this fatal conſequence in many caſes. And 
perſons who have behaved with honour, 
and an unblemiſh'd reputation in mode- 
rate circumſtances; nay, who have pre- 
ſerved their virtue, and manifeſted great 
preſence and ſtrength of mind, under the 
buffetings of adverſe fortune; have been 
captivated and bewitched by the charms 


of an affluent proſperity, and the pleaſures 


it brings along with it, and ſunk into an 
indolent and diſſolute life: Which ſhows 
us that there 1s not only danger, but em- 
nent and pecuhar danger in it, when it 
happens to ſome particular tempers; and, 
in general, where there is not a lively 
influence of religion and virtue, and firm- 
neſs and reſolution of mind. But I pro- 
ceed to conſider the words of the text 
more particularly, in the following me- 


thod. | 
I. I 


Agur's prayer. 


189 


I. SHALL endeavour to explain and illu- SER. 


ſtrate what it ſays concerning the dan- 
ger of a ſtate of great riches and ſuper- 


VIII. 
YN 


flutty on the one hand, and of want. 


and poverty on the other; from whence 
it will clearly appear, that the middle 
condition is in general, and, except to 
ſome rare and peculiar tempers, the 


moſt convenient and eligible. And, 
II. Maxz ſome remarks upon this doc- 


trine to prevent makes that may ariſe 
from it, and direct to the right »/ſe 
and improvement of it. 


if, I am to explain and illuſtrate what 


the text ſays concerning the danger of a 


ſlate of great riches and ſuperfiurty on the 
one hand, and of want and poverty on 
the other. I ſhall take them juſt in the 
order in which it repreſents them to us. 

And, 
/. Fox the danger that attends a 
| ſtate of great riches and ſuperfluity, which 
18 expreſs'd thus, 4% 1 be full and deny 
thee, and ſay, who is the Lord? To deny 
God fignifies in ſcripture, ſometimes, to 
at as if there were no righteous Gover- 
N23 nour 


3 
— pac 


1.90 


Agur's prayer. 


SER M. nour and Judge of mankind, to whom 


VIII. they are accountable, as well as direQly 


WY to diſown his being and providence: But 


I can't apprehend this to be the meaning 
of the phraſe here, becauſe, in this large 
view, there is no more danger of deny- 
ing God to men in high and flouriſhing 
circumſtances, than what every other ſlate 
of life affords, which has in it equal 


_ temptations to vice and immorality: | 
| ſhall take it therefore in a ſtricter ſenſe 


than this, and yet not in the moſt con- 


fined ſenſe of all, and inquire briefly, | 


what peculiar danger there is, arifing 


from riches and plenty, of “ irreligion 
<« and prophaneneſs, a diſregard and con- 


« tempt of providence, and other crimes 
* of a like nature, that are committed 
« more directly and immediately againſt 
« God himſelf.” 

AND, in general, the fundamental dan- 
ger of all lies here, that in the height 
of proſperity, men are apt to be corel 
and inconſiderate. Chearfulneſs, and 4 
relaxation from ſeverer ſtudies and con- 
templations, is not only innocent but ne- 


ceſſary, in the preſent mixed and impei- 
fect 


„ MAAC c . frac _ 


A gur's prayer. 


{& ſtate of human nature: But in an SERM. 
affluent proſperity, when every thing a- VIII. 


bout us is gay, and has a ſmiling aſpe 
we are too apt to contract an habitual 
levity of mind, and neglect all grave and 
ſerious reflections. A continued ſucceſſi- 
on of pomp and pleaſure fixes our at- 
tention, and diverts it from greater and 
more important concerns. Wiſe men, 
indeed, who have impartially eſtimated 
the true worth of things, look upon 
riches and honours only as ſuperfluities 
and outward decorations of life, and not 
as eſſential to human happineſs; and va- 
lue themſelves upon them no farther, 
than as they enable them to do greater 
good to their fellow creatures; but the 
foohiſh and wunthinking are made giddy 
by their proſperity: The natural conſe- 
quence of which is, that they mult be 
an eaſy prey to all the peculiar tempta- 
tions of their wealthy and exalted ſtate ; 
and it will appear, particularly from the 
following conſiderations, that they are in 
great danger of the vices implied in the 
text. For, 


Y 


* 
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192 Agur s prayer. 
S ERM. 1/7, WHEN the mind is thus weakened 
VIII. and diſſolved, and its faculties enervated 
and broken, when the moderation of 
men's tempers 1s deſtroyed, and they are 
become thoughtleſs and inconſiderate, 
which the indolence and gazety, and va- 
rious little trifling entertainments of a 
proſperous condition have a natural ten- 
dency to effect; tis no wonder, if they 
pride themſelves in their riches, as their 
ultimate happineſs; and for want of re- 
flecting on the inſtability of all human 
affairs, think themſelves ſelf-ſufhcient ; 
and loſe that juſt ſenſe which they ought 
to have of the ſovereignty of their Ma- 
ker, and their abſolute and neceſſary de- 
pendence upon him. Tis no wonder at 
all, if, by being complimented and flatter 
ed, their vanity be raiſed ſo high, as to 
make them regardleſs of that ſupreme be- 
ing, from whom all their abundance, ho- 
nour, and greatneſs flows; nor if, having 
conceived an extraordinary opinion of their 
own merit upon the account of their 
ſhining circumſtances, they neglect to 
pay their due homage and worſhip to the 


Deity, and live unmindful of his benefits 
This 
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Agur prayer. 
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This is, in effect, to deny not only God's Sx RN. 


government of the world, but his abſolute VIII. 
ferfeftion, and conſequently his being V 


Tis to deny our chligations to him as the 
author of every thing we enjoy, and his 
right to our ſervices. The language of 
ſuch a conduct is, No is the Lord that 
we ſhould obey his voice? And that all this 
diſingenuity and ingratitude towards the 
orcateſt and beſt of beings is a conſe- 
quence, that, it may juſtly be feared, will 
ſpring from riches and greatneſs, when 
men are immoderately fond of them, and, 
for want of due conſideration, grow pre- 
ſumptuous and arrogant, experience abun- 


dantly teſtifies. 


For there are too many to whom a 


time of affliction is a ſeaſon of ſome ſort 
of piety, becauſe then their ſufferings 
put them in mind. of their /izs, and the 
hope of deliverance makes them, 70 ap- 
pearance at leaſt, humble and ſubmiſſive 
to their maker ; but when things go on 
ſmoothly, and anſwer to the height of 


their wiſhes, they ſeem to think they 


have no farther need of him, and are ſuf- 
icient for their own happineſs, without 
1 his 
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Agur's prayer. 

SERM. his inter poſition. The diſtinguiſhing good. 
VIII. : neſs of God, in their continued plenty 
Wand abundance, is unheeded, becauſe it 


is conſtant and uninterrupted. What 
a perverſe creature is man ! he wiſhes not 
to be miſerable, and yet forgets the au- 
thor of his happineſs, becauſe he has not 
allotted him ſome mixtures of evil and 
miſery with it! Or rather ſince this is 
not human nature, which abhors ingrati- 
tude, but a vile and melancholy depravu- 
tion of it; what will not a man do when 
proſperity has made him wanton and in- 


| ſolent ! But further, 


2. T 1s moſt evident, that affluent cir- 
cumſtances are attended with great temp- 
tations to luxury, and the immoderate 
purſuits of pleaſure. Plenty too natu- 
rally begets exceſs: It has the means of 
it in its power, cuſtom to countenance it, 
and generally i niſters of vice enough at 
hand to prompt and excite to it. And 
luxury enfeebles the mind, deſtroys every 
thing that is great and generous, and in- 
diſpoſes for all rational exerciſes and im- 
provements. It naturally heightens and 


inflames the ſenſual paſſions, and leads to 


the 


corrupt appetites in a private manner, ſo 


ſtrain ſuch a one from indulging his cor- 


tor and dreadful avenger of his wicked- 


ſual pleaſures, and given up to vitious 


ſuch ungratęful truths, if it be in his 


. Your to root out of his mind thoſe 4% 


Agur's prayer. 195 
the purſuit of irregular pleaſures. For 8 ERM. 
what can that man have to reſtrain him VIII. 
from any enjoyment that his inclinations agile 
prompt him to, who has wealth, power, 
and influence to command them, and the 


opportunity, . perhaps, of gratifying his 


as to avoid, in a great meaſure, that ſhame 
and infamy which juſtly attends it ; what, 
I fay, can reaſonably be ſuppoſed to re- 


rupt deſires, if he has no regard to rea- 
ſom, conſcience, and the authority of his 


Maker? | 
A sENsE of God, indeed, as the inſpec- 
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neſs, will create great uneaſineſs and con- 
fuſion in his mind, and abate his reliſh 
of unlawful enjoyments. But can we 
think, that when he is immerſed in ſen- 


i. 
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TH 
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purſuits, he will ſuffer his imagination 
to be continually. haunted and ſcared by 


power to prevent it? will he not endea- 


agreeable ideas, which are a conſtant 
vexa- 
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196  Agur's prayer. 
SERM. vexation and torment to him? 80 that 
VIII. by his vices he is neceſſarily prejudicd in 
SY favour of atheiſm, and from wiſhing 
that there was no. God, may come, by 
degrees, to imagine that there is none; 
or, at leaſt, which will ſerve the turn of 
his vitious inclinations and pleaſures full 
as well, that he does not exerciſe · a parti 
cular providence over the moral world, 
nor take an account of their condng. 
And as the pomp and ſplendour of hi 
greatneſs continually dazz/es his under- 
ſtanding; as the levity of his mind, and 
the gay amuſements his riches furniſh him 
with, ſcarce allow him any opportunity 
for cloſe and ſerious thinking; and his high 
ſpirits bear him up againſt ſudden and 
occaſſonal refleftions ; he has, upon theſe 
accounts, a better chance than another 
man of being confirmed in his atherfiical 
ſentiments; and of hindering ſober rea. 
ſonings about the being and providence | 
of God, and a judgment to come, from 
Faflening upon him; which, if the 
were not ſome way or other diverted, 
muſt make the foutef? heart tremble in 


the midſt of all its carnal delights: I fa 
| 7 | indeed 
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indeed a better chance, becauſe to a man 8 RM. 


l of ſuch a depraved diſpoſition, it appears VIII. 
0 under that character; but the real truth WV 
y is, that his affluence and luxury only tend 
0 to blind and pervert his judgment the 
of more, and, conſequently, to harden him 
ll in atherſm and irreligion. In the 5 
: Ta1RD place, If at any time it happens 
„o be the fabian to be atbeiſtical, and 
X ſeem to have no ſenſe of religion, the 
( rich and great are, of all others, moſt 
q likely to fall in with it. For 'tis, general- 
0 ly, their prevailing view to recommend 
* themſelves to the approbation of the po- 
9 lite world; and therefore we ſee daily, 
n that in compliance with the reigning 
1 taſte, they run into dreſſes and cuſtoms 
f that are neither ornamental nor uſeful, 
N nor perhaps ſo decent, as one might ex- 
F pet from perſons of a higher education. 
And, upon the fame principle, if it 
e ould happen in the preſent age, as it 
1 probably did in Agur's time, that a diſ—- 


s regard and contempt of the ſupreme Be- 
ing, and bantering and ridiculing things 


d, 
n ſacred, are reckon'd genteel accompliſh- 
ay ments; if religion ſhould be looked upon 
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S ERM. as calculated only for the populace ; and 


VIII. 
WV 


A gur's prayer. 


it ſhould be thought the character of an 
all bred man, and one that did not n 
the world, to be ſerious in public offices 
of devotion, or give the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of ſecret piety; if this, I ſay, ſhould be 
the caſe, there is great danger that the per. 
{ons above mentioned would fall in with 
the modi/h extravagance. They would, 
probably, think it unbecoming their rank 
and ſtation in-life to be out of the aſh, 
even in a thing that is ſo contrary to u- 
ſtice, honour, gratitude, and the true int 
reſt of mankind: And their temptations 
to it might be the ſtronger, as their rid 
makes them contemn the ill opinion of the 
vulgar, and their circumſtances place them 
above a ſtate of dependence. L”7 
Ir it be ſaid, that a diſregard of the 
Deity, and diſcarding both natural and 
revealed religion, prevail very much in 
middle life, as well as amongſt perſons of 
2 more elevated condition, I anſwer, that 
this will be found to be no prejudice to 
the preſent argument; becauſe ſuch, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, copy after the example 


of their ſuperiours, and are prophane, from 
a ſervile 


Agur's prayer. 199 f 
a ſervile imitation of them, in order to S ERM. 
be faſhionable. And juſt in proportion VIII. 
x luxury, which is, originally, a vice of XI 
the great and wealthy, and can't be prac- 

tisd with decency by perſons of inferior 

condition, who have not the ſame oppor- 

tunities for it, and are not able to ſup- _ 1 
ort it without loſing their credit, and | 
conſuming their ſubſtance; juſt, I fay, in 
proportion as luxury and the purſuit of 
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1 pleaſure has abounded, irreligion, like- 
1 wiſe, has gain'd ground, and ſpread itſelf. 
to. Thus have I ſhewn the temptations, ari- 
ns ſing from ſuper fluous wealth and greatneſs, 


to deny God in the /ir:# ſenſe of the 
word, and act with diſreſpect and ingra- 


titude towards his providence. 
SuFFER me now briefly to mention a few 


other vices of the moſt malignant and fa- 


: 
1 


id tal conſequences to mankind, to which it ö 
in has peculiar temptations. And the 0 
of FirsT is pride and vanity. When men 
at are elated by their diſtinguiſh'd circum- N 

0 ſtances, they eaſily fancy themſelves to 1 
> be very /ignificant perſons, and poſleſs'd | 


le of extraordinary merit: And this vain 
n opinion, which is continually fed by their 
1 merce- 


200 Agur's prayer. 

SE RM. mercenary dependents and flatterers (a- | 

VIII. mong whom 'tis ſcarce poſſible for any 
man to preſerve a juſt opinion of himſelf, 
and of human nature) diſcovers itſelf in 
every part of their conduct, and in all 
their appearances. Not but that it may 
be very innocent and rational for perſons 
of figure and ſubſtance to allow themſelves 
ſuch diverſions, and make fuch an appear- 
ance in public, as would be very impro- 
per and criminal in thoſe who enjoy but 
moderate fortunes; nor would I be ſuppo- 
ſed to condemn that external ſhew and 
magnificence, which is a badge of civil 
honour, and neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral ranks of men one from another, 
or maintain the reſpect due to their diffe- 
rent characters. But for any to pride 
themſelves, and fancy that there is a pro- 
fer merit in dreſs and equipage, or in the 
prodigality and glittering pomp of great- 
neſs, is a vice that argues a very lo and 
degenerate turn of mind; and whenever 
ſuch a temper prevails, it will take men 
off from improving in thoſe moral diſpo- 
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10 ſitions and habits, which alone conſtitute 
10 true 


deus we entertain for ourſelves, they 


| which has no merit at all in it otherwiſe 
| than as tis enjoyed with condeſcenſion and 


general good. 
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true greatneſs, and are the only real excel- Stk Ms 
lency of a reaſonable being. VIII. 

FARTHER, riches miniſter to ambition. 
which is one of the moſt irregular paſ- 
ſons of human nature, and attended 
with the moſt miſchievous effects: And 
in proportion to our vanity, and the high 


have a tendency to beget in us an unbe- 
coming and inſolent contempt of others: 
For men are apt to think, that there is fo 
much reſpect due to their ſuperior cir- 
cumſtances, as if they were of a different 
nature from their fellow creatures, and 
originally formed in a Higher order of be- 
ing; and thus they ſacrifice all the rights 
of mankind, reſulting from their natu- 
ral equality, to an accidental advantage, 


benevolence, and a ſubſerviency to the 


FiNALLY, men are too eaſily tempted, 
by their riches and power, to be zmper:- 


"ws and 7yrannicel, and to abuſe thoſe 
great 
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SERM. oreat talents, which God hath put into 
VIII. cheir hands for the good of others, to op- 
preſſion and injuſtice; by which means 


the thing, much ſtronger, when perſons 


Agur's prayer. 


they moſt wickedly pervert the wiſe 
ſcheme of providence, and are more ex- 
tenſively miſchievous and hurtful, in pro- 
portion to their greater capacity for doing 
good. I now proceed, 

2. To conſider what the text ſays con- 
cerning the danger of a ſtate of wan! 
and poverty; or leſt I be poor and fo, 
and take the name of my God in vain. The 
vices, to which ſtrait and penurious cir- 
cumſtances of life are here repreſented 
as having peculiar temptations, are theft, 
and taking the name of God in vain, by 
which is moſt probably meant perjury, 
And 'tis very evident, that the tempta- 
tion to theſe crimes is, in the nature of 


are embarraſſed with difficulties, and op- 
preſſed by poverty, than it can be when | 
they enjoy a ſuperfluity of riches, or e- 
ven a moderate fortune, which is ſuff- 
cient to procure for them all — 

5 an 
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and proper conveniencies, and places them 8 ERM. 


above care and anxiety. And as it ap- 
pears likewiſe, in fact, that the guilty 
this way are moſt frequently neceſſitous 
people, who have either no employment 
to follow, or elſe had rather violate the 
moſt ſacred obligations of conſcience, than 


be forced to maintain themſelves by ho- 


neſt labour; I ſhall ſay no more to this 
point directly, but enquire into the cauſes 


why the poor ſo eaſily give way to temp- 


tations of this kind. And, 

1. 'T'rs undoubtedly owing, in a great 
meaſure, to the want of a good education : 
The advantage of this is unſpeakable : 
and nothing has a larger ſhare in, form- 
ing the difference there is between one 


VIII. 
WD 


man and another, tho' originallyß of the 


ſame ſpecies of beings: Tis this that 
diſtinguiſhes the politer parts of the 
world from the moſt ignorant and bar- 
barous\ nation: For all mankind have 
the faculty of reaſon implanted in them 
by the great Creator; but if it be not 
proved, it will never ſhew itſelf to 
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. Agur's prayer. 
SERM. advantage: By good culture it may be 
VIII. raiſed to a ſtate of great maturity and per. 


— —— Fr 2 22 


þ (hi [ Tv y Fection; but if it be neglected, it will be 
| over-run with ignorance and prejudice, 
| 1 Again, all men have a natural power to | 
W |! diſcern the difference between good and 
10 evil, and the fold grounds and daun. 
lf 1 tions of morality; but, notwithſtanding 
WHEL. this, if they are not 7aught and inſtrudl. 
11108 ed, their notions will be very imperfect, ; 
„ rude, and confuſed: Now there is this 
| TH defect, generally, in the education of the b 
Nt Wn! bl poorer ſort of people. They are train- : 

If "i 10 ed up in a brutal ſtupidity.-—-No care 
l li 1 is taken to inſtil into their minds proper x 
lf 14 notions of God, and of his providence, K 
ö LE of a judgment to come, and the dif- : 
I til 0 ference between virtue and vice. — 
it 0 I And as they grow up thus v, and with- 4 
| 1 0 out any good principles at leaſt, if they . 
its are not corrupted by bad examples, and a 
| have not imbibed a contempt of all re- y 
ligion, tis no wonder that they are dil- 2 


ſolute and extravagant in their practice: 


All which ſhews us the great «ſe, I might | 
3 almoſt 


A gur's prayer. 20 5 
almoſt ſay, abſolute neceſſity of a ſober and St Rm, 


| victuous education, and of infuſing ſen- VIII. 


timents of wiſdom and piety into children VV 
in their early years, and at the fit dawn 
F reaſon: For their minds are then ten- 
der and flexible, free from prejudice and 


| unruly paſſion, and equally ſuſceptible of 


gad, as bad impreſſions: And 'tis gene- 
rally obſerv d, that perſons retain ſome- 
what of the tincture that was given 
them in their education, all their lives 
after, 

ANOTHER reaſon why poverty ſubjects 
men to the temptations intimated in the 
text is, that the poor are not trained up 
regularly to any emplcyment, by which 
they may get an honeſt livelihood; and 
for want of being inured to labour and 
Induſtry, they contract a habit of idle- 


| nefs, than which nothing can be more 


dettimental to ſociety; for it is, indeed, 
the parent of all vices: To this particu- 
larly it may be aſcribed, that ſo many 
ſubſiſt by rapin and violence, and by a- 
buing and plundering their fellow crea- 


türes. 


SE RM. 
VIII. 


Nx 


Agur's prayer. 

AGAIN, perſons in ſuch low, mean cir. 
cumſtances are often deſtitute of a ſenſe 
of ſhame, and regard to reputation, and, 
conſequently, have Joſt one of the ſureſ 
guards of their virtue and integrity, and 
are eaſily led into the moſt abominable 
and injurious vices: And this is not on- 
ly owing to their having never received 
any notions of decency in their educa- 
tion, but to the wrong cuſtom of the 
world. Poverty itſelf is look'd upon 
as an object of contempt ; and for a poor 


man to pretend to have any reputation 


to loſe, is too often matter of jeſt and 
ridicule: But this is certainly very :mpr- 
litic, as well as unjuſt; becauſe tis for 
the intereſt of ſociety to encourage à fen 


. of honour in every one that has a reafon- 


able nature, whatever his outward cr- 
cumſtances may be. For it muſt be 
conſidered, that a regard to reputation, 
and ſenſe of ſhame frequently preval, 
where the awful notions of a Deity, and 
a providence, and a future ſtate, have lit 


tle or no influence at all: And theretore, 
if 


| Aour' 8 prayer. 207 427 
if theſe are deſtroy'd, as they generally SER M. vx 


are in the wretched poor, by one or o- VIII. == 


n, ed; but, on the other hand, tis highly 148 
ul probable they will be more and more en- | 7 
nd Wi couraged and hardned in their vices. [ 1 
it Lr me juſt mention another vice, that 11 
, comes under the character of taking God's Ih 
i O 3 Manie 1 
ll 
Wh; 
3M 
14 


ther, or both the methods above mention- 8 
| ed, and they think they cannot render 


themſelves more deſpicable by their wich- 
dreſs, than they are already on account 
of their poverty; tis natural to ſuppoſe, 
that they may commit ſuch crimes, as 
they would otherwiſe be /hocked at the 


thought of. 
AnD in this inſenſibility and indiffe- 


rence about the good or ill opinion of the 


world, in this lazineſs and averſion to la- A 
bour, in this brutiſh ſtupidity, and thoſe 1 


corrupt and vitious ſentiments, which they 
acquir d from their education, they are 
confirmed by their 20:cked gſſociates, per- 


| ſons, for the moſt part, of the ſame aban- 


don'd principles with themſelves: So that 


there is ſcarcea poſſibility of being reclaim- 


=_— 


* 
So * 8 
= : 

i 


 Agur's prayer. 
SRM. Name in vain, which the poor are not. 
VIII. rioufly guilty of; and that is the practice 
of common favearing. To this, I know 


of no peculiar temptation arifing from 
their poverty: And it appears, in fa, 
that there is none; becauſe it is very near, 
if not altogether as common among per. 
ſons of high rank and circumſtances, to 
the very great ſcandal of religion, and 
their own diſhonour. For 'tis a ſhameful 
thing that they ſhould indulge to fo u. 
gar a vice; a vice, to which there is not 
the leaſt zemptation; and which is a ſenſe- 
leſs, itignificant expletive in diſcourſe, 
that adds neither Arengtb, nor beauty, to 
it. And if they will not refrain out of re- 
ſpect to the great God, who 1s infinitely 
their ſuperior and better, or from a dread 
of his vengeance; they ought at leaſt, 
out of good manners, to be aſhamed to 
continue any longer ſuch an znfammu 
practice, to the offence of the ſobereſt and 
wiſeſt of their fellow-creatures, and in 
defiance of the laws of their country. 1 
proceed now to the 
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' SECOND thing propos'd, vi. to ſuggeſt SERM. 
i few uſeful reflections on what has been VIII. 


advanced in the foregoing diſcourſe, in or- 
der to prevent miſtakes that may ariſe 


from it, and direct to the right uſe and 


improvement of it. And, 

Taz 1/} obſervation I would make is, 
that notwithſtanding what has been faid, 
both riches and poverty are capable of 
being improved to the moſt uſeful pur- 
poſes: For in affluent circumſtances, let 
a man but govern his appetites, and en- 
joy his fortune with diſcretion, and he 
has the utmoſt advantages for cultivating 
his mind ; a freedom from the cares 
of life, and conſequently an eafmeſs and 
chearfulneſs of temper, than which no- 


thing is more ſerviceable to us in the pur- 


ſuit of knowledge . leiſure for {tudy ;— 

opportunities for conſulting the beſt books, 
and converſing with the moſt learned men 
in all profeſſions, Cc. And, beſides, which 
is much more defirable, he has it in his 
power to exerciſe drfuſrve and Godlike be- 


nevolence ; to be the patron of virtue, 
Ne O4 " 
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Agur's prayer. 


SE RM. to encourage it by his example, and ſup- 
VIII. 
LY 


port it by his authority and influence, 
and* to be the kind inſtrument of provi. 
dence in relieving and comforting his fel- 
low-creatures; and for behaving well in 
ſo critical a ſtation, and doing ſo much 
good to human ſociety, will be entitled 
to a greater reward. And even a ſtate 
of poverty, if it be borne with becoming 
patience and ſubmiſſion to the will of 
God, may be of great uſe, as it inures us 
to laborious and ſeif-deny:ng virtue, to 
ſtrength and firmneſs of reſolution ; and 
conſequently prepares for various ſervices 
of great importance to mankind, which 
can't be expected from any whoſe minds 
are relax'd and enfeebled by a long courſe 
of indolence and luxury, - who are unex- 
perienc d in difficulties, and therefore fright- 
ed at the proſpect of them. 

2. As poverty is attended with ſuch 
diſadvantages with reſpect to the practice 
of virtue, we ſhould be excited by this 
conſideration to commiſerate the caſe of 
the poor, and relieve them according to 

| our 


! 


Agur's prayer. 
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our abilities, that we may remove, at leaſt 8 ERM. 
in ſome degree, the temptations they are 2 


under to vice and immorality. But 

3. Taz chief uſe of all, is to moderate 
our paſſion for riches and greatneſs: Such 
2 ſtation 1s much more dangerous, . when 
perſons are raiſed to it from a /ow condi- 
tion, or moderate fortune, than to thoſe 
who have been bred up in it: The 'ſud- 
denneſs of the change, in one caſe, ſhocks 
mens tempers, and overſets their reaſon ; 
whereas, in the other, they having been 


always accuſtom'd to it, the impreſſions it. 


makes are not ſo ſtrong and ſen/ible. Be- 


ſides, the deſire of ſuperfluity is not a 4. 


tural defire ; ----all can't have it indulg'd, 


and therefore ought not to be ſet upon it: 


They ſhould rather conſider what 'tis pro- 
per for perſons in their circumſtances to 
expect, and be contented with thatz and 


not aſpire impatiently and eagerly after 


every thing, that the irregular cravings of 
an inſatiatè appetite may prompt them 
to. And from what has been ſaid ſo 


largely in this diſcourſe, concerning the dan- 


ger 
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Agur's prayer. 
8ER M. ger that attends worldly proſperity, we 


VIII. may ſee abundant reaſon not to envy thoſe 
WY who are poſleſs' d of it. For what is it 


we envy? why, perhaps ignorance, 
vice, and miſery, under a glittering * 
pompous appearance. --- The envied cir 
cumſtances, which are fo highly the ob- 
ject of our admiration and deſire, may 
have corrupted the virtue of thoſe whom 
we think happy in the enjoyment of them, 
and, in conſequence, have deſtroyed theit 


peace; ſo that they may languiſh amidſt 


all their plenty, and be diſtracted with 
innumerable cares; or elſe may be gay 
and thoughtleſs, or given up to riot and 
luxury. The generality of mankind are 
ſuch wild and inconſiderate creatures, and 
examine ſo little into the nature of things, 
that a fine outſide eaſily deceives them: 


ſo that they love, and admire, and con- 
ſequently envy, they know not what: 


Whereas, if they would weigh matters 
impartially, their reaſon muſt inform them, 
that, to ſome tempers, the eaſe, lazineſs, 


and affluence of proſperity will adminiſter 
num- 


Agur's prayer. - - 2g 


numberleſs temptations to vice and extra- St RM. 


: vagance; and that, on the contrary, af- VIII. 
i flictions may be of great uſe, when perſons WV 
1 can't be brought to confederation, or kept 
q in tolerable order, any other way: And 

1 in ſuch eaſes they would be led to think 

. very differently from what they uſually 

a do, 7. e. to look upon the ſeeming evil 
1 as real good, and on proſperity as a real 
, evil, notwithſtanding its flattering and de- 

i ceitful appearances. Beſides, did they 

it compare their own entire caſe with that 

h of the perſons whom they are ſo apt to 

y envy, they would often find the advan- 

q tage to be on their own fide. For the 

0 outward gaiety and ſplendor of proſperity, 

d if it has corrupted the hearts and man- 

5 ners of its poſſeſſors, is a great misfortune, 

: in compariſon of moderate, nay even of 

£ Micled circumſtances of life, joined with 

: a grave and conſiderate mind, regular paſ- 

0 ſions, and a virtuous conduct: Add to 

, this, that proſperity, to thoſe eſpecially 


who envy it in others, is likely to be at- 


tended with the moſt miſchievous and 
| de- 


214 Agur's prayer. 
SER M. deſtructive conſequences. For what is the 
VIII. true object of their envy? Is it the capa- 
* city thoſe perſons enjoy of doing more 
good to their fellow creatures? No! but 
the abundance, honour, pomp, and- luxury, 
of ſuch a ſtation: And if they are ena- 
mour'd of theſe things, there is no ground 
to hope that they will guard againſt any 
Faſhionable exceſſes, or abridge themſelves 
even of the moſt unmanly entertainments 

of a vain and luxurious age, 
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SERMON IX. 
The miſchiefs of {laviſh complai- 


ſance, and cowardice. 


Prov. xxix. 25. former part. 
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ES thor of our being, that every IX. 

& paſſion of the ſoul may not hee 
only be of great uſe to us, if 

its natural defign and tendency be regu- | 4 
larly purſued, but is capable alſo, by be- 115 
ing perverted, of cauſing much vexation _ it 
and miſery to ourſelves, and injury to our i 
tellow creatures: For this is a demonſtra- 'f 
| tion, 
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216 The miſchiefi of laviſh - 


SERM. tion, founded in nature, and obvious t0 
IX. the meaneſt capacity, of the neceſſity of 
ſelf-government, and that we ſhould take 
the utmoſt care to keep all our affeQions 
and appetites within thoſe bounds, which 
the Creator hath preſcribed. Thus, for 
inſtance, the deſire of happineſs, and 4. 
verſion to pain and miſery, which works 
fo ſtrongly in all mankind, is evidently, 
in itſelf, of the higheſt advantage ; but if 
we form wrong notions of the happineſs 
which we ought ultimately to purſue, and 
the evils we ſhould chiefly avoid, it will 
as certainly prove fatal to us. Again, the 
paſſion of ſhame. is an excellent preſerva- 
tive from baſe and diſhonourable actions, 
and nothing is a ſtronger guard and ſecu- 
rity to our virtue and innocence than this, 
when regularly exerciſed, and employed 
about proper objects; but a falſe ſhame, 
which is influenced more by the opinions 
and cuſtoms of men, than by the eternal 
differences of things, @ falſe ſhame that 
breaks our ſpirits, and makes ſuch tame 
cowards of us, that we have not reſolu- 
tion enough to ſtand up for the . honour 


of God, and the immutable — 
0 


complai iſance, and cowardice. 
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ok virtue; nor, conſequently, to aſſert and S ER M. 


maintain the dignity of our reaſonable 
nature; this, I lay, neceſſarily deſtroys 
every thing that is praiſe-worthy and ge- 
nerous in us, and muſt betray us into in- 


IX. 
a 


numerable errors in practice, which are 


not merely inconſiſtent with integrity, but 
will render us, to the laſt degree, vile 
and contemptible. 

Axp the ſame may be ſaid of fear e 
While it proceeds upon right principles, 


and is proportioned to the weight and mo- 


ment of the evils about which it is con- 
yerſant, it muſt be calculated to ſerve the 
moſt beneficial purpoſes, as it warns us 
where our greateſt danger lies, and ſtrong- 
ly prompts us to avoid it: But the caſe 
s quite otherwiſe when it forms imaginary 
dangers, and alarms with falſe terrors ; 
—when fancy or corrupt paſſion, and not 
the reaſon of things, is the foundation and 
root of it; - when we fear natural evils, 
which, under the direction of an all-wiſe 
providence, may be over-ruled for good, 
more than moral, which tend neceſſarily 
and invariably to the miſery and ruin of 
the rational creation; and the cenſures and 
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218 The miſcbiefs of ſlaviſ 

8ER M. frowns of men, whoſe wiſdom, power, and 

IX. duration is confined and limited, more than 

— the diſpleaſure and vengeance of the Al. 
mighty and eternal God; for then our 

fears will infallibly turn us aſide from 

our duty, and be attended with moſt 
pernicious conſequences, as for the fake 

of avoiding leſſer and comparatively trif. 

ing evils, we ſhall run ourſelves upon 

others that are infinitely more dreadful: 

Which ſhews us the vaſt importance of 
looking well to our principles of action, 

and indeed of making this our firſt and 

chief care; becauſe if the prevailing prin- 

crples of our minds are corrupt and vi- 

tious, 'tis, in the nature of things, im- 
poſſible that our practice ſhould be vir- 

tuous and regular. Evil principles of ac- 

tion, as long as they are entertained and 

indulged, as neceſſarily produce a wicked 

life, as any other cauſes do their natu- 

ral and immediate effects; and therefore 

till they are corrected and altered, tis in 

vain to expect any reformation in the 

outward conduct. This is the ground of 


Solomon's obſervation in the text, which 
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| now proceed to conſider more particu- SE RM. 


lacly, in the following method. 


I. IsHALL ſhew what we muſt under- 


ſtand by the fear of man. 


II. In what ſenſe it 6ringeth a ſnare, 


; And, „ 
III. Offer ſome remedies againſt it. 


I. Iam to explain what we muſt un- 


derſtand by #he fear of man. The fear of 


nan I take in its largeſt ſenſe, not only 
as implying the fear of thoſe poſitive e- 
vis and puniſhments, which the power 
and vengeance of man can inflict, but a 
reverence of human authority and cuſ- 
toms, and a dread of the cenſures and 
reproaches of our fellow creatures. But 
that I may talk diſtinctly, and without 
confuſion, upon this ſubject, it may be 
proper briefly to ſhew, that this phraſe, 
when it is uſed, as in the text, in a cri- 
ninal ſenſe, muſt be underſtood with ſome 
caution and limitation. For, 

V. THERE is, undoubtedly, a reverence 
due to human authority in all points that 
do not exceed the juſt bounds of it: and 

Vol. I. P the 
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220 Te miſchiefs of ſlaviſh 
SE RM. the paping this regard is abſolutely ne- 
IX. ceſſary to hold the frame of civil ſocie- 
WW ties together, and prevent lawleſs riot and 
confuſion. In like manner there is a 4, efe- 
rence due to the innocent cuſtoms and 1. 
Ages of the world, and ſingularity in ſuch 
inſtances, in oppoſition to the unanimous 
opinion of our fellow-creatures, can be 
the effect of nothing but weakneſs, or ob. 
finacy : Such a conduct is as ridiculns, 
as the complying, in things morally evil, 
would be wicked: Tis alſo utterly incon- | 
fiſtent with a ſocial ſpirit, or with that 
temper of mind which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to anſwer the great end, for which 
men agreed, at firſt, to enter into ſoci- 
ety. For the ends of ſociety cannot be 
ſecured but by mutual condeſcenſion 
and reſpet, and compliance and ſub- 
miſſion of the mnor part, in thing 
lawful, and which are entirely of a civil 
nature, to the judgment and practice of 
the majority; and 'tis impoſſible but peace 
and good order muſt be deſtroyed, if al 
the members of it are fff and untrad 


able. 
AGAIN, 


AIN, 
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AGAIN, as tis natural for every one who SE RM. 
loves himſelf to defire the favour and IX. 


good opinion of his fellow-creatures, 
his duty to cultivate and improve it by all 


Fl and - honourable methods, becauſe the 
quiet and convenience of his life, and his 


uſefulneſs too, depends, in a great mea- 


ſure, on his reputation and character 
in the world; he cannot help being a- 
fraid of cenſure and reproach, and ought 
to be ſolicitous to avoid (if poſſible) its 
being fixed upon him, or to deliver and 
clear himſelf from it. Provided he ſtoops 
to nothing that is contrary. to the prin- 
ciples of true honour, and virtue, ſuch a 
concern is highly juſt, and reaſonable, 
and what no w/e man can be without. 
And, on the contrary, men muſt be of a 
temper quite ſtupid, and deſtitute of com- 
mon reflection, if they have no fear at 
all of public reproach and infamy, and 
muſt loſe, beſides, what is in the nature 
of things (and therefore what muſt ap- 
pear to be deſigned as ſuch by the great 
author of nature) a very powerful reſtraint 
from mean, ungenerous, and d. Graceful 
praftices. 5 

F 23 zd. The 


and l 


IX. 


The miſchiefs of flaviſh 
zd. Tyr principle of ſelf-preſervation 


neceſlarily excites in us a fear of thoſe 


— evils, which we have reaſon to appre- 


hend from the power or malice of any of 
our fellow-creatures, and dire&s to the 
uſe of all proper means for our own de- 
fence and ſecurity. We are fo far from 


being oblig'd to have no care, or folici- 
| tude on this head, that we ſhall be guilty 
of the utmoſt raſhneſs and folly, if we 


expoſe ourſelves to their reſentment un- 


neceſſarily, and run upon any ſufferings, 


which, with honour and a good conſci- 
ence, may be avoided. All innocent, not 
excepting the moſt artful, compliances 


and evaſions muſt be uſed, to ſcreen our- 


ſelves from evils of this kind; otherwiſe, 
inſtead of being martyrs in a good cauſe, 
we only ſuffer the natural effects of our 
own wilfulneſs and obſtinacy. And final- 
ly, a dread of thoſe puniſhments which 
the civil magiſtrate inflits, for the pre- 
ſervation of mens natural rights, and the 
ſecurity of their perſons and properties 


from unjuſt violence, and to deter from } 
the commiſſion of ſuch vices as are in- 


conſiſtent with the public peace and wel- 
fare; 


% „ . IE OI 
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fare; this, I fay, is not only lawful, be- SER M. 
cauſe natural inconveniences and evils of IX. 
all kinds cannot but be the object of our 


fear and averſion, but neceſſary; both as 
the end of theſe puniſhments cannot be 
anſwered, nor, conſequently, civil ſocie- 
ties ſubſiſt, unleſs we are ſtruck with ter- 
ror at the apprehenſion of them, and be- 


cauſe they are, in themſelves, fit and 


reaſonable, and no more than what the 
crime, for which they are executed, ſtrict- 
ly deſerve. A man indeed, that ſuffers, 
by unjuſt human laws, for what is really 


praiſe-worthy, may ſupport himſelf with 


this reflection, that he ſuffers for the 


cauſe of truth and virtue, and being con- 


ſcious of his integrity, defy the power 
and cruelty of his perſecutors: but he 
that can bear to think, without horror, 
of being deſervedly branded with public 
infamy, and cut off as an enemy to ſoci- 
ety, and the good of mankind, muſt have 


extinguiſh'd his reaſon, and loſt all re- 


mains of Honour and ingenuity. 


Thus far then the fear of man may be 


defended and juſtified. In ſome of the 
inſtances which have been mentioned, it 
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SERM. 


IX. 
OY V 


The miſchiefs of flaviſh 
is, at leaſt, lauful, becauſe founded on 
principles that human nature cannot 
throw off; and in others virtuous, and 
commendable : But it becomes criminal, 
when tis the ruling and predominant prin. 
ciple i in our minds; becauſe then it either 
ſuppoſes, that we look upon the ap- 


probation and favour of men as our ſu- 


preme good, and upon the frowns, re. 
proaches and terrors of the world as the 
greateſt evil that can befal us; or, at leaſt, 
(as 'tis always the nature of that which 
is the prevailing principle, to over-rule | 
and controul all other principles) it will 
be too hard for the fear of God, bear 
down our natural ſenſe of good and evil, 
and deſtroy that preſence of mind, that 
conſtancy and reſolution, which is neceſ- 
fary to enable us to behave with honour 


to our nature, and ſuitably to our rela- 


tions in which the all-wiſe Creator hath 
placed us, and to overcome the difficul- 
ties of a virtuous courſe. And from this 
ſhort account of the ſinful fear of man 


which the text ſpeaks of, it wall cally 
appear in the 
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2d, PLACE, in what ſenſe it bringeth aSERM. 


ſnare, W which I proceed therefore to con- = * 


ider. And not to inſiſt on many little 
mean compliances, and ſmaller inconveni- 
ences, to which it expoſes men; it throws 
temptations in their way which are likely 
to prevail ſo far, as to deſtroy all im- 
proyements in true wiſdom and virtue. 


For, 


. LET us ſuppoſe a man, under the 


influence of this /aviſh principle, engaged 
in ſearches after truth ; what profi- 
ciency is it poſſible for him to make? 
If he has an extravagant veneration for 
buman authority, nothing muſt be receiv'd 
but what has zhat Jam upon it. If 
he aims at being popular, and dreads ill 
will and cenſure, no truths can be admit- 
ted but ſuch as are Faſbionable, and have 
the current character and reputation of 
orthodoxy. The odious names of Tafidel 
and Heretic will frighten him from pro- 
ceeding in his enquiries, and calling in 
queſtion the common ſtandard. Or if 
he is awed by the vengeance of civil pow- 
er, and the ferrors of this world, this 


muſt raiſe an unconquerable ayerfion in 
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IX. 
Loy — 


The milchiefs of flaviſh 
his mind againſt all truths, that may ex. 
poſe him to danger and ſuffering. 

In order to the making improvements 
in divine knowledge, 'tis abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary that the mind be free, calm, and 
unruffled, under no reflraint, or terror; 
otherwiſe it will be reſerv'd and partial: 
There muſt be no corrupt paſſion to dark- 
en the underſtanding, nor private intereſ} 


to miſlead and pervert it, But the man 
we are ſpeaking of is held in ſtrong fet- 


ters; his fears act and confound him; 
he ſees difficulties and diſcouragements on 
every ſide, and but one ſafe path to walk 
in, even the o beaten track chalk'd out 
by authority, which is the only way to 
that eſteem, applauſe, and favour, which 
he ſo ardently purſues, and to avoid that 
diſgrace, and thoſe ſufferings, which are, 
of all things, moſt terrible to his imagi- 
nation. And being thus en/lav'd, is it 


to be expected that he ſhould exerciſe im- 


partiality and freedom of thought 
Where the light is ſo ofen/ive, is it not 
highly probable that the eyes of the mind 
will be ſhut againſt it? — 'Tis drfficult e- 
yen for men who are influenc'd by more 

| rational 


Oo 
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rational and noble principles, and have a Str mM, 


virtuous turn of mind, to maintain an 1X. 
anbiaſs'd and ſteddy purſuit of truth, WY 


when the world frowns upon it, and 
loads it with reproaches and perſecutions; 
but to him, who is ready to ſacrifice eve- 
ry thing to his reputation and worldly 
intereſt, it muſt be abſolutely ble. 
Let us ſuppoſe, however, that, notwith- 
ſtanding his fears, he may be impartial 
in his ſearches after truth; the cafe will 
be very much the ſame, with reſpect to 
the good reſulting from it, as if they en- 
tirely /uppreſs'd his enquiries. For, 

2dly. Tu is principle will infallibly pre- 
val with him, in times of difficulty and 
danger, either to conceal, or deny it. Tis 
as great an abſurdity to expect, that one 
who is diſpirited by worldly fears ſhould 
be a confeſſor and martyr for true religi- 
on, as that a coward ſhould be braye and 
valiant, The fearful and unbelieving, or, 
at leaſt, the rejecters of true religion, 
when it is oppreſs'd and perſecuted, are 
therefore juſtly join'd together in ſcripture, 
becauſe they are in the nature of things 
inſeparable ; For the prevailing concern 
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The miſchiefs of avi 7% 


Sven. of ſuch perſons is to avoid that which is 


the object of their fears, and, conſequent-' 


PRE ly, every thing elſe muſt give way to it. 


So that the direct conſequence of this 
deſtructive principle is inſincerity, and the 
making ſhipwreck of faith, and a good 
conſcience; and if it had: ſway'd in Chriſt - 


and his apoſtles, and the primitive diſ- 
ciples, Chriſtianity could never have been 


propagated in the world ; and ſhould it 
univerſally prevail in future ages, man- 
kind muſt for ever remain in their igno- 
rance and errors, without a poſibility of 
a reformation. 

Bur this is not the worſt effect of it ; 
for it leads men even to revle and banter 


the truth, —Whence, elſe, do many of the 


profane . ſcoffs, that are thrown out againſt 
religion, proceed, but from this ſource? 
The perſons who make uſe of 'em 
cannot, generally, be ſuſpected of banter- 
ing Chriſtianity, upon being convinc d 
that 'tis in itſelf ridiculous, becauſe they 
never examin'd it, or conſider d the pre- 
tenſions on which its authority is found- 
ed, They want either capacity, or 
jnclination, or both, for ſuch an enquity. 


t 


EN 


contplaiſance, and cowardice. 2 29 
——— The thing is attended with diffi. Ss RM, 
culty, and requires ſomewhat of thought, IX. 

wn 


which they are ſtrangers and enemies to, 
and cannot bear the Fatigue of. But to 
be a wit, and to be faſhimable in the 
companies they frequent, is a much eaſier 
thing. Tis but getting the laugh againſt 
revelation, by throwing out a dull com- 
mm- place jeſt againſt it, and the buſineſs 
is done, Tho', as an ingenious author“ 
obſerves, a very little ſenſe, with a good 
deal of vice and ii nature, will qualify 


a man for this kind of fatire, I ſhall 
conclude what I have to ſay concerning 


theſe unthinking little critics with this ſin- 
gle remark ; that how much ſoever they 
may magnify their own abilities, and be 
puffed up for being thought perſons of re- 
fin d reaſon, and uncommon penetration, 
by ſuch as are no wiſer than themſelves, 
they really a& a very fooliſh part, in a- 
buſing and ridiculing things ſacred, only 
becauſe they do not underfiand them, and, 
for the ſake of a light wanton piece of 
drollery, hazarding the ſalvation of their 
immortal ſouls, 

„ Bor 
* Arebbiſgop Tillotſon, 
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230 The miſchiefs of ſlaviſh 
S ERM. Bor to proceed. The laviſh fear of 
1 IX. man will have the ſame malignant in- 
— 6 | fluence upon our morals, as it has been 


ſhewn to have, in its direct tendency, 
upon our faith: For when it is riſen to 
1 ſuch a height, as to over- rule the dictates 
N | of natural conſcience, and entirely to. de- 
1 ſtroy the ſtrength and conſtancy of our 
minds, we are an eaſy prey to every 
temptation, and lie open to the moſt 
ee deſperate and abandon'd wickedneſs: Its 
=! tendency to an immoral practice appears, 
_ 18 in part, from what has been already faid, 
wherein it has been .ſhewn, that in diffi- 


he 1 cult and diſcouraging times, it leads men 
1 to conceal, or deny, the truth, and, con- 
1 ſequently, to 4iſimulation and bypocriſ); 
"HE but this being a matter of great impor- 
3 1 1 tance, deſerves to be more particulari 
| "if l and fully illuſtrated, 
1 LET us ſuppoſe, then, a perſon of this 


character to live in very corrupt times, 
when virtue 1s unpopular, and labours un- 
der diſgrace, and vice is prevailing and 
faſhionable : He dreads the reproaches of 
the multitude, and yet theſe he 1s ſure 


to meet with if he purſues 2 virtuous 
courſe 


— 
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courſe of life; what then can be expect-S E RM. 
ed but that he will give himſelf up to all IX. 
the extravagancies of the age, and fall in“ 
with the common degeneracy? The charge 
of ſingularity, and the odium that attends 

it, will be more than ſufficient to coun- 
terbalance his weak inclinations towards 
virtue, and to make him as heartily and 
univerſally vicious as the reſt of his neigh- 
bours; tho' it be, really, our glory to be 
fngular in aſſerting the honour of our 
Maker, and vindicating the law of our 
reaſonable nature, which is of the - moſt 
facred and indiſpenſable obligation, and a 
cauſe of the higheſt importance; and the 
utmoſt pitch of madneſs to debaſe our 
excellent faculties, and make ourſelves 
miſerable, only becauſe others are fo Fran- 
tic as to do the like, and to avoid the 
imputation of ob/Z;nate and unmannerly 
preciſeneſs. =: 

AGAIN, if it be a man's favourite 
ſcheme to acquit himſelf to the polite 
world, and he dreads their contempt as 
the greateſt of all misfortunes; what 
is the natural conſequence? Why, that 
if theſe pretenders to politeneſs are diſ- 
ſoly'd in effeminacy, and make luxury and 

71 
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SPERM. riot the characteriſtic of a fine gentle. 

IX. man, he muſt immediately reſign him. 
— cif. up to the gratification of his appetites, 
and to all the modi/h vices. And, accord. 
110 ingly, tho' it be indeed ſhocking and 
. maonſtrous, and greatly to the —— of 
11 the preſent age, there are too many, who, 

þ th from a . falſe . modeſty, and i becauſe they 
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will not be ſo rude as to contradict the 
_ . general humour. of. their company, are 
1095 guilty of extravagancies Which they have 
| a ſecret abhorrence of; and ſome, tis to 
be fear'd, who, to. raiſe. their character 
for debauchery, . and conſequently, for 
an elegant taſte, boaſt of vices. that they 
never committed. Alas, where is 

the reaſon of mankind, where their be- 

coming ſenſe of the dignity of human | 
nature, when they can glory in what 1s 

the reproach and ſhame of it; and en- 

deavour to ſupport the reputation, not 

merely of being nen, but the moſt re- 

ind part of the ſpecies, on ſuch actions 

as ſink em below the rank of brute crea- 

tures! For, in truth, as ſuch perſons will 
not think for themſelves, they ought to | 
be told, that vice and wickedneſs of all M 


kinds 1s the greateſt abuſe and violence 
. 8 that 


0 


ol 
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that can be offer d to their rational fa- SERM. 


culties; —— that there cannot be a fine 
gentleman without good ſenfe and a juſt 
diſcernment of things, at leaſt, not with- 
out true honour, which is inſeparable from 
virtue; that blaſpheming the eſta- 
bliſh'd religion of their country, and thoſe 
things which all conſiderate and ſober 


men highly value and reverence, is a 


very mean accompliſhment, and what not 
only a ſerious Dez/?, but even a down- 
right Atheiſt, who has any knowledge of 


the world, and any notion of right be- 


and 


haviour, may be aſham'd of; 


that a ſingular aukward dreſs, an imper- 


tinent trifling gaiety, and a thoughtleſs un- 
meaning conduct, will not atone for a 
violation of thoſe eſſential rules of civility 
and decency. Let me add, that all the 
vices, into which the evil principle men- 
tion'd in the text betrays thoſe who are 
govern'd by it, argue the utmoſt baſeneſs 
of ſpirit, and conſequently both they, 
and the principle from whence they pro- 
cced, are as inconſiſtent with the cha- 
racter of a hero, and a man of frue honour, 


as they are witht hat of a good chriſtian. 


To 


|. 8 


The milebiefs of flavih | 


To conclude this head, if it be our 


IX. ultimate view to ſecure the countenance 


and favour of perſons in authority, and 
avoid their diſpleaſure, this likewiſe will 
ſubject us to many ſnares and inconve- 
niences. The laws indeed of all well 
regulated ſocieties are favourable. to vir- 
tue, and pointed at vice and immorality : 
But notwithſtanding this, the ſtate f 
things may be, and oftentimes is fo cot- 
- Tupt, that vicious compliances are neceſ- 
fary to obtain the good-will of our ſupe- | 
riors; and when this is the caſe, the 
man who is determined, at all adventures, 
to ſecure their approbation, and avoid | 
their frowns, muſt be eafily captivated 
and ſeduc'd: He muſt, and probably 
will, be a companion with them in lux- 
ury and prodigality, lie and diſſemble, 
fatter their vanity, and be the inſtrument 
of their ambition, covetouſneſs, and un- 
lawful pleaſures. So that, in every view 
of it, the ſlaviſh fear of man has an evl- 
dent tendency to corrupt our integrity, 
and leads to the moſt hurtful and deſtruc- 
tive vices. 

Bur it may be ſaid, there is {till this 


advantage, that when authority, Po 
4 an 
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and intereſt are on the fide of true reli- S ERM. 
gion and virtue, this principle will as IX. 


effectually excite to a love and reverence 
of theſe, as it will, in contrary circum- 
ſtances, to immorality and wickedneſs. It 
muſt be own'd it will to outward appear- 
ance. But this defireable ſtate of things 


is likely to happen but ſeldom, the gene- 


rality of the world being too frequently in 


the wrong, with reſpect both to their 


opinions and practices; or if it ſhould 
happen, men would entirely loſe the ne- 
it of their affected concern and zeal for 
virtue and piety, becauſe of motives from 
which it lows. For nothing can render 
either our enquires after truth, or the 
performance of religious duties properly 
laudable, but their being the matter of 
our free choice, and our acting from ſuch 
diſpoſitions as have a tendency to the 
me conduct in all circumſtances. And 
hat virtue, on the contrary, can be worth 
but little, which in times of proſperity, 
and when it is countenanced and upheld 
by the influence of authority, and by 
public favour, only ſeems to flouriſh, and 
does not ſpring from its genuine principles; 
but fades and languiſhes, and entirely dif- 
eo 1 9 appears, 
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236 The miſchiefs of ſlaviſh 
SE RM. appears, as ſoon as tis brought to a trial. 
IX. Having thus conſider d the ſnares and 
—Y temptations, fatal to religion and fincerity, 
which attend tbe fear of man, when it . 
a predominant and n paſſion; 1 
proceed, 
In the third and laſt place, to offer 
ſome remedies againſt it. And, | 
1/. LET us maintain and improve in 
our minds a ſtrong ſenſe of the neceſſary 
difference between good and evil. For 
if we are firmly convinc'd, that there is 
a fixed and eternal law for the conduct 
of all rational beings in the nature of 
things, which cannot be alter'd by cuſtom 
and opinion, nor by any authority what- 
ſoever, no not by that of God himſelf, 
we ſhall not be eaſily perſuaded to vio- 
late the rules of our duty, upon any con- 
ſiderations. Men who think /oſely may . 
be apt to imagine, that the obligations of , 
virtue are not fo ſtrict and indiſpenſable; | 
and perhaps, that God will excuſe a devi- 
ation from 'em, when they are forced to 
it by reproaches and perſecutions: But 
had they enquired into the true grounds of 
morality, they would have found that its 


obligation is immutable, and conſequently, 
| that 
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that where there is a wilful departure from S ERM. 


it, nothing can poſſibly recommend us to IX. 
the divine favour. And thus a more 


ſteddy regard to religion would prevail, 
and the fear of man proportionably 
- decreaſe. To this MY againſt it, 60 
us add, 
2 ally, A becoming ſenſe of the dignity 
of our nature. This can only be ſup- 
ported by an inflexible adherence to the 
rules of virtue and true goodneſs ; but, 
by improving in theſe, we are capable of 
advancing to a God-liꝭe perfection. And 
ſhall we diſhonour and obſcure our ra- 
tional powers, by enſlaving em to vice 
and wickedneſs? This thought, made 
habitual to our minds, would ſuſtain our 
reſolution againſt all the fErrors of the 
world; this thought, I ſay, that we have 
the honour to be formed after the image 


of God, and that as long as we maintain 5 


our moral rectitude, we continue to re- 
ſemble him; and, eſpecially, that by be- 
ing ſtedfaſt in our duty, in ſpite of all op- 
poſitions and diſcouragements, we imitate 
the greateſt and moſt exalted part of his 
character, his conſtant and invariable good- 
neſs. 


3dly, 
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WAN 


The miſchiefs of flaviſh 

3dly, AGAinsT the vice pointed at in the 
text, the wiſe man advifes as a remedy, 
in the latter part of the verſe, truſt in 
God: the fear of man bringeth a ſnare, 
but whoſo putteth his truſt in the Lord, 
ſhall be ſafe. For if we firmly believe 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of his over- 
ruling providence, that he orders all 


things for the beſt, and with a. deſign to 


promote the general happineſs ;' and that 
all the evils we ſuffer for righteouſneſs 
ſake will be abundantly compenſated, and 
turn, in the end, to our unſpeakable ad- 
vantage; this ought, in reaſon, to mo- 
derate our fears, compoſe the hurry and 
diſorder of our minds, and reconcile us 
to all events. And accordingly, we find 


this ſerene and pious diſpoſition in the 


holy Pſalmiſt, who expreſſes himſelf thus, 


Pſ. xxvli.! 


Pl, cxviii. 


with an air of ſecurity and triumph : The 


Lord is my light, and my ſalvation, «hom 


ſhall I fear ? The Lord is the flrength of 
my life, of whom ſhall J be afraid? and 
again, the Lord is on my fide, I will nit 
fear what man can do unto me. | 
FINALLY, as the moſt efectual remedy 
againſt the fear of man, let us cultivate 


a ſupreme reverence of God. Theſe two 
are 


 complaiſance, and cowardice. 
are abſolutely inconſiſtent, 


deſtroys our due regard to the divine ma- 


jeſty, the true fear of God will limit, and 


reduce within reaſonable bounds, the 


dread of our fellow creatures. Let us, 
therefore, by frequent meditation, fix in 
our minds a lively idea of his abſolute 
perfection. 

leſs holineſs, ſtrict impartial juſtice, infi- 


nite power, and boundleſs wiſdom, in or- 
der to excite the higheſt poſſible awe and 


veneration of him. Let us ſeriouſly con- 
ſider that he is the Author of our being, 
and of every thing we enjoy, that we are 
neceſſarily dependent upon him, that our 


happineſs and miſery are entirely in his 


power, who has univerſal nature at his 
command, and is the ſovereign uncon- 
troulable diſpoſer of all events ; 
ſequently, that his favour is our ie, and 
his diſpleaſure the moſt dreadful of all 
evils, And if we are afraid of the re- 
proaches of ignorant, prejudiced and finful 
men, how much more ſtrongly ſhould we 
be concerned to prevent his having an ill 


opinion of us, who is the greateſt and beſt 


of beings, and whoſe judgment is always 


Q 3 accord- 
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and, con- 


and cannot SER M. 


ſubſiſt together: For as the fear of man 1 = 


X. 


240 The miſchiefs of flaviſh, &c. 
SER M. according to truth, certain and infallible, 
IX. To conclude, the wiſdom of God is cap- 
able of contriving, and his power of exe- 
cuting vengeance infinitely more terrible 
on impenitent ſinners, than any thing they 
can undergo in the preſent ſtate; and 
whereas the ſcene of all the tyranny and 
oppreſſion which we can ſuffer from our 
fellow-creatures, is confined within the nar. 
row compaſs of this mortal and uncertain 
_ exiſtence, he has an unchangeable and end- 
leſs life, and, conſequently, can not only 
puniſh in what degree, but to what length 
of duration he pleaſes. Our Saviour's ad- 
vice, therefore, is certainly very juſt and 
Mat. x. 28. reaſonable ; not to fear them who kill the 
5 body, but are not able to kill the foul; but 
rather to fear him, who after having made 
perverſe and irreclaimavle. offenders miſer- 
able, in ſuch a meaſure, and for ſo long 
a period, as the wiſe ends of his govern- 
ment require, can abſolutely roy both 
foul and body in hell. 5 
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Rules for the profitable reading 
the Holy Scriptures. 


JokN v. 39. 


Search the Scriptures.-=, 


moral powers, and conſe- 
quently accountable creatures, 
=P it neceſſarily follows, that they 
had always a law or rule of action /u f- 


ginal and univerſal law was what we 
call the law, or religion of nature: This 


| 7 Q 4 1 


ferent to direct their conduct. The ori- 


8 mankind are endued with SE RA. 


X, 
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Rules for the proficable mach ing 


SER N. their reaſon was capable of diſcovering, 


X. 


and it would have taught them, if they 


had conſulted, and carefully attended to it, 


man life. 


the being and per fections of God, his pro- 


vidential government of the world, the 
duties they owed to him, and one ang- 
ther, and which related to the right go⸗ 


vernment of their affections and appetites; 


and, in ſhort, how to behave in the va- 
rious circumſtances and relations of hu- 
In like manner, it would have 
furniſhed proper motives to a regular and 
virtuous conduct. from the excellency 
of virtue in itſelf; its neceſſary ten- 
dency to the perfection and happineſs of 
human nature, and the good of ſociety; — 
and by giving a well grounded hope, in 
ſome way or other worthy his infinite wiſ- 
dom, and concern for the rectitude and 
order of the moral world, of the ſpeciil 
protection and favour of their Creator; and 
ſupreme Governour. 


Bur notwithſtanding this wiſe provi- 


fion, by the natural light planted in every 
man's mind, the world became, in fat, 
groſely and almoſt univerſally depraved; 


ran 


' the Holy Scriptures. 2243 
an into deplorable ignorance of God; in- SRERNM. 
to childiſh and very diſhonourable con- X. 
ceptions of his nature and attributes; in 
to idolatry and an abſurd, hurtful, and 
endleſs ſuperſtition ; - and their RELI- 
GION corrupted their morals, Twas 
not becauſe their reaſon was, in 1tſelf, 
inſufficient to direct to better ſentiments 
of things, but becauſe it was not im- 
jroved and cultivated. However, as man- 
kind was really thus corrupted, and had 
oft, in a great meaſure, the knowledge 
of the true religion of nature, the ex- 
pediency and uſefulneſs of a revelation 
was not at all the leſs, merely becauſe 
reaſon, if rightly exerciſed, was capable 
of diſcovering all the neceſſary principles 
of morality ; nay, indeed, the advantage 
of it is altogether as evident, as it would 
have been, if men were unavoidably igno- 
rant of the great truths of religion. For 
how they came to be out of the way is 
not the queſtion, whether it proceeded 
rom a defect in their natural powers, or 
from want of attention, and not uſing 
theſe powers as they ought; in both caſes, 
tis certain, they needed to be ſet right a- 

gain, 
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SERM. gain, and recovered to a juſt ſenſe of their 
X. duty, and happineſs: And accordingly 
WY God was pleaſed graciouſly to interpoſe, 


Rules for the profitable reading 


and give a revelation ſuited to the cir. 
cumſtances and neceſſities of an ignorant 
and degenerate world: But tho' this re. 
velation was an unſpeakable privilege af 
firſt, by putting a ſtop to ſuperſtition and 
| wickedneſs, and diffufing light and know. | 
ledge amongſt men; tho” it may ill be 
of the utmoſt uſe, to the bulk of man- 
kind, as a fanding rule, by ſupplying 
them conſtantly with 'proper thoughts, 
which is what the common people, in all 
ages, have moſt wanted, and preſcribing a } 
plain, intelligible, and compleat rule of 
morals; notwithſtanding, I fay, that a re- 
velation is ſo deſireable a bleſſing, and 
may anſwer ſuch valuable purpoſes, tis 
certain that men may pervert it, as well 
as extinguiſh their reaſon; and that if it 
be neglected, and not examined into with 
care and impartiality, it will be, juſt as | 
that natural light was, and is at preſent, 
in the more ignorant and ſuperſtitious | 
parts of the world, dark and uſeleſs: Of 
which the monſtrous corruptions of chri- 
ftianity in Popiſb countries, equal to any 


the Holy Scriptures. 245 
corruptions- of natural religion; in the Sg RM. 
moſt barbarous Heathen nations, are a X. 
notorious and unanſwerable proof. VN 

Tis indeed a principle of their faith, 
that the common people are not to exa- 
mine into their religion; but take it im- 
lily from the church: And it muſt be 
lowed, that this is a neceſſary principle 
to eſtabliſh antichriſtian tyranny over the 
conſciences of men, and ſupport ſchemes 
of doctrine which bid defiance to reaſon, 
and are inconſiſtent with the whole de- 
fon and tenour of revelation: Theſe 
things will not bear the light, nor ſtand | 
free and impartial trial, and therefore Fi 
ze ſheltered under the covert of ignorance _ _— 
and darkneſs. But can any thing be more | 
2bſurd than ſuch a conduct as this? Does 
[not derogate, in the higheſt degree, from 
the excellency and perfection of the ſcrip- 
tures? is it not a very unworthy and in- 
jurious reflection on the wiſdom and good- 
5 nels of God? nay, does it not entirely de- 

BY ffroy all the ends and uſes of the Chriſti- 
a revelation ? 

TwiLL be needleſs to enter into a large 
proof of theſe things in any nation where {i 
gl and liberty prevails, and perſons have At 
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246 Rules for the profitable reading 
SERM.a juſt notion of their rights, either as en, 
X. or as Chriſtians. For if God gives any 
revelation at all, the common ſenſe of | 


mankind determines, that it muſt, in all 

eſſential and important branches of it, be 
a plain and eaſy rule; obvious to the ca- 
pacities of all for whoſe benefit it is de. | 
figned. For what is the end of a revela- 
tion? Is it not to inſtruct the ignorant, and 


© 


conſequently to lay down plain Principles 


for directing and regulating their behayi. 
our? Or is it to amuſe and confound their 
minds yet more with deep ſubtilties, with 


perplexed and intricate ſpeculations? Arte- 


velation that is not intelligible is as much? 
contradiction, as to ſay darkneſs is light. And 
there is an unanſwerable force in the com- 
mon argument uſed upon this occaſion, vix. 
either that God could not reveal himſelf | 
clearly in thoſe points which are of the 


greateſt conſequence to mankind, or that he 


would not: The former of theſe reflects up- 
on his wiſdom, the latter on his goodneſs, 
ſo that either way, the ſuppoſition is un- 
worthy of God, and diſhonourable to his 
perfections; fince it repreſents him as 4 
very weak, or elſe as a capricious ili-ne- 


tur d being, who intended not to aſſiſt 
a bt 
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wut bewilder his creatures, and lead them Sz RI. 


into a maze of uncertainty and confuſion. 
AGAIN, a revelation that is dangerous 
o be read, and can't be truſted to the rea- 
on and judgment of mankind, that needs 
to be iIluftrated, corrected, or ſupphed by 
1 liuing infallible oracle, and judge con- 
treverfies, is altogether as inſignificant as 
no revelation at all. If men have a ftand- 
ing rule to have recourſe to, 'tis, at leaſt, 
poſſible, that if they ſeriouſly conſider and 
arch into it, they may frame juſt no- 
tons of things, a rational ſcheme to act 
upon: But if they are blindly to follow 
their ſpiritual guides, and ſwallow all 
their doctrines 7mp/icitly, they are liable 
to endleſs impoſtures; and can have no 
guard againſt the moſt fuprd enthuſiaſin, 
nor even againſt irreligion itſelf. | 
FINALLY, a revelation deſigned for gene- 
ral uſe, which is evidently the. caſe of the 
Chriſtian, muſt be. chiefly calculated. for 
the bulk of mankind, and adapted to 
their capacities. The ingenious and think- 
ig part have, in every age, been a very 
few; and the generality, perſons of little 
reflection, who muſt be inſtructed in the 
moſt eaſy and familiar manner, and taught 
their 
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248 Rules fer the profitable reading 
SER NM. their duty with the greateſt plainneſs and 
X. ſimplicity. To aſſert therefore that the 
a {criptures are obſcure, and unintelligible 
full of myſtery and darkneſs, renders 
them quite uſeleſs as an ni verſal rule; 
and conſequently defeats the very end of | 
their being written, which was general 
inſtruction: And to deny the reading of 

them to the common people is to deny it 

to thoſe, for whoſe benefit they were | 

more directly and immediately intended, 

This is the manifeſt reaſon of .the thing. | 

" AGREEABLY hereto, we find the ſcrip- 

ture itſelf is ſo far from debarring the 
people of this right, that it 2% upon | 

it, and encourages it in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
There are no diſtinctions of perſons, ſome 

to lead, and others abſolutely to ſubmit 

to their interpretations and deciſions ; but 

the exhortations and inſtructions are ge- 
neral. They were not the Scribes and 
Phariſees, and Doctors of the law, but 

the common ſort of Fews to whom our | 
Saviour ſaid in the text, ſearch the ſcrip- 

tures ; nay, whom he ſuppoſes not only 
capable of underſtanding the plain doc- 

trines and laws of the Old Teſtament, but 

the moxe obſcure and intricate parts of it, | 


the 


the Holy Scriptures. 249 
the prophecies relating to the Meſſiah ; SER NM. 
ſarcb the ſcriptures, they are they that X. 
%%% of me © And for this the people of VS 
Brrea are greatly commended, vi. for 
wot believing the apoſtles themſelves ſim- 
plicity, but ſearching the ſcriptures dai- Ag xvii. 
h, whether theſe things were ſo. This 
practice of theirs is repreſented as the 
mack of a noble and ingenuous mind; 
whereas the contrary. ſprings from abject 
and {laviſh prejudice. In like manner St. 

Paul ſpeaks of Timothy, and deſcribes. it 

a what had been of great advantage to 

lim, chat from à child he had known the: Tim. i. 
buy ſcriptures. And of thoſe ſame ſcrip- 
tures he ſays, that they were able to make Ibid. 
bm wiſe unto ſalvation; and again, all . "oF 
ſeripture is profitable for doctrine, for re- iy. | 
pruf, for correction, for inſtruction in 
ngbtecuſneſs, that the man of God may 

le perfect, thoroughly furniſhed unto all 
gud works, Now if it was the duty of 
alto ſearch into the Jeuiſb ſcriptures, 
ad even into dark prophecies, the com- 
mon people muſt certainly be proper 
juiges of, and conſequently obliged to ex- 
amine into, the plain facts, doctrines, and 
moral precepts of Chriſtianity. Nay, it 


can't 


16, 


r 
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SERM. can't be reconcil'd to the wiſdom of God, 


X. to ſuppoſe, that the It and moſt perfit WM 
= reyelation of his will is not alſo the cor. MI 
eft and fulleſt; or that the ſame charac. | 
ters of being profitable for doftrine, re. | 
proof, correction, and inſtruction in rig. 
teouſneſs, which render it fit to be peru - 
ſed and ſtudied by all, do not belong w WM : 
that in a much higher degree, than they 
did to a preparatory revelation of inferiv Wl * 
conſequence, and more limited extent, WI ' 
Ax as the right of all the people to ; 
ſearch the ſcriptures is evident, founded b 
in reaſon, and ſtrongly afferted in re- K 
velation itſelf; ſo are the advantages of l 
it Reading the Scriptures with ſeriou- Wl © 
neſs and diligence, is the natural way for . 
men to form a conſiſtent and ratimu il " 
ſcheme of belief and practice, juſt no- 
tions of God, and of the extent of religi- K 
ous and moral obligations: By this means, T 
they will have a ſtrait, eaſy rule to go by, be 
and build their hopes of happineſs upon al * 
ſolid foundation: Whereas the want of itil " 
has introduced 7ncomprehenfible and ſenſe ſuc 
leſs articles of faith, doctrines prejudicial ary 
to morality, dark and gloomy notions of 8: 

| : God, ani 


the H oly 5 cript ures. 


the peace and comfort of mens minds. — 
Reading the ſcriptures with impartiality, 


| 251 
Cod, and ſuperſtitious fears deſtructive of & E R NM. 


X. 


1 


will inſpire ſincere and honeſt minds with 


humanity and benevolence, with moderas 
tion and forbearance i in leſſer differences: 
But the neglect of it occaſions hot and an- 
ry controverſies, blind and violent diſ- 
putes, and a zeal without &nowledge or 
dſcretton. Again, by this means com- 


mon Chriſtians will better underſtand the 


rounds of their faith, and conſequently 
be more firmly eſtabliſhed in it: They 
vill be more fully acquainted with the 
intrinſic excellence of the doctrines of 


Chriſtianity, and the ſtrength and force of 


its external evidence; and ſo be believers, 
not upon the foot of tradition and autbo- 
ity, which confirms All religions equally, 
but upon rational conviction and choice: 
They will alſo find it much more eaſy to 
detect the ſophiſtry and falſe reaſoning 
of its adverſaries; whoſe practice tis (and 
n that they muſt ſoon be diſcovered by 
ſuch as ſtudy the ſcriptures) to expoſe and 
aue againſt the corruptions and extrava- 
gancies of Nen preg as true Chriſti- 


anity. 
. Bur 


wet - 


132 
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Bur the greateſt motive of all to a di- 


ligent ſearch of the holy Scriptures, is 
that mentioned in the text, that in them 


we believe we have eternal life: Therein 
we have an aſſurance of a happy immor- 


5 tality, as the reward of true piety and 


virtue, which to reaſon is very obſcure 


and doubtful at leaſt, if at all probable. 


Reaſon may diſcover ſomething, in gene- 
ral, of a future ſtate of rewards, but gives 
very little ground to expect that they will 
be eternal: This is the unſpeakable gift 
of God through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
As therefore the goſpel is the only ſure 
foundation we have of this glorious hope, 


we ſhould read it frequently for the ſatiſ- 
faction and comfort of our minds, and 
carefully examine upon what terms we 
may hope to be entitled to it: This 1s 


the moſt important intereſt of our being, 


and ſhould therefore be the chief object 


of our ſtudy. An error here may be 
of fatal conſequence, which renders our 
utmoſt diligence neceſſary. And as theſe 
ſacred writings contain the rule by which 


we ſhall be judged, and have our eternal 


condition determined, need any thing be 
added to excite us to ſearch into them 


with 


the Holy 8 criptures. 253 | N ! 
with the greateſt exactneſs, as for the SER M- wt 
moſt excellent and beneficial knowledge; X. ht 
and with the greateſt impartiality, that W Wi 
we may not be impoſed on 1n ſo high and 
momentous a concern. Indolence or ne- 
gligence, in this great point, is certainly fil 
moſt unaccountable and unpardonable ſtu- 177 
pidity. But I muſt content myſelf with + 
juſt mentioning theſe things, that I may 


proceed to what I chiefly deſign'd, and 
| judge to be the moſt uſeful part of a diſ- 
courſe on this ſubject, viz. to lay down 
ſome rules for the profitable reading the | 
ſcriptures. By not obſerving theſe rules 
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men have loſt all the advantages of this : 
ſtudy; and beſides from hence have riſen wv 
all thoſe inconveniencies, which have been | 1 
repreſented as the natural conſequence of | W111 


allowing the uſe of them to the common 1 li 
„people, and urg'd as arguments againſt it. 1 
t | Tux firſt thing that I would recommend 4 

is, that we come to the ſearch with honeſt þ | 

and unprejudiced minds. In order to the 41 

finding out truth in the great points that | | 

relate to moral practice, an acute under- 1105 


Ir 
e 
h 
al fanding is not ſo neceſſary as 4 fincere 
Ye upright heart; and even the plarnneſs of LON 
m the rule itſelf does not contribute more 4 if 
h | R 2 towards 0 [1 


254 Rules for the profitable reading 
8E RM. towards it, than integrity and impartia- 
X. lity in thoſe who are to be guided by it. 
WY Prejudice will pervert and darken the 
plaineſt rule. And therefore if men ap- 

ply to the ſtudy of the Scriptures with 

minds prepofleis'd in favour of any parti. 

cular ſcheme; if they take it for granted, 

before they have examined, that this is 

the religion of the bible; all they have to 
do is, in the beſt manner they can, to 
accommodate Scripture to it. By their be- 

ing thus pre-determined, all farther light 

is precluded; paſſages of Scripture are 
ſtrained, and tortured, and darkened by 
unnatural comments ; becauſe men ſearch 

the Scripture not to find out the ſenſe of 

that, but to make it ſpeak their own 

ſenſe. But, on the contrary, if their minds 

are free and diſengaged, and they have no 


Sf Ea 


_ ws —f wa 8 


— 


concern but for truth, the rule of Scripture a 

is ſo plain in all eſſential points, that they n 

: can hardly, with an ordinary degree of y 
judgment, miſtake it. In the natural U 

courſe of things, ſuch an honeſt ingenuous b 
temper, diveſted of all prejudice, all at- 0 
tachment to favourite opinions, will lead W 

to the knowledge of every neceſſary truth, 01 

G 


and ſecure from dangerous and hurtful er- 
. TOTS * 


the Holy Scriptures. 255 
tors: Tis indeed the ſureſt ground-work S E RM. 
and foundation of proficiency in divine X. | 1 
knowledge ; without which, the greateſt 3 1 ö 
abilities will ſerve but to confound and 1148 

zal a man the more, as they furniſh a 
thouſand little evaſions, and help him to 
zive plauſible colours to falſhood, and 
conſequently will carry him ſo much the 
farther from the end propoſed. 

2dly, IN all our ſearches into Scripture, 
let us keep this rule conſtantly in view, 
that revelation is founded on reaſon, and 
natural religion; and therefore that none 
of the peculiar doctrines of reveal'd reli- 
gion can ſubvert that, or contradict any 
of its principles. The religion of nature 
is eternal, immutable truth, of certain and 
indiſpenſable authority, and, conſequent- 
ly, can't be ſuperſeded, or, in the leaſt, 
altered by external revelation: And if 
men had always thought of this, they 
would never have entertained opinions, 
upon a pretended ſcripture warrant, diſ- 
honourable to God, and deſtructive of the 
rery firſt principles of morality: They 
| would never, for inſtance, have looked 
| on any thing as the revealed truth of 
; God, which is inconfiſtent with his UN I- 
| „ R 3 E 
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SE RM. T V, the fundamental article of all reli. 


X. 


OY W 


gion; never have magnified faith aboye 
virtue; or made true piety conſiſt in out- 
ward formality; in an idle, uſeleſs ſuper. 
ſtition; nay, in a violent, injurious zeal, 


that tramples upon the obligations of ju. 


ſtice and charity. They would never, 
from a few ob/cure paſſages rigorouſly in- 
terpreted, nay, from the mere ſound of 
words, have conceived of the Deity as 
ſevere and implacable, flow to be ap- 
peaſed, but eaſy to be affronted; or as 
an arbitrary ſovereign, whoſe will is his 
only law; and who, without any regard 
to their ſeveral qualifications, has abſo- 
lutely determined the happineſs of a few 
of his creatures, and conſigned over all 
the reſt, vaſtly the greater number, 

irremediable and endleſs miſery. Had 
men, I ſay, formed juſt notions of natural 
religion, and conſidered all its principles 
as of invariable and neceſſary truth, they 
could neyer have imagined ſcripture to 
contain ſuch ſentiments as - theſe, which 
are evidently repugnant to reaſon; and, 
eſpecially, to what the light of nature 
teaches concerning the unlimited goodnels 


of the great Creator, which is ſo viſible in 
the 


the Holy Scriptures, © 257 
the frame of the univerſe, and the general 8 x R NM. 
courſe of providence. Such 7njudicious in- Xx. 
terpreters of Scripture little conſider, how "FEM 
much they reproach revelation itſelf by fa- | 
thering thoſe abſurd doctrines upon it, as 
well as abuſe their own underſtandings: For 


the religion of nature cannot but be rue; 1 
what then is the conſequence of making 105 
any particular revelation oppoſe and un- 18 
dermine it, but that that revelation is ne- | þ i 8 
ceſſurily falſe? 18 
3dly, Ix interpreting Scripture always "0 | | 
regard the general ſcope and deſign of it. 112778 
Let thoſe who have leiſure read whole | dh "= 
books at once, or, at leaſt, to the end of 9 9 ö 
proper periods, that they may have an en- 1 i ; 
tire and connected view of the things con- 10 
tained in them. For it muſt give us 1 fi 
but confuſed ideas to break off in the 110 
midſt of a narration, or jumble together . {000 
parts of different facts; ſo likewiſe to read 11 | 
only ſele& portions out of epiſtles, and 11 
thoſe, perhaps, injudiciouſly choſen, when | " | 
there is one deſign purſued in the whole, 47 


and a continued reference throughout. 
Be careful likewiſe to attend to the con- 
nection of the writer, and the thread of 
his reaſoning. For, in all writings, inde- 

R 4 pendent 


258 Rules for the profitable reading 
OERM, pendent paſſages may be urged to ſerve all 
X. manner of purpoſes; by which means 
Pw the graveſt and moſt judicious authors may 
be forced to talk Iudicrouſiy, and incon. 


faſtently; and the beſt and moſt uſeful 
books, which are written with the ſtrict- 
eſt regard to virtue, be made to counte- 


nance vice and impiety. 


Ap, indeed, it has happened, that 
the holy Scriptures, of all other books, 
have been moſt grofly perverted and abuſ- 
ed this way. Common writings have, in 


the main, and unleſs in the heat of con- 
troverſy, been treated with fairneſs and 
candour enough: But the writings of the 


Old and New Teſtament, by picking out 
of them /:7tle ſcraps, and ſeparate. porti- 
ons, (which can't be underſtood but by 
attending to their connection, nor urged 
as proofs of any thing, in oppoſition to the 
general view of the revelation, without 
rendering it perfectly unintelligible and 
uſeleſs) the ſacred writings, I ſay, by be- 
ing thus mangled and torn to pieces, have 
been repreſented as teaching the moſt ab- 
ſurd, nay, indeed, very impious- and im- 
moral doctrines. The building doctrines 


ther efore upon Jingle Texts may lead us 
8 into 


i 


the Holy Scriptures. 


illuſtrate this by a multitude of examples; 


2 59 


into great and dangerous miſtakes. I might Ss RM. 


but I would not be tedious, and therefore WWW 


ſhall confine myſelf to one inſtance, viz. 
the words of the prophet 


ſperately w01 ched, who can know it? 

Ta1s paſſage, divided from the context, 
and conſidered as a general independent 
propoſition, has been uſed to as ſtrange a 
purpoſe as one can well imagine, vig. to 
prove that men are not acquainted with 
THEMSELVES; that tho' /e/f-conſci- 
mſneſs be inſeparable from, and the diſtin- 


guiſhing excellence and privilege of their 


being rational, they are ſtrangers .to their 
own hearts, know not what their own 
views and intentions are, nor what the 
prevailing habits and diſpoſitions of their 
minds. This haſty concluſion, I ſay, has 
been drawn from theſe words (which if 
it was applied to civil affairs, as it is to re- 
ligion, muſt create the utmoſt confuſion) 
not only in oppoſition to the general ſenſe 
and experience of mankind, but quite con- 
tary to the deſign of the author himſelf, 
This will evidently appear if we conſider 
the connection, and the general reaſoning 


| that he is 3 For, 


Jeremiah, the je. wii. 
heart is deceitful above all things, and de- 9: | 
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Rules for the profitable reading 


Fox, in the 5th verſe, God is introduced 


X. as denouncing a woe againſt all thoſe, 


who fix their ultimate dependence on hu- 
man power and policy. In the 7th and 
8th verſes is deſcribed the wiſdom and 


| happineſs of truſting in the Lord, and 


making him our ſtrength. Then follows 
the text we are conſidering, which by 
all rules of good interpreation (fince 
there is not the leaſt mark of the pro- 
phet's beginning à new topic of diſcourſe) 
muſt be referred to the ſame argument, 
and contain another ftrong reaſon againſt 
making man our confidence; the heart is 
deceitful above all things, and deſperately 
wicked, who can know it? i. e. There 
« may be infinite devices and ſubtilties in 
* the hearts of men, which thou can't 


% not underſtand: While they promiſe | 
** thee fair, and make the warmeſt pro- 


ce teſtations of affection and zeal for thy 
* ſervice, their intentions may be the con- 
« trary, and their views private and el 


*« f/h: Their reſolutions are fickle and 


« mutable, and many little circumſtances 


« may prevail with them to change their | 
FT purpoſes; and ſo render their promiſes 


“ vain and deluſory, Nay, tis poſſible 


ce for 


the Holy Scriptures. 


261 


« for them to arrive at ſuch a pitch of SERM. 


« premeditated and deſperate wickedneſs, 


« pretences, to undermine their intereſt. 


place not therefore thy ſupreme and ul- 


« timate confidence in man, but repoſe it 
in the unchangeable God; who, as by 
« reaſon of the perfect and neceſlary rec- 
« titude of his nature he can't deceive 
« thee, ſo as he is abſolute Lord of the 
« univerſe, and the uncontroulable diſ- 
4 poſer of all events, he muſt be able 


« with eaſe to effect every thing, that is ne- 


« ceflary for thy ſecurity and happineſs.” 
To the directions above-mention'd a- 


bout obſerving the general deſign of ſcrip- 


ture, and the connection of particular paſ- 
ſages, which is neceſſary in interpreting 
al writings whatever ; let me add, that 


tis proper for us to make ſome allowances - 


for the difference of languages, and the 
peculiar phraſes and idioms uſed by the 
people for whom the ſcriptures were ori- 
ginally and more immediately deſigned. 
[ ſhall expain this a little by the words 


for ever, and everlaſting, which are far 


from having the ſame force, in the ſacred 
writings, as they generally have in our 
own 


X. 


as to endeavour, even under friendly,” 


—_ 
— 
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262 Rules for the profitable reading 
SERM. own language. For tis certain that the 
X. do not always ſignify a frict and abſolute 
eternity, but very frequently a limited du- 
ration; and the ſenſe of them is, in 2 
great meaſure, to be determined by the 
ſubjects to which they are applied. Thus 
every one allows, that when we read of 
everlaſting mountains, the word means 
very differently from what it does when 
God is ſaid to be everlaſiing. Again, 
when tis ſaid of Chrift, that he ſhall reigy | 
Luke j. over the houſe of Jacob for ever, and if 
33. his kingdom there ſhall be no end, we are to 
underſtand no more by it, than that he 

ſhall reign to the end of the world; for 

then, we are expreſly inform'd by St. Paul, 
2 *Y* be ſhall deliver up the kingdom to Gad, 
even the Father ;—that God may be all m 
all, In like manner, when we are told 
Jude v. 7. that Sodom and Gomorrah are ſet forth | 
for an example, ſuffering the vengeance if 
eternal fire, nothing more is meant than 

a fire that made a full end of them, and 

was not extinguiſhed, till thoſe cities, 

with their inhabitants, were utterly con- 
ſumed. In theſe paſſages, and in ſome 
others, which ſeldom regard things of 
133] | : real 
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the Holy Scripture. 263 
eil importance, we muſt allow for the 8 ERM. 
change of languages, and different uſe of X. 
words; and the common people will, 
without much difficulty, fall into the true 
interpretation of all paſſages of this kind, 
if they follow but the natural and eaſy 
nethod of comparing one * of ſcrip- 
ture with another. 

athly, ANOTHER rule of great impor- 
tance is, to explain dark figurative paſſa- 
res, parables, metaphors, allegories, &c. 
by ſuch as are plain, and their ſenſe un- 
antelable. Thoſe parts of ſcripture, 
which are expreſs'd in the cleareſt and 
moſt ſimple manner, give a complete and 
rational account of the perfections and 
providence of God, and a noble ſcheme 138 
of morality. And explaining dark paſſa- wit 
ges in a hook, which, it is generally be- il. 
leved, can contain no contradictions and 
nconfiſtencies, by ſuch as are plain and 
md;putable, muſt be allowed to be the 
moſt natural method of interpreting it. 
and if the common people take care to 
follow this method, and make any uſe of 
their reaſon, they can't be mifled, by the 
peculiar flile and phraſe of ſcripture, into 
unworthy conceptions of God, or miſtake 
3 0 
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264 Rules for the profitable reading 
SERM. the general nature of true religion. Where. 
X. as, if they ftrarn figures to their utmoſt 
—v— height, and put parables and metaphors | 
upon the rack, they may, indeed, extort | 
ſtrange ſenſes from them, and draw the 
moſt wild and extravagant concluſions. 
Ix figurative ways of ſpeaking there is | 
one grand point intended, which is, ge. 
nerally, obvious to a fair enquirer: If he | 
goes beyond this, and argues ſtrictly and 
rigorouſly from every circumſtance, what 
may he not deduce from ſcripture this 
way? Thus when the converſion and 
ſanctification of a ſinner is ſtiled the ge- 
neration, and the new creature, the gene- 
ral deſign of theſe expreſſions is only this, 
that he entered upon a new kind of life, 


bay has thoroughly chang'd his principles and Wl f 
methods of acting; and is, indeed, in the Ml f 
temper of his mind, and prevailing diſpo- f 
ſitions, quite another creature, from what Wl * 
he was before. But is it not moſt unac- WI 
countable, that any ſhould ſtrain this me- 
taphor {0 prodigioully, as to make man- le 
kind mere machines, who can do no more cl 
towards their reformation from fin to vi- t 


: we, than a dead body towards reſtoring WW © 
itſelf WW pr 
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the Holy Scriptures. 265 i 
elf to life, or a creature towards giving SERM. 
ifelf being; and, thereby, render all the X. 
exhortations and commands of the goſpe "Y.Y WH 
rt to repent, and turn from our evil ways, Hh 
e inpertinent and trifling ® The folly of : 

this forced and unnatural method of in- 
is eerpreting is clearly ſeen in other inſtances, ; 
and univerſally allow'd; for when 'tis i 
e ad, that The day of the Lord ſo cometh i Theft i 
q a a thief” in the night, who ever imagin-"" © i ! 


- to ſupport. | 
- 5thly, I would adviſe thoſe who want i 
I leiſure, opportunity, and, perhaps, capa- | 


ed, upon the bare force of this metaphor, 
that it will be attended with injuſtice and 


violence ?- And the true reaſon why men 
think juſtly on the one, and not on the 


ther is, that in the one caſe they pro- 
ceeded impartially, and, being under no 
baſs, take the natural and moſt obvious 
ſenſe of ſcripture; whereas, in the other, 
their judgment is already determined in 
favour of ſome party ſcheme, which they 
take all opportunities and all advantages 


city for critical enquiries, to read chiefly 
the plain parts of ſcripture; thoſe, eſpe- 
cally, which deſcribe the perfections and 
providence of God, or contain practical 
inſtructions, 
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Rules for the W "WY 


SER N. inſtructions, and goſpel motives and en- 


X. 


couragements to virtue; and to trouble 


8 themſelves but little about doubtful paſ- 


ſages that are only incidental, and have 


no immediate connection with the grand 


defign of the revelation. For if Chriſti- 
anity be rightly underſtood in its practical 
doctrines, and as it is a moral rule, which, 
without doubt, muſt be the chief inten- 


tion of any revelation; other obſcurities, 


about ancient cuſtoms, manners, ſects, 


philoſophy, Cc. nay, about any points 


merely ſpeculative, ſignify juſt nothing. 


For as God would never have given a 


revelation, if the errors of the world had 
not been of a practical nature, but con- 


ſiſted only in abſurd 7heorzes ; fo differen- 


ces about ſuch things may always con- 


tinue, nay the bulk of the world may 
know but little about them, and yet all 


the ends and uſes of the Chriſtian revela- 
tion, as a ſtanding rule, be completely 
anſwered. Thoſe who have time, and 
proper abilities, may commendably em- 
ploy their thoughts about theſe leffer 


matters; but others, who have neither a 


genius, nor opportunities for ſpeculation, 
g ; act 


the Holy Scriptures. - 267 
act wiſely in not medling with it, but S ERM. 
confining themſelves to more important X. 
and eſſential points. 

Ins the laſt place, as the great end of 

revelation muſt be to promote the practice 
of virtue, we learn from hence a ſure 

rule, by which to judge of the importance 

of the ſeveral doctrines of it: We ſhould 

lay no ſtreſs upon any but as it tends to 

promote a holy life, and upon all, juſt in 
proportion to their tendency to this great 

and deſireable end. And, upon this foot, 
what will become of moſt of the contro- 
deres, that have been ſo furiouſly agita- 
ted in the Chriſtian world, in which the 
be}; part of religion is not at all concern- 
ed? Learn then to employ your chief zeal 
about the wwerghtier matters of the lau, 
ding juſtly, loving mercy, and walking Micah vi. 
humbly 2with God; and be but little fol-* — 

lcitous about ſpeculative opinions, and 

matters of doubtful diſputation. Follow 

after the things that make for peace, and Rom, xiv. 
things wherewith one may edify another : w_ 

For then only will you have ſtudied the 
ſcriptures to a right purpoſe, when ye 
bave purified your fouls, in obeying the 
truth tbro the ſpirit, unto unfeigned love i; 
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268 Nules for the profitable &c. 
SE RM. of the brethren; and learned to p ractiſe 
X. the wiſdom that is from above, which 1x 
wt firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle and tafy 
fo be intreated, full of mercy and gud 
fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocriſy. 1 | 1 
I have nothing farther to add, but to 
AQs xx. Commend you to God, and to the word if 
3% bis grace, which is able to build you up, 
and give you an inheritance among all 
bein that are fantTified, 
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SERMON MI. 
"2 Hereſy. 


Tretus 10; ©. 


| Aman that is an heretic, after the 
firſt and ſecond admonition rejett; 
knowing that he that is ſuch is 
ſabverted, and finneth, being con- 
demned of himſelf. 


Is ſurpriſing to think, what aSERM. 
vaſt influence the mere ſound XI. 
of words, artfully mafiag'd, "VV 
NERD has upon the generality of 
mankind, both to confound their judg- 
nent, and inflame their paſſions. This 


ue dealers in controverſy ſeem to be uni- 
S 2 verſally 
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Of Hereſy. | 


SE R NI. verſally aware of, and therefore ſcarce e. 
XI. ver fail to have recourſe to it, 


as the 


ſureſt method of engaging on their ſides 


the popular prejudices, and ruining the 
credit of their adverſaries. The favourite 
terms of reproach made uſe of againſt 
Chriſtianity are enthuſiaſm, ſupenſtition, 
priefi-craft, which have a prodigious ef. 
fect on weak and ſhallow minds, as long 


as they are apply'd in a confuſed, genera] | 


way, without any diſtin& or determinate 


ideas; they operate like a charm, while W 


proper care is taken to keep the people 


in the dark; but by being juſtly explain'd | 
loſe their magical influence entirely, be- 
cauſe they appear not to be at all appli- 
cable to the real doctrines and diities of | 
but only to the } 
ſupplements, innovations, and corruptims | 
of ignorant and prejudic'd, or of deſign- 


the Chriſtian religion, 


ing and intereſted men. 


Axp, among Chriſtians themſelves, the 
word hereſy, particularly, for want of be- | 
ing rightly underſtood, has been, 1n every 
age, an engine of defamation and vio- 

lence; by which perſons of differing ſen- | 
timents and intereſts, or of ſtrong pal- | 
ſions, have vented their rage and animo- | 


lity |} 


/ Hereh. 27 
ſity one againſt another: It has been SER NM. 
charg d promiſcuouſiy on truth and error; XI. 
and the beſt characters, both for ſound VV 
knowledge, and integrity, have had the 
hard fate to fall under the imputation of 
it; and, in conſequence, have been ſtig- 
matis'd as reprobates, debarr'd the privi- 
leges of Chriſtian communion, and treat- 
ed with the utmoſt contempt and barba- 
rity. As this word has been manag'd 
by hot and paſſionate tempers, by eccleſi- 
glical politicians, and bigotted enthuſiaſts, 
it has been the inſtrument of endleſs 
ſchiſms and confuſions: For hereſy has 
been made to ſignify every thing, be it 
right or wrong, that contradicts the a- 
thſhed opinions of the times, and the 
outery againſt it has, generally, been 
loudeſt in the moſt corrupt and degene- 
rate ſtate. Nay, private Chriſtians, in 
the courſe of their religious debates, ſet- 
ing up their ſenſe of ſcripture as the 
ſtandard and teſt of truth, have mutu- 
ally hereticated and denounced their ana- 
themas againſt each other; by which un- 
juſt method of proceeding, they have not 
only diſcourag'd an impartial ſtudy of 
the ſcriptures, and a free enquiry into 
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SER M. 


XI. 
— — 


Of Hereſy. | 
the doctrines of the goſpel; but have 


divided, and conſequently weaken'd, the 
intereſts of our holy religion, and ex- 
pos'd it to the ſcorn and inſults of unbe- 
levers. 

As therefore the vl hereſy has been 
apply'd in ſo ridiculous, and withal fo in- 


juricus a manner, to the diſhonour, and 


great prejudice of the beſt and moſt uſe- 


ful ſcheme of religion that ever appear d 


in the world; as the miſapplication of ; 
it will ftill continue to produce the | 
fame evils; and finally, as the thing it- 
felf is of the higheſt conſequence, it be- 
ing a heinous offence againſt Chriſtian fin- | 
cerity, tho' it has been almoſt conſtantly 
miſunderſtood, either thro' ignorance, | 


partiality, or. craft, and made to ſigni- 


fy mere errors, or only ſuppoſed errors | 
in ſpeculation, of no importance to the | 
cauſe of ſolid virtue, or the happineſs of 
mankind; theſe being conſider'd, I fay, 
it may be uſeful for us to enquire into 
the true nature of it: And, for this pu- 
poſe, I have choſen theſe words of St. | 
Paut, to be the ſubject of the follow- } 
ing diſcourſe, in which he fo particularly ö 


char acterizes an heretic, that we cant 
85 miſs 


_ taught, inſtead of examining for them- 
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"miſs knowing him, if we attend to his St RM. 
deſcription, and gives directions to Titus XI. 


in what manner to deal with him: 1 


man that is an heretic, &c. And, in- 
deed, all the other accounts we have of 
this matter are ſo clear and expreſs, and 
have ſo little of difficulty or ambiguity 
in them, that tis ſcarce poſſible the word 
ſhould be abus'd in that groſs manner it 
has been, and perverted from its original 
deſign, if men had not conſulted their 
own paſſions and prejudices more than the 
Holy Scriptures; and if the fignification 
of it had not been artfully chang'd to 
ſerve a turn, whereby the ignorant and 
unwary have been impos'd on in all ages: 
For as theſe are too much under manage- 
ment, and difpos'd to ſpeak as they are 


ſelves into the nature and reaſon of thin gs, 
tis no wonder that they call every one 
an heretic, that is declar'd to be ſuch by 
their ſuper tors, thoſe eſpecially to whom 
they have reſign'd the direction of their 
conſciences, tis no wonder, that they ep- 
ply to him all the bad characters which 
they find of heretics in the New Teſta- 
ment, and conſequently conſider him as 
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274 Of Hereſy. 
SER M. an infamous perſon, and devoted to deftryc. 
XI. tion; or, that having given him ſuch a 


TC monſtrous and frightful dreſs, they hunt 
him down, and purſue him with ins- 
lence and cruelty. This is the natural con- 
ſequence of implicit faith, and an indiſ- 
creet, intemperate zeal. But to proceed 
more directly to the point before us. 
HERESY, in the New Teſtament, 
is, moſt commonly, uſed in an indifße- 
rent ſenſe, and, but ſeldom, in a bad one. 
It, generally, ſignifies no more than a 
ans Jef or party in religion. Thus we read 
17. of the ſect, or hereſy, of the Saducees; 
8 *. of the ſect, or hereſy, of the Phariſees; 
Ch. xxiv. St. Paul is ſtil'd @ ringleader of the ſet, 


Ch. xxvi. Or hereſy, of the Nazarenes; and he 


5. ſays of himſelf, that after the ſtrifteji 
Jef (where the ſame Greek word is uſed) 
of the Jewr/hreligion, he lived a Phariſee: 
In this laſt paſſage, particularly, nothing 
can be more plain than that the word 
has an innocent meaning; ſince the Apo- 
ſtle rather commends, than charges himſelf 
with any thing criminal, for having been 
a Phariſee before his converſion to the 
Chriſtian faith. And ye find it applied 
in the fame manner, Adds xxvill. 22. 

: — where, 


Of Hereſy. 275 
where, upon St. Paul's coming to Rome, SER Ms 
we are told, that the J7eus, who inha- XI. 
bited there, defired to hear his thoughts 
of Chriſtianity, and what he had to offer 
in defence of it; for, ſay they, as con- 
cerning this ſet, or hereſy, we know 
that every where it is ſpoken againſt. I 
ſhall mention but one text more, and 
that is 1 Cor. xi. 19. for there muſt alſo 
be herefies among you, that they who are 
approved may be made manifeſ}. The 
evident deſign of which is, that, con- 
ſdering the various tempers of men, 
their different views, paſſions, prejudices, 
their ſelfiſhneſs, ambition, vanity, and the 
like, it was natural to expect, that they 
would divide into parties about re/zg:on, 
as well as about politics, and the civil 


affairs of life; and that the providence 


of God wiſely permitted this for the trial 
of their integrity, and to diſtinguiſh the 
indolent, careleſs, and inſincere, from the 
real friends of truth, perſons of an honeſt, 
inquiſitive, and ingenuous temper. 

Now, according to this account, the 
general notion of an heretic is no more 
than this, vig. one that ſets up to be 


the head, or chooſes to join himſelf to a 


particular 
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Of Hereſy. 


SERM. particular religious ſect: I fay, who makes 


XI. 


this the matter of his choice, becauſe it 


SV” is implied in the original ſignification of 


the word; and beſides, nothing can be 
ſuppoſed to have any concern with reli- 
gion, but what is a voluntary action. An 
heretic therefore, in a bad ſenſe, muſt 
be one, who Enowinghy eſpouſes a falſe 
doctrine, is infincere in his profeſſion, | 


and aſſerts and defends what he is con- 


vinced is contrary to Chriſtianity, and, 
conſequently, one who maintains and ſup- 


ports the intereſt of a faction, to ſerve | 


fome baſe deſigns. This will appear, be- 
yond diſpute, when we have conſidered | 
the text, and compared it with the gene- 
ral tenour of the New Teſtament. 
* AccorDinG to St. Paul's account in the 
text, an heretic is not only ſubverted, 


or turn'd aſide from the true faith; he 


not only entertains wrong ſentiments of i 


Chriſtianity ; but Vnnetb, i. e. doth this | 


Wwilfully, and with an ill intention. Such 
as have merely an erroneous judgment 
can't be here meant, becauſe errors of 
the underſtanding, conſider'd in them- 
ſelves, are not criminal, but naturally a- 
riſe from the weakneſs and fallibility of 

2 human 


Of Hereſy. 


involuntary, in many unavoidable. And, 
therefore, as all moral evil depends upon 
the error and obliquity of the will, the 
perſons, deſcribed by the apoſtle, as /- 
ers, muſt be wi/ful corrupters and op- 
poſers of the Chriſtian religion ; ſuch 
whoſe minds are perverted by irregular 
diſpoſitions and appetites; and who have 
reſolved to ſacrifice truth and virtue to 
the gratification of their ſenſual deſires. 
And that this is the real caſe appears far- 
ther from hence, that the crime ſpoken 
of in the text is of ſuch a nature, as re- 


quired not inflrudion, but admonition ; 


from hence, I fay, it evidently follows, 
that the fault lay in the ww}, and not 
in the underſtanding. For every one 


knows, that the only way to rectify a 


miſtaken judgment 1s by the uſe of rea- 
lon and argument, by expoſing the falſe 
grounds on which it is formed, remov- 
ing prejudices, and repreſenting mat- 
ters in a clear and proper light; and 
that to adviſe a man, in an authoritative 
way, and without informing his under- 
ſtanding better, to alter his apprehenſion 
1nd judgment of things, and expect to 


make 
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human reaſon: They are, in moſt caſes, SE RM. 


XI. 
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Of Hereſy. 
SERM. make a convert of him merely by telling 

XI. him he is in the wrong, be it with ever 
po ſolemn, imperious, and magiſterial an air, 
is to the laſt degree abſurd and ridicu- 
lous. But he may, very rationally, be ad- 
moniſhed, or reproved, with relation to 
thoſe errors that depend entirely upon the 
will, and are, owing to a free choice, be- 
cauſe, in every ſuch caſe, he muſt know 
himſelf to be out of the way, and has 
all the neceſſary means of a reformation 
in his own power. St. Paul, \therefore, 
expreſly mentions this circumſtance, 
which renders that of an heretic a com- 
pleatly bad character, viz. that he is l 
condemn'd of himſelf, or a&s againſt the 
ſenſe of his own mind, and the dictates of 
His reaſon and conſcience. He is one 
that makes religion a cloak for his im- 
moralities, and eſpouſes and propagates 
what he knows to be falſe; to promote 
the ends of his ambition, covetouſneſs, 
or ſenſual pleaſure ; who, indeed, thinks 
it his intereſt to retain the name of a 
Chriſtian, and, in that circumſtance on- 
ly, differs from a thorough and wilful 
apoſtate from Chriſtianity, but which in- 
curs the greater guilt may, perhaps, be 


hard 


clinations of human nature. Tis reckon'd 


regular appetites, and advancing Selfiſh and 


Of Hereſy: 279 
hard to determine; for as the one rejects SERM. 
the Chriſtian religion altogether, the other XL 
out of choice corrupts it, and oppoſes its © 
true doctrines, even while he pretends to 
believe and reverence its authority: Such 
as theſe, I ſay, perſons of ſuch wile and 
diſhoneſt principles, and of ſo fagitious a 
character, are the heretics condemned by 
St. Paul; and, therefore, to fix it as a term 
of reproach on any, in whom there does 
not appear hatred of the truth, a ſenſual 
mind, and a profligate conſcience, mult 
be unchriſtian and ſcandalous. 

AnD if we examine other paſſages of the 
New Teſtament, we ſhall find that they all 
concur in giving us the ſame idea of hereſy: 
Tis repreſented as @ work of the fleſh, be- Gal * 
cauſe it has its foundation in the corrupt in- 


amongſt the moſt heinous and execrable vi- 
ces, ſuch as adultery, idolatry, hatred, va- Ibid. 
riance, ſeditions, murders. And heretics are 
conſtantly deſcrib'd as men of no probity or 
bonour, ſtrangers to all the principles of i 
virtue, and embracing ſuch opinions only = [| - 
as were calculated for the gratification of ir- 11 ö 12 


vr views. Thus St. Paul writes to Ti- | i 
mothy 
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Of Hereſy. 


P —— 


XI. 


2 
1 Tim. i. 


19. 


2 Pet. ii. 
I. 


Deut. 


ii. ©. 


Ver. 4. 


S ERM. norhy concerning Hymeneus and Alexander, 


that, having put away a good conſcience, 
they had made ſhipwreck of faith. And of 
thoſe falſe prophets, of whom St. Peter 
foretold that they ſhould ariſe, bringing in 
damnable berefies, this character is given, 
with regard to their prophaneneſs and im- 
piety towards God, that they would dy || 
the Lord that bought them. The perſon here 
meant is not, as ſome apprehend, the Lord 
Teſus Chriſt, but God the Father, the ſu- 
preme Lord and Governour of the world, 
concerning whom Mefes put this queſtion 


to the Iſraelites, Is he not thy Father who 


hath bought theee? becauſe the Greek word, 
ſignifying ſupreme maſter, or ruler, is ne- 
ver once uſed when Chriſt is ſpoken of, 
but always of the Father; and, befides, 
in the parallel text of St. Jude, the ſupreme 
Lord is expreſly diſtinguiſbed from the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. His words are, For 
there are certain men crept in, unawares, 
who were before, of old, ordain'd to this 
condemnation, ungodly men, turning the 
grace of our God into laſciviouſneſs, and 
denying the only Lord God, and our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. The monſtrous character of 


theſe heretics may be ſeen throughout this 


whole 


Of Hereſy, 2238 
whole chapter of St. Peter, and almoſt to SER N. 
the end of St. Jude's epiſtle: And the ſame XI. 


general repreſentation lis given of them, — 


in all the epiſtles of St. Paul, viz. that 
they deſigned not to ſerve our Lord Jaſus Rom: xvi 
Cori, but their own bellies; and taught 
tings which they ought not for filthy lu Tit. i. 11. 
e's ſake ; ſpeaking lies in hypocriſy, and : Tim. iv. 
loving their conſcience ſeared with an hot © 
in. And tho they might, ſometimes, 
put on the outward appearance of gentle- 
ics and humanity, they were ſtill, to uſe 
cur Shviour's phraſe, but wolves in ſheeps- Mat. vii 
chathing ; and only endeavoured, | under 
that pecious pretence, to diſguiſe their co- 
yetouſneſs, rapine, and cruelty, till they 
might be, more convenzently exercis d. Ha- 
vng thus largely ſtated the ſcripture ac- 
count of hereſy, ſuffer me to make ſome 
- obſervations upon it. And, 

%, IT appears from what has been faid, 
that no mere error of the judgment can be 
hereſy ; For hereſy is a high degree of 
wickedneſs; and neceſſarily ſuppoſes irre- 
pularity of the affections, and a deprav'd 
and vicious choice: Whereas erroneous 
conceptions and apprehenſions of things 
ae no crime at all, but natural to man- 


kind 
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S ERM. 
XI. 
— even 


Of Hereſy. 
kind in the preſent weak and imperfect 
ſtate of their faculties. Nay, I think, 


it may be affirmed, not only that no err ; 
error of the judgment can be hereſy; but 


alſo that there can be no hereſy, where ; 
there is, properly ſpeaking, an error of Wl 
the judgment: This may be owing to 
lazineſs, prejudice, - partial examination, 
and other very bad cauſes; but hereſy it 
cannot be, as long as a man believes he is in 
the right, however he came to work him- 
ſelf into ſuch a perſuaſion. For an here- 
tic, in St. Pauls account, is one that knows Y 
he teaches and propagates a falſe doctrine; 
who does it de/rberately, and againſt the | 
clear ſuggeſtions and dictates of his con- 
ſcience; either from a prineiple of vanity, | 
and to make himſelf confiderable as the 
head and leader of a ſect; or to advance 
his temporal intereſt. : 

2dly, WE may infer from the foregoing | 
diſcourſe, that no hone/t man can poſlibly | 
be an heretic. He may, indeed, have er- | 
rors (and who is there among us that has } 
not) nay, he may err in points of inpor- 
tance too, but his miſtakes can't be dan- 
gerous while he takes care to maintain a | 


good conſcience. For human nature is, in 
1 5 its 
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is very make and conſtitution, weak and SERNM. 


fallible ; and conſidering men's different XI. 
capacities, tutn of underſtanding, duc. FI. 
tion, and the like, drferent, and, conſe- 
quently, erroneous ſentiments (for truth 
can't vary from itſelf, but muſt always be 
content and uniform) I ſay different, and, 
conſequently, erroneous ſentiments ſeem 
to be unavoidable. And it is not to be 
doubted, but that the wiſe and merciful 
governour of the world will make great 
allowances for the imperfection of our 
knowledge, the confuſion of our reaſon- 
ings, and the many little prejudices that, 
inſenſibly, biaſs and miſlead the mind in 
this ſtate of immaturity and darkneſs. 
Iwoul p aſk, particularly, what is the 
ground of our acceptance with God under 
the diſpenſation of the goſpel ? Is it a6- 
ſalute perfection, or finterity? If perfection 
be required of us, an exact and adequate 
knowledge of all the parts of the Chriſtian 
revelation, and a ſtrict invariable obedi- 
ence to the precepts of it ; or, in other 
words, if it be indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
our obtaining the divine favour, that we 
be free from all errors of the anderſtand. 
nz, and from all defects in our moral con- 
Yor. Be duct ; 


of Heres 


| SerRM. duct; the whole race of mankind mu 
XI. be reprobated, — equally and neceſſarily 
ſubject to condemnation. For if we ſay 


that we have no fin, and, conſequently, no 
erroneous judgments, from whence all ir- 
regular practices proceed, wwe deceive our. 
ſelves, and the truth is not in us. But if 
a ſincere deſire to know and do the will 
of God be the only condition of obtaining 
the Chriſtian ſalvation, as it muſt be, in 
the preſent circumſtances of mankind, un- 
leſs our future happineſs depends upon an 
impoſſibility ; muſt not all miſtakes, which 
are conſiſtent with general fincerity, be 
conſiſtent likewiſe with a ſtate of favour I 
with God? And, conſequently, if we con- 
demn. thoſe for party differences, in whoſe | 
lives there appear all the fruits of a good 
conſcience, and who give the greateſt evi- 
dence, that can reaſonably be deſired, of 
their being honeſt and impartial, by a 
ſteady purſuit of virtue, and an inflexible } 
adherence to it, under the utmoſt diſcou- | 
ragements and difficulties, muſt not this be } 
a raſh and unrighteous judgment ? To pro- | 
ceed one ſtep farther ; has not the ſcripture } 
expreſſly declared, that whoſoever believeth | 
that Feſus is the Chriſt, is born of ; f 

na 


Of Herejy. 


And ſhall we then infiſt on private ar- SERM. 
ticles of our own, and right notions in u- XI. 
tricate and perplexing controverſies ; and 


preſumptuouſly pronounce all who have 
not the ſame ſtrength of underſtanding, 
and the ſame opportunities and advantages 
for improving in knowledge, or perhaps 
only the ſame confidence with ourſelves, 
to be forſaken of God, and mark'd out 
for deſtruction ? The reſolving theſe few 
plain queſtions will ſoon ſhew a conſider- 
ate mind the folly and danger of ſuch hard 
and unmerciful cenſures, which are evil, 
in a high degree, when they are only raſh 
and precipitate; and much more ſo, when 
they proceed from malice, and are accom- 
panied with a contemptuous and ſcornful 
treatment of our brethren; but moſt of all, 
when thoſe who are ſo for ward to condemn 
others for ſpeculative errors, are, them- 
ſelves, chargeable with 7mmoral practices; 
for this is moſt impudent and monſtrous 
bypocriſy. And yet, how ſtrange and un- 
accountable foever it may ſeem, ſuch per- 
ons are frequently the moſt noiſy and vio- 
lent advocates for orthodoxy ; either, per- 
haps, to palliate their vices, and ſcreen them 
from public view; or elſe, thinking to 
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XI. 


Matt. vii, 
3, 4, 5 


Of Hereſy. 


SERM. make ſome atonement for them by a fierce 


and outrageous zeal for trifles. To theſe 


the words of our Saviour are immediate] 


directed: Why beboldeſt thou the mote that 
zs in thy brother's eye, but confidereſt not the 
beam that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt 
thou ſay to thy brother, Let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye, and behold a beam is 
in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, firſt caf 


out the beam out of thine own eye, and then 


halt thou ſee clearly to caſt out the mote out 


of thy brother's eye. 

Tars framing Chriſtianity 1 to | 
the model of private opinions, and party | 
peculiarities, and impoſing them on con- 
{cience under the penalty of eternal dam- 
nation, has been one of the moſt ſucceſ- 
ful engines againſt its cauſe and intereſt ; 
and would, probably, were it not for the 
ſuperintendency of a watchful and all- 
powerful providence, have been, long ere 
this time, the utter ſubverſion of our holy 
religion: And nothing has been the inſtru- 
ment of more confuſion in the world, or of 
greater diſtreſs and injury to civil ſociety: 
I would therefore, was I capable, in or- 
der to poſſeſs your minds with 4 juſt bor- 
ror, repreſent the prodigious evil of it in 


* | | the 


4 > 


Of Here). 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt pathetic terms.— 8RERM. 
Hence it is that religion, among ſo many, XI. 


287 


is degenerated into form and ceremony, 


and that a blind injurious zeal ſupplies 
the place of the power of godlineſs. 
From hence have ariſen ſo many abſurd, 
inconfiftent, and ſelfcontradictory ſchemes 
of doctrine, which have expoſed our 
religion to contempt. Hence alſo has 
proceeded hypocriſy, and a denying the 
truth, in conformity to the conſtitutions 
of men in power, in order to ſecure their 
favour, and avoid the cruel effect of their 
religious vengeance ; and, conſequently, 
ſecret infidelity under the maſk. of an out- 
ward profeſſion. And as for treachery 
and oppreſſion, inveterate hatreds, bitter 
revilings, irreconcileable animoſities, po- 
verty and ſlavery, private murders and 


public maſſacres, unſettling governments 


by tumults and inſurrections, and almoſt 
all other kinds of evil, have they not 
ſprang from the ſame root of bitterneſs *— 
Has not the charge of hereſy been thought 
a juſtification of ſuch vile enormities, as 
we may defy irreligion, or even atheiſm 
itſelf; to exceed ? And can any of us 
- Hs allow 
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288 Of Hereſy. 
SERM. allow ourſelves in a practice which is pro- 
XI. ductive of ſuch infinite diſorder and mi- 
oY ſry, if we have only the common ſeeds 
of humanity in our nature, much leſs if we 
regard the honour of the Chriſtian religion? 
3dly, Ir hereſy be an error of the ll, 
and ſuch only can' be guilty of it who 
are condemn'd of themſelves, how can we 
certainly know, in moſt caſes at leaſt, 
whether a man he an heretic or not? Let 
each of us put this queſtion to himſelf } 
impartially, and if we can't anſwer it to 1 
our ſatisfaction, let us, however, learn thus 
much from our ignorance, to be modeſt in 
the cenſures we paſs upon others. Indeed, 
in the firſt age of Chriſtianity, when the 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt were. 
communicated, of which one was the ęift 
r Cor. x11. of ai ſcerning ſpirits, this matter might be 
55 more eaſily decided. And Titus, particu- 
larly, to whom St. Paul directs the advice | 
in the text, can't be ſuppos d, conſidering 
his character and office, to have been with- 
out theſe powers. But what rule have we, 
now theſe extraordinary illuminations and 
aſſiſtances are ceas d, by which to conduct 
ourſelves in enquiries of this nature? | 


Of Herejy. 


Ir it be ſaid, that ſuch wicked deceiv- SERM. 


ers are, generally, known by their fruits, XI. 
and that their vicious lives will ſhew us N 


by what views. they are actuated, and the 
vile deſign of their impoſture: I anſwer, 
that, even upon this ſuppoſition, I ſhould 
think it better that they be rejected for 
their immorality, which is notorious and 
palpable, than for hereſy, of which, per- 
haps, we can't ſo certainly judge. But 
what if they are ſo cautious as to keep clear 
of all open vices, and affect an air of ſanc- 
tity, in order the more effectually to ſecure 
their end; in ſuch caſes as theſe, I ſay, 
what can we do, be they ever ſo wicked 
in principle and intention, but leave them 
to God, the ſupreme and only judge of 
conſcience ? And ſince tis ſo difficult for 
us, in moſt inſtances, certainly to judge of 
hereſy, why ſhould we be forward to charge 
it on our brethren, for every tr:fling dif- 
ference of their ſentiments from ours ? 
And, above all, why ſhould we be fo un- 
righteous as to impute it to men of honeſt 
principles, and exemplary lives, who, as has 
been thewn, are quite the reverſe of the 
heretics mention'd in the New Teſtament; 
and, if St. Paul's authority be of any 

4 weight, 
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Of Hereſy. 


SRI. Freight, cannot poſſibly have incurr'd that 


guilt ? 


SY Bur, after all, the truths which they 


deny are ſo clear, and ſupported by ſuch 


evidence, as neceſſarily to approve them- 
ſelves to every honeſt and impartial en- 
quirer; and therefore you are poſitive, that 
notwithſtanding their ſeeming piety, and 
ſtrictneſs of outward morals, there is a 


latent corruption in their hearts, and they 
are influenced by ſome evil affection or 
other, tho” it does not appear publicly; ei- 


ther by a love of ſingularity, pride, ambi- 


tion, &c. or are under the power of ſome 
vicious prejudice. This is conſtantly faid 
by bigots and enthuſiaſts, and eſpecially by 
ſuch as are themſelves moſt in the wrong, 
notwithſtanding the moſt ſolemn and re- 
peated declarations of their opponents to 
the contrary, and, conſequently, as it will 


ſerve for either ſide of any queſtion, can 


have no effect on ſober and conſiderate 
minds, but will be look'd upon as the re- 
ſult of paſſion and partiality. But beſides, 
why are we ſo conceited of our own un- 
derſtandings? Are we infallibly ſure that 
we are in the right? | Modeſty forbids us 


directly to afſert this, tho' all ſuch reaſon- 
ings 
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Of Hereſy: 


2091 
ings neceſſarily imply it: Or if we were, SER NM. 
would it not be much more excuſable to XI. 


ſuppoſe our neighbour's judgment weaker WM 


than ours, than. to reproach his honeſty ? 


I ſhall only add, 


In the fourth and laſt place, that tho 
it be a point of great nicety to judge of 
hereſy in particular inſtances, the perſons 
who come neareſt the character of the old 
heretics are violent party-men, who con- 
fine Chriſtianity to their own faction, and 
excommunicate all that take the liberty 
to differ from them; the rigid impoſers of 
human ſchemes of doctrine, and modes of 
worſhip, as eſſential branches of religion, 
and laws binding conſcience ; theſe, I ſay, 
are molt like the heretics condemn'd in 
ſcripture, notwithſtanding their inſolence 
and preſumption. The common people, 
indeed, who help to encourage and ſupport 
this ſpiritual tyranny, may be innocent de- 
ſuded enthuſiaſts ; but the firſt contrivers, 
and the conducters of it, eſpecially when 
it appears to have a direct tendency to 
wealth, grandeur, and luxury, may juſtly 
be ſuſpected of baſe and irregular views; 
of; in the language of St. Paul, to be men 


of corrupt minds, and deſtitute of the truth, . 
who 
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Of Hereſy. 
S ERM. who ſuppoſe that gain is godlineſs. A tur- 
XI. 
one of the ſureft marks of hereſy. And 
when the ſubſtance of religion is placed in 
trifling ſpeculations, which have no man- 
ner of connection with virtue and morality, 
in abſtruſe incomprehenſible myſteries, or 
in outward ſhew and ceremony, we may. 
certainly conclude, that if this does not 
proceed from a very weak head, it muſt 

ſpring from a diſboneſt beart. 
In order, therefore, to keep at the 21 


moſt diſtance from hereſy, let us be modeſt 


and charitable in our cenſures, and not 

forward ta faſten the infamy of it upon 
others. Let us fix on what party we will, 

even the wor? and moſt erroneous, and we 

ſhall find the greateſt reaſon to believe, that 

there are in it many perſons of real probity 

and virtue, notwithſtanding the abſurdity 
or dangerous ter'dency of their principles: 

And therefore to condemn whole bodies, 

in the gro/s, merely for their diſtinctive 

opinions, without conſidering that we our- 

ſelves may be miſtaken, or making proper 
allowances, with reſpect to others, for the 

fallibility of human underſtanding, for pre- 

judices of education, and the particular diſ- 
| advan- 


bulent, factious, and perſecuting ſpirit is 


0 
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advantages they may labour under, is not SERM. 


only a high ſtrain of pride and arrogance ; 
it not only argues great ignorance of hu- 
man nature ; but is contrary to all the 
principles of 7z/izce, truth, and goodneſs, 


which both the natural reaſon of our 


minds, and the Chriſtian revelation in- 
culcate, as of indiſpenſable authority, and 
infinitely preferable to the moſt ſound and 
orthodox faith, and the largeſt extent of 


KI. 
WI 


ſpeculative knowledge. For though I un- 1 Cor.xiii. 
derfland all myſteries, and all knowledge, and + 5 7: 


though I have all faith, fo that I could re- 
move mountains, and have not charity, Jam 
nothing. Charity vaunteth not itſelf, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itſelf unſeemly ; 
—thinketh no evil; —believeth all things, 


f 


bopeth all things. Now the God of patience Rom. xv. 


and conſolation grant you to be like-minded, 
one towards another, according to Chriſt 
Jeſus; that ye may, wwith®one mind, and 


one mouth, glorify God, even the father of 


our Lord Feſus Chriſt. Wherefore receive 
ye one another, as Chriſt alſo hath received 
us, to the glory of God, 


Jn 
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That there ſhould be no Schiſm in | 
| . 2 

the body, but that the members 16 
ſhould have the ſame care one for WAR 


another. 18 


a. _— 2 


conſidered and explained the XII. SB 
nature of hereſy, I intend, in SOIT = 
this, to treat of ſchiſin, its al. 1 
moſt inſeparable companion. It muſt 11608 
indeed ſeem very ſtrange to every one, 1 1 
who is acquainted with the mild and | ll = 
aniable ſpirit of Chriſtianity, that the Cl. | 2 1 
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Of Schi/m. 


1 Sr Rb. Profeſſors of a religion, which fo ſtrictly 
XII. enjoins gentleneſs, moderation, and uni- 
V erſal charity, ſhould be fo forward to 

divide and crumble into parties, and op- 
poſe one another with ſo much rage and 
violence: This is quite unnatural as we 
are men, united by the bond of one com- 
mon nature, one common intereſt; but 
much more out of character as we are 
Chriſtians, whoſe peculiar diſtinction from 
profeſſors of all other religions, if we act 
upon the principles that true Chriſtianity 
| inſpires, will'be mutual forbearance, har- 
mony,. and peace.. But yet the matter of 
fact is unconteſtable, and won't admit of 
any evaſion: Selfiſt1eſfs, pride, the defire 
of dominion, a tyrannical impoſing ſpirit, 
aand ſometimes perhaps (for I fear that 
has been but ſeldom the caſe) mere pre- 
judice void of any direct ill deſign, have 
occafioned as great and dangerous factions 
in the chur ob, as were ever fomented, by 
the ſame bad cauſes, againſt the ſecurity 
and peace of civil government. The 
Chriſtian ſociety has been ſplit into infinite 
diviſions and ' ſubdivifions, of ſeparate and 
inconſiſtent intereſts, excommunicating, 


reviling, and almofts always, when they 
| had 
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and diſturbances that have happen'd in 


Of Schiſm. | 297 
had it in their power, perſecuting each Ser. 
other; by which the common cauſe: has XII. 
been expoſed and weakened; and Chriſti. "YV 
anity itſelf, which is moſt admirably ad- 


apted to civilize mankind, to calm and 


ſoften boiſterous. and rugged tempers, and 
promote univerſal order and happineſs, 
has been the means of irritating and in- 
flaming their paſſions, and, by a moſt 
ſtrange and melancholy perverſion of it, 
the ſource of diſcord, confuſion, and mi- 
ſery. | 
AnD what is it that has been the main 
ſubjeF. of the moſt bitter, uncharitable, 
and outrageous contentions? that has 
rais'd ſo many faczons under the name 
of Chriſtian ſocieties? and not only de- 
ſtroy d the peace and communion of the 
church, but, in many cafes, broke through 
all the ties of friendſhip, natural affection, 
and common humanity Have theſe 
evils ſprung from a zeal for the eternal 
and unchangeable obligations of mora- 
tity ? From a concern for zuftrce, 
truth, and mercy, or an em ulation to ex- 
cel in ſub/tantial and uſeful virtue ? - 
Quite the contrary. Almoſt all the ſchiſms 
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298 Of Schiſm. 

SerRM. the Chriſtian world (and church hiſtory 

XII. furniſhes us with a pretty large cata- 

WY logue) have been about mere tr:fles, things 
of very little conſequence to true Chri- 
ſtianity, and often-times repugnant and 
diſhonourable to it ; ſuch as, ſubmiſſion 
to ecclefraſtical authority, the belief of 
myſteries of which we have no ideas, and 
conformity to rites and ceremonies of 
human inſtitution, which ſerve but to en- 
cumber and debaſe the rational worſhip of 
the Deity, and render it weak and ſuper- 
flitious. Thus we find, that very ſoon af- 
ter the apoſtolic age, a little 1nfignficant 


and ſenſeleſs controverſy, about the day of f 


keeping Eaſter, occaſioned a terrible con- 
fuſion and ſchiſm in the Chriſtian church; 
the weſtern churches ſeparating, and re- 
nouncing communion with the eaſtern, 
for ſeveral | years together. And have 
not ſome of the. hotteſt diſputes fince 
been about the ſecret decrees of God, and 
metaphyſical ſubtilties relating to his / 


ſence, and manner of ſub/iting, about the 


validity or nullity of miniſterial ordina- 
tions, praying with, or without a form, 
bowings, croſſings, garments, and other 


outward modifications of piety, which are 
but 
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but the circumſtantials, and very incon- SER M- 


ſiderable ones, at beſt, of religion; and 
can't, in my judgment, be reckon'd eſſen- 
tial, or even important branches of any re- 
ligion that 1s fit for mankind to obſerve, 
or their Maker to require, without en- 
tertaining very low thoughts of the wiſ- 
dom of God, and a moſt contemptible 
opinion of human nature. And ſince 
theſe diviſions among Chriſtians are ſuch 
a reproach to their character, and have 
been urg'd as objections againſt the ex- 
cellent doctrine they profeſs, which is the 
moſt benevolent and peaceable that ever ap- 
pear'd in the world; ſince they have pro- 
duc'd, and will always neceſſarily pro- 


duce the moſt miſchievous and fatal ef- 


fects, injurious to true piety and virtue, 


and to the intereſt of civil ſociety; and 


finally, ſince, in almoſt every controver- 
ſy, we find both the contending parties 
forward to charge the ſchiſin on each o- 
ther, as indeed it is too natural, when the 


paſſions are ſtrongly engag'd, for both to 


run unwarrantable lengths in the heat of 


their animoſity and oppoſition; upon 
theſe accounts, I fay, it muſt be of equal 
advantage to us to form right notions of 

Yor, I, 1 ſchiſm, 


XII. 
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Sx RM. ſchiſm, as of hereſy: That, on the one ; | 
XII. hand, we may never incur the guilt of a F | 
crime ſo aggravated, (when it is at all a 
crime) and attended with ſuch deſtructive #4 
conſequences; nor, on the other, be at all 5 
alarm'd at it, when it is only a mere name, ; 


Mat. 1x. 


10. 


John vii. 


43. 


Of Sc bien. 


and brand of mfamy. 


Schiſm, in its original 8 13 


no more than a rent, or a diviſion. Ac- 
cordingly in all the paſſages of the New 
Teſtament, except the text, where the words 
ox;opa and oxiopuo]zare uſed, they are thus 
rendered by our tranflators. So we read, | 
in one of our Saviour's alluſions, that a} 
piece of new cloth, put to an old garment, | 
tafel from the garment, and the rent is 
made worſe, We read likewiſe of a G. 


ſion, or ſchiſm, among the people, i. e. of 
their entertaining different ſentiments of 
Chriſt. Several other paſſages might be 
added, but theſe two are ſufficient to ſhew 
that the word ſchiſm, as well as hereſy, is 
us'd in an 7ndifferent ſenſe; and that the 


7 ſu 
4 
7 A 


n 


lawfulneſs, or unlawfulneſs of it, is en- [ 


tirely to be determined by circumſias ces. 
Common uſe, indeed, in our own language, 
always affixes to the term an idea of guilt; 
and therefore I am obliged in the follow-} 

ing 
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107 diſcourſe, in order to adapt it to mo- SERM. 


bh diſputes, to confider it as a criminal XII. 


17705 thing, and ſhall endeavour to ſtate 
the true notion of it under that character. 
In general, then, there can be no ſuch 
thing as ſchiſm, but in caſes where there 
b an obligation to anity and communion, 


o that in order to define the nature of it 


juſtly, we muſt find out ſome center of 
union, which is common to all Chriſtians : 


EO nd 


And this muſt be either niformity of ſen- 


iment in matters of ſpeculative belief, or 
n external modes of worſhip and diſci- 
line; or elſe, if it be unreaſonable to 
expect either of theſe, the only center of 
unity that remains is charity and mutual 
firbearance, notwithſtanding leſſer differ- 
ences, where there is an aſſent to all the 
neceſſary principles of Chriſtian faith *, 
ad the profeſſion of Chriſtianity is prov'd 
to be ſincere by a regular and virtuous 
life, 

32 Let 


* If it be aſk'd, what theſe neceſſary principles are? 
The anſwer is eaſy, wiz. that unleſs we wil! leave room 
ſor multiplying articles of faith i7finzzely, they can be no 
ber than what are expreſly required to be believed, in 
ader to our obtaining the Chriſtian ſalvation. And of 
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Of Schi/m. 


LET us examine this matter diſtinctly. 


I. As for uniformity of ſentiment in 
matters of ſpeculative belief, that can ne- 
ver be the common center of Chriſtian 
unity, becauſe it is in the nature of things 
zmpoſſible. For in order to this, all man- 
kind muſt have exactly the ſame ftrength 
of underſtanding, the fame advantages, the 
ſame manner of education, the fame paſ- 7 
fions, prejudices, and intereſts; but as 

there 


this kind we find nothing in the whole New Teſtament 
but that /ng/e article, that“ Jeſus is the Chriſt, the Son 
« of God,” including in it the belief of his miracles, and 
reſurrection, and the extraordinary powers communicate 
to the Apoſtles, which are the ſtanding evidence of the 
truth of the goſpel. There are two paſlages, in St. hn 
firſt epiſtle, ſo diſtinct, and full to this purpoſe, that they 


can't be evaded by any arts of criticiſm, but what wil! ; 


confound and darken the plaineſt ſenſe of words, and de- 
ſtroy the very uſe of language : boſoever ſhall confeſs that 
Jeſus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him and he in Cod; 
chap. iv. 15. and again, Whoſoever belieweth that Jeſus if 
the Chriſt, is born of God, chap. v. 1. So that every one that 
aſſents to this fundamental truth, and ſincerely endea- 
vours to underſtand the revelation, and act according to 
it, muſt be a true Chriſtian, and intitled to the frieng#1p 
and communion of Chriſtians ; and to deny him this privi- 
ledge, on wwhimfical notions of the importance, or necel- 
fity of particular ſchemes, not eg warranted and 
ſupported{by ſcripture, is _ antichriſtian, and /cbi/ma- 
tical, 
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there is an almoſt infinite variety in all SER M. i 
theſe reſpects, differences of opinion will XII. 113 
neceſſarily ariſe; and the contrary can't "VV «bb 
be hop'd for. by any one that knows hu- U 
man nature, much leſs can it be required 1 jt 
by the infinite wiſdom of our ſupreme go- 1104 
vernour. Beſides, if all Chriſtians muſt 04 
concur in the ſame way of thinking about Wl 
every controverſy in religion, whoſe opi- 14 
| nion ſhall prevail; and be made the pub- 10 
i fandard ?- Are the majority to || | 
, FF decide for us?—How ſhall we determine, 14. 
vithout collecting the vote of every indi- ws 
t: vidual, who are the majority ? The 6 
i MF goccatelt numbers in our own, or any other 14 
' particular country, may be the ninor fi. | 
e FF part with reſpect to the whole body of 10 
: Chriſtians; and, beſides, the real ſenſe of fl. 
the people may be very different from 1 
„ eſtabliſh'd forms, and in many inſtances, Il! 
from their own public profeſſion. But al- | j 
i; bowing we could ſettle this firſt and moſt | h 
eſlential point, which, in truth, can hard- 1 
„ h be ſettled, are the majority always in 118 
i» the right? Or muſt we, for the ſake of 10 
- uniformity, profeſs (believe we cannot) a- 
1 gainſt truth and reaſon? Will not this 
make all religion d; ſimulation and hypo- 
| U3 . 
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/ Schiſm. 


SER M. criſy? Will it not drive us back to all 
XII. the errors and ſuperſtitions of Popery? 
*—Y— Nay, will it not oblige us to renounce 


even Chriſtianity itſelf for the Mohometan 
impoſture, or Pagan idolatry, both of 


which, if the vote of the nnajority is to 


determine, ſeem to ſtand upon a much 
better foundation? This is undoubtedly 
the point in which this principle muſt ter- 


minate, if purſued through all its juſt and 
natural conſequences; for the majority of 


Chriſtians have no more a right to judge 


for the whole body of Chriſtians, than the 


greateſt part of mankind for al the re, 
of mankind. 

Bur if uniformity of opinion can't be 
ſecured in this way; ſhall we not be go- 


vern'd by the moſt Jearn'd and picus | 


Chriſtians, who are neither influenced by 
Irregular paſſion, nor ſway'd by criminal 
prejudice, and have examin'd all the parts 
of religion with the greateſt exactneſs and 


impartiality? I anſwer, that who are 


really the moſt learned and pious will be 


matter of endleſs diſpute, and can never 


be certa;nly fix d. Or if it could, there is 


ſtill this objection againſt admitting their 
judgment as 4 decifive rule, that they | 


Of Klin. os | 
are fallible as well as others; and have SE RM. 1.4 
frequently aſſerted and maintain'd ſuch XU. 
principles, as derogate highly from the 
honour of God, and are of vaſt diſſervice —_ | | 
to religion. Muſt we then give up (pid al 
the direction of our faith to our piritual 
infruffors, the governours of the church? 16600 
This will leave us in equal confuſion and | 
uncertainty. For who are they ?——If Hh 
the eccle/raftics of every nation are to ap- | 
point and ſettle the national faith, there | 

| 


— 
" — — * T7 
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— 
— 
— ——— — — 


b likely to be the ſame variety and incon- 

fftency in it, as if it was left to every j 
man's own private reaſon; or if the great- i 
eſt number are to fix the general faith of 
Chriſtians, we muſt give up our under- 
fandings, our ſenſes, our humanity, for 41.108 
the follies and cruelties of Pop;/hþ ſuper- 1 
fition, Or, finally, if we are to ſubmit | f 
to the religion of the civil magiſtrate, | HW 2 
eractly the ſame conſequences will follow | 
from it; the ſame inconſiſtency of princi= = [i : 
ples and practices, all ſuppos'd to be eſſen- [18 
tial parts of the one true religion (which 8 
by the way, is making religion itſelf a (IWR 
wntradifion.) For this way of eftabliſh- _ 16 
Ing wni/ormity of opinion under one go- | 
ernment will, in different countries, as { (M10 
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SER M. neceſſarily eſtabliſh a variety; and be, 
XII. withal, of equal, nay, of much greater 


L ſervice to Mahometaniſm, and Heathentſm, 


then to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, It ap- 
pears then from what has been ſaid, that 
to endeavour to bring all mankind to the 
ſame ſentiments in matters of religious con- 
troverſy, is an abſurd, romantic ſcheme, 


and repreſents religion as nothing elſe but 


outward jcrmality, artifice, and craft, 
or a mere piece of ſlate- convenience and 
Policy. 28 

Tux fame may be ſaid of uniformity in 
external modes of worſhip and diſcipline, 
v7. that this, likewiſe, cannot be a ne- 
ceſſary term. of Chriſtian communion. 
For it will be altogether as difficult to 


determine, who are to ſettle external rites 


and ceremonies, and forms of church-go- 
vernment, as articles of ſpeculative be- 
lief; and the very ſame wild conſequences 
will follow, from allowing it to the ma- 
Jority, the church, or the civil magiſtrate, 
in one caſe, as in the other. Beſides, the 
lawfulneſs, expediency, or divine autho- 


rity of any particular form is as much a } 


matter of private opinion and ſpeculation, 


as the truth or falſhood of doctrinal pro- 


poſitions 
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poſitions: And therefore, it is as natural S ERM. 

to expect a variety of ſentiments about it. XII. 
IxDEED the plain truth of the caſe lies 2 

here. Every man has an analienablè right 

to judge, for himſelf, what principles are 

juſt and rational, and what form of reli- 

gion is moſt acceptable to God. It is ab- 

ſolute nonſenſe to talk of any thing in re- 

ligion, that is not entirely founded on in- 

ward conviction, and choice. If we ex- 

clude this, and ſuppoſe that private per- 

ſons are bound to ſubmit to a public con- 

ſcience, and to egffabhſh'd notions of order 

and decency, we build religion on the ru- 

m of human reaſon; and may indeed 

make it any thing, be it ever ſo weak and 

trifling, ever ſo much miſchievous and 

hurtful, ever ſo contrary to the moral per- 

fections of God, and the immutable prin- 

J ciples of truth and righteouſneſs. And at 

| this rate is it worthy a w/e man's con- 

cern? Can it deſerve to be ſupported? 

Would it not rather be for the intereſt of 

" JJ mankind, if it was abſolutely 4anz/b'd the 
world? On the contrary, if it be (as it 

maſt if it be any thing at all) a perſonal 

thing, and all are at liberty to judge and 
1 determine 
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Ser mM; determine for themſelves, in every cir- 


cumſtance, what is fit and proper; and 


if Chriſtianity makes no alteration in 


mens natural rights; the inference ta be 
made from hence is moſt obvious and un- 
deniable, viz. that no mere difference of 
opinion, either in matters of ſpeculative 
belief, or about outward forms of wor- 
ſhip and diſcipline, can deſtroy neceſſary 
Chriſtian unity, which, upon every other 
ſappoſition is a chimera, an abſolute in- 
Poſjurhity. | 

Ir this be allow'd, it may be. aſk'd, 
what will become of public order? I an- 
ſwer, what is public order? It can't be 
uniformity in matters of mere opinion, for 
that has been ſhewn to be impoſlible; 
and there will be no more diſorder from 


a variety of ſentiments in religion, than 


from different ſchemes of philoſophy, po- 
litics, economy, or different rules of ci- 
vil life; nay, than from the difference of 
mens faces, natural tempers, circumſtan- 
ces, or the infinite variety that appears 
in the conſtitution of the univerſe, which 
yet, upon the whole, is perfectly Har- 


monious and beautiful, The right or- 
N 1 der 


f 


Of 22 


with moral powers, is, when every indi- 
vidual exerciſes his reaſon, and forms his 
notions of religion for himſelf, and the 
more ſtrictly this order is preſerv'd, dif- 
ferences, in leſſer matters, will be more 
unavoidable and neceſſary. They are 


only imaginary rules or order of human. 


contrivance, perverting the natural order 
that God has eſtabliſh'd, with which ſuch 
differences are at all inconſiſtent. 

LET me add to this, that a varzety of 
ſentiments in religion, while moderation 
and mutual charity are maintained, can 


do no hurt, as well as create no confuſion ; 


whereas an attempt to introduce public 
uniformity and the impoſing unſcriptural 
terms of communion, have been a con- 
ſtant ſource of ſchiſms in the church, and 
as long as they continue, will infallibly 
keep alive a ſpirit of animoſity, and per- 
petuate contention and violence. 

Axp finally, when there is a difference 
of opinions, and a Lariety of outward 
forms, this is juſt ſuch a ſtate of things as 


a wiſe man would expect if all were honeft 
and 
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dr of things with reſpect to mankind, SF RM. 


who are intelligent beings, and endu'd XII. 
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310 Of Schiſm. 

SERM.and 7mpartial enquirers; whereas if an- 

XII. ſert of principles, and the ſame ſcheme of 

* worſhip and diſcipline, not diverfify'd in 
the minuteſt circumſtance, were univer- 
ſally to prevail, it would not look like 
human nature; it would have nothing of 
the appearance of fincerity; and, con- 
ſequently, muſt lead an indifferent ſpec- 
tator to conclude, that religion was all 
complatſance, courtlineſs, and carnal poli- 
cy, and did not ſpring from a conviction 
of the underſtanding, or a free, deliberate 
choice. 

From what has hunk ſaid, I would 
make a few obſervations relating to the 
nature and guilt of ſchiſm, and fo con- 
clude. And, | 

I! 1/4, It appears, that let there be ever 
6 ſo many differences amongſt Chriſtians, as 
I long as mutual charity is preſerv'd, there 
\ | cannot be the guilt of ſchiſm. Even the 
f | Church of Rome, ſo corrupt as it is, and 

| fo groſsly as it has perverted the doctrines 
and inſtitutions of the Chriſtian religion, 


3 confine Chriſtianity to its own faction, 


4 would not be ſchiſinatical, if it did not 


1 and make party-peculiarities neceſflary 
8 | terms 
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terms of communion; and thereby re- SE RM, 


nounce all friendihip and unity with Chri- 
ſtians of a different perſuaſion. A man 
that holds the common faith of the Go- 
ſpel, leads a holy life, behaves peaceably, 
and has charity for all, notwithſtanding 
the little varieties by which they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from each other, does not 
differ from any church ſo far as it is form'd 


on the ſential principles of Chriſtianity; 


but only takes that liberty of judging 
for himſelf, which reaſon allows, and re- 


 velatzon confirms to him; a liberty to dif- 


fer from fall:ble expoſitions of ſcripture, 
from civil conſtitutions, or ecclefraſtical 
ordinances of rather leſs authority, For 
if any perfon's judgment ought to be ſub- 
mitted to as a public ſtandard, it ſhould 
certainly be that of the civil magiſtrate ; 


XII. 
WNW 


who, generally ſpeaking, muſt have leſs 


temptation, than thoſe who pretend to a 
fin and independent juriſdiction, to in- 
troduce ſuch ſchemes of religion as are 
injurious to mankind, and deſtructive of 
the ſecurity, order, and happineſs of ſo- 
ciety, So that alienation of affection, 


and a furbulent, excommunicating ſpirit, 
are 
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Of Schiſm. 


SERM. are the eſſence of ſchiſm, and not mere 
XII. difference of opinion; not the uſe of 4%. 
—Y” ferent ceremonies, or of ub ceremonies at 


all; or joining ourſelves to any particular 


religious communion. For, according to 


St. Paul, (who in ſeveral paſſages blames 
the Corinthians for diviſions or ſchiſms a- 
mong themſelves in the fame commu- 
nity) this crime may be committed where 
there is no ſeparation from a particular 
church: And conſequently they that 9/- 
fer uncharitably, whether they belong all 
to one, or form diſtin& worſhipping aſ- 
temblies (and they alone) are ſchiſmatics; 
and to throw the odium and infamy of this 
character on any peaceable denominations 
of Chriſtians, is mere ſcandal and calumny. 


2dly, Differences among Chriſtians are 


30t only innocent, while unity of aftec- 
tion is preſerved, but there are many 
caſes, in which a ſeparation from a par- 
ticular church is abſolutely neceſſary. This 
is univerſally allow'd when its worſhip is 
idolatrous or ſupenſtitious, or it requires 
unlawful terms of communion; and there- 
fore I ſhall inſiſt no longer upon it, but 


only obſerve, that what is an idolatrous 
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or ſuperſtitious worſhip, or what are real SER Me 
FJ unlawful terms of communion, can't XII. 
be determin'd by any public authori- 
t, but muſt be left to the private judg- 

I ment of every man's mind. And, con- 
"Y (quently, 
Y 1 the third place, none, who are truly 
FF bf, who are not ſway'd by irregular 
I paſſions, or vicious prejudices, but, upon 
a deliberate impartial enquiry, according 
to their capacity and advantages, think 
themſelves oblig'd, in conſcience, to diſſent 
from their brethren; no ſuch perſons as 
theſe, I ſay, can poſſibly incur the guilt 
of Schiſmm: For this would be to make 
Vent itſelf a crime; and at the ſame 
JF time that we ſuppoſe it a man's duty to 
„d& according to the light and directions of 
has conſcience, to reproach and condemn 
„bim for it. Particular ſcruples may in- 
deed be growndleſs, the judgment we form, 
„ and upon which we take the liberty to ſe- 
; FF pirate from others, may be erroneous; but 
ue there no allowances to be made for the 
weakneſs and fallibility of human reaſon? 
Is not this every honeſt man's mrsfortune, 
ather than his fault? Will not the mer- 
ciful 
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314 Of Schiſim. 
SER M. ciful governour of the world overlook it? 
XII. And ſhall not we treat ſuch a one with 
&>—= candour and humanity, notwithſtanding 
his involuntary errors ? Or ſhall we 
run him down with reproach and infamy} 
If men of real integrity may be ſchii- 
matics purely for being miſtaken, and 
having an over- ſtrict and ſcrupulous con- 
ſcience, - ſchiſm muſt be perfectly innocent, 
becauſe it always has been, and ever will 
be, in innumerable caſes, unavoidable, Or I 
if it be till inſiſted on that ſuch differen- 
ces are highly criminal, and diſpleaſing to 
God, tho' they are not, at all, the matter 
of our choice, this will be to make guilt 
and miſery neceſſary; which, if it was 
really a doctrine of Chriſtianity, muſt be 
ſuch a ſtrong intrinſic mark of impoſture, 
ſo abſolutely contrary to all our notions of 


the wiſdom, and juſtice, not to ſay the MM 
goodneſs of God, that no miracles, how MI 
great or numerous ſoever, would be ſuffi-- © 
cient to eſtabliſh its authority. = 
Bur 1s it not our duty to facrifice a a | 
few ſcruples for the peace of the church? 
—— —Not one.—For if the peace of the ; 


church can't be ſecur d without giving up 
conſcience 
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conſcience, honour, and integrity, it is SzRM.. 
better it be diſturbed; better there were XII. 


true piety and virtue ſhould ſuffer by it. 
Beſides, how is this peace broken by the 
ſcrupulous diſſent of an honeſt mind from 
eſtabliſh'd opinions, and forms of wor- 
ſhip, while he behaves charitably, and is 
content with enjoying his own liberty, 
without 7nſulting and cenſuring others? 


Nothing, ſurely, can hinder, but the 


church may be at peace as well as the 
fate, notwithſtanding a variety of ſenti- 
ments and manners, unleſs it be that the 
impoſing party, who call themſelves the 
church, are reſolv'd there ſhall be no 
peace till all ſubmit to their authority, 
and comply with their humours and pre- 
judices ; till they have brought about an 
uniformity in riſſes, that have not the 
leaſt relation to true Chriſtianity ; which 
is a monſtrous attempt in itſelf, and, if 
ever it prevails, will probably baniſh re- 


ligion and virtue out of the world, to 


make way for outward form and hypo- 
criſy. I may add, that the mode/ly of 
ſuch perſons is very extraordinary, as well 


Vor. I. A > ay 


no church at all, than that the cauſe of "VV 
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316 / Sebiſn. 
SzRM. as their inclination to an harmony and 
XII. union with their brethren, who can de- 
— ſte them to act againſt their conſciences 
for the ſake of peace, i. e. in other words, 
only to ſilence their own unreaſonable 
clamours, who are determin'd to be ſatiſ- 
fy'd on no ſofter terms; and yet refuſe to, 
abate a few 7nd:ferent ceremonies (which 
are of no uſe in religion but to engender 
flrife and variance, and which they have 
no pretence of conſcience for keeping) to 
remove offence from honeſt minds, and 
thereby reſtore the public tranquillity. 
In all ſuch differences as theſe, if there 
be really the guilt of fchiſm, it will not 
fall on men of ſcrupulous integrity, who 
cannot, without forfeiting their virtue, 
comply with what is requir'd of them; 
but on the rigid impoſers of human 
fchemes, who by their ſtiffneſs cauſe the 


diviſion, and all the rancour and animoſity 


that attends it“. 
Nay, 


It may be thought, perhaps, that, in ſome things, I 
have confounded hereſy with ſchiſm, and ſchiſm with 
hereſy. I think it proper, therefore, juſt to obſerve, that 
tho the two ideas are really diſtin, ſo that a man may 
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nion, with any particular church, are 
Alow'd to be lauful, it does not from 
thence follow, that I am oblig'd to wor- 
ſhip ſtatedly with it ; but if I think the 
conſtitution and manner of worſhip, in 
other churches, more expedient and uſe- 


ful, F am certainly at full liberty, as a 


man, and a chriſtian, to join with them. 


My differirig from the majority does not 
break the peace, if I act with moderation 


and candour; I do nothing but what 1 
hive a right to do, and am not anſwer- 


elpouſe the intereſts of à particular faction againſt true 
Chriſtianity, without going ſo far as to renounce commu- 
nion with other Chriſtians, and therefore without being a 
ſehiſmatic ;z and, on the contrary, may be the cauſe of very 
unneceſſary, uncharitable, and fatal diviſions in the church, 
and yet not act againſt conſcience, nor, conſequently, be, 
in the ſenſe of St. Paul; an heretic; notwithſtanding, I ſay, 
that theſe things may paſſibly happen, tis undeniable that 
both theſe crimes frequently meet in the ſame characters, 
and natural to expect that they will, generally, go together. 
And this I take to be a ſufficient juſtification of what I 
advanc'd, wiz. that a violent party ſpirit, that puts men 

upon excommunicating and wnchriſtianing the reſt of the 
world, is the true nature and higheſt guilt of chin; and 

for the reaſons alledged, under the laſt head of the fore- 

going diſcourſe, one of the moſt /,/picious marks of here!y. 


1 5 able 


Nay, even tho' the terms of commu- SER RI. 
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318 Of Schiſm. 
SERM. able for accidental conſequences ; but the 
XII. whole guilt of them muſt lie at their 
door, who take occaſion, from an inno- 
cent circumſtance, to foment a ſpirit of 
faction and diſcord. Not that I am againſt 
a compliable temper, in order to reconcile 
religious differences; but there is no reaſon 
that the compliance ſhould be all on one 
fide. We ought not to ſubmit too 7amely, 
for fear of eſtabliſhing arbitrary power; 
and I can't but think that it may be of 
great uſe to ſtand up againſt unwarrantable 
incroachments and impoſitions, for the 
ſake of the common rights of mankind, i 
which are thereby. invaded. But when 
thoſe who ſeparate become cenſorious and WM : 
rigid, when they think of themſelves as 
the only Chriſtians, and confine their af. 
fection and eſteem to perſons of their own 
ſentiments and party, though their /ſepa- 
ration might be juſtified, if they had con- 
ſcience to. plead, their uncharitableneſs 
makes them ſchiſmatics : So that as there 
are caſes, in which only one ſide is guilty = 
of ſchiſm, there are others in which both k 
if are. chargeable with it, the impoſers of | 
human forms, and thoſe who diſſent from 
them; 
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them; vis. when they condemn, re- SER. 
proach, and uncharitably refuſe commu- XII. 
nion with each other. 8 
Uro the whole, would we avoid the 
guilt both of hereſy and ſcbiſm? Let us 
be honeft and peaceable. In all the dif- 
ferences which we may have with our 
brethren, let us act with moderation, and 
maintain an humble, charitable, conde- 
ſcending temper. Though they may 
F require ſuch things of us, as may hinder 
our joining with 'em in their communion, 
iet us keep open our own ; and be ready 

to receive /incere Chriſtians of every de- 

nomination. And when we have done 

all, that is in our power, to preſerve or 

reſtore peace, we may patiently bear the 

abuſes of flanderous tongues ;. and leave 
3 bigots, and the advocates for church- 
power and impoſition, to the fortures of 
their own narrow, gloomy, and reſtleſs 
minds, and the contempt they will cer- 
tainly meet with, from all the rational, 
3 good-natured, and ingenuous part of man- 


kind. 
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Of the pleaſures of a religious life. 


S ER M ON XIII. 


be 


_— 


PR Ov. itt. 17. | . 


Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and all ber paths are peace. 


"RI Solomon's deſcription of the 
advantages of 4w;/dom, or true 
e religion, which, contrary to the 
my method of this book (compos'd 
for the moſt part of independent ſentences) 


he purſues in a connected diſcourſe, He 


begins the chapter with recommending a 
ſtrict regard to the rules of virtue from 
| X 4 this 


HES E words are part of SERM. 
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322 Of the pleaſures of a religious life. 
SERM. this confideration, that 'tis the moſt likely 
XIII. way to ſecure eſeem and influence, and a 
png, happy, honourable life: The fame 
argument 1s reſumed at the 13th verſe; 
and the whole is wrought up with ſo much 

beauty and elegance, that I chooſe to give 

it in the language of the wiſe author him- 

ſelf: Happy is the man that findeth wiſ- 

dom, and the man that getteth underſtand- 

ing. For the merchandize of it 1s better 

than the merchandize of filver, and the 

gain thereof” than fine gold. She 1s more 
precious than rubies ; and all the things thou 

can ſt defire are not to be compared unto her. 
Length of days is in her right hand; and 

in her left hand riches and honour. Her 

Ways are ways of pleaſantneſs ; and all her 

paths are peace. I ſhall only add by way 

of introduction, that if the argument from 
pleaſure appears to be on the ſide of reli- 
gion, it may be hoped its efficacy will be 
univerſal ; ſince a deſire of happineſs is 
an znextingurſhable principle in human na- 
ture, and one of the moſt powerful mo- 
tives, by which the bulk of mankind are 
determin'd. In my following diſcourſe, 
I ſhall, | AY « 

e I. PRr- 
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I. PREMISE a few things, very briefly, SERM. It 
for explaining and illuſtrating the XIII. 
obſervation contained in the text... 1791] 
And then, which is the chief part 
4 of my deſign, proceed to ſhow, 
Il. Tus peculiar excellency of the plea- 
ſures of religion and virtue. 
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Tur fut thing that I would premiſe is, 
that what is here ſaid of the pleaſures of 
religion ſuppoſes that perſons are, in ſome 
degree, inured to the practice of it, and 
have a virtuous diſpoſition and turn of 
mind: For without this there can be no 
more a taſte of divine and moral pleaſures, 
than of animal gratifications without the 
ſenſes. Every pleaſure muſt have its fa- 
culty of perceiving, ſuited and adapted to 
it. And therefore to thoſe who have led 

a diſſolute irregular life, the ways of religi- 
on are at firſt ungrateful and burthenſome ; 
becauſe they not only oppoſe the current 
of the animal paſſions, but ſtubborn and 
inveterate habits; and ſo oblige them to 
offer, for ſome time at leaſt, a kind of 
violence to nature. But when corrupt ap- 
petites 
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SERNH. petites are ſubdued, vitious prejudices re. 


XII. mov'd, and contrary principles fixed with. 


nus, then religion is eaſy, and the duties 


of it are delightful. And the pleaſures of 
piety, as will hereafter be ſhewn, are be- 
yond compariſon the moſt excellent that 
human nature is capable of ; ſuited to its 
dignity, worthy its exalted capacities, ſub- 


ſtantial and durable; ſo that when a man 


comes to practiſe it with freedom, he be- 
gins to enjoy himſelf, and his noble fa- 
culties in their right order, and lives in a 
manner agreeable to his high original, and 
the deſign of his creation. Nay, even the 
controuling licentious inclinations, as tis a 
rational, generous, and manly action, muſt 
of conſequence, notwithſtanding the trou- 
ble and mortification that attends it, afford 
much greater and more ſublime ſatisfaction 
to the mind, than any that can ſpring from 
an indulgence of them. Again, E 

2dly. In interpreting Solomon's obſerva- ; 
tion we muſt except extraordinary caſes; } 
as we are oblig'd to do with reſpect to 
many other general propoſitions, which are 
only ſuppos d to hold true in the common 


5 of things. The caſe, for example, 
of 
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may be avoided in part, even when a ſpi- 
tit of oppreſſion prevails, by a diſcreet 
and moderate behaviour; the caſe, I ſay, 
of violent perſecution muſt be particularly 


excepted z which may, in a great meaſure, 


deſtroy the natural advantages reſulting 
from the practice of virtue. However, it 
can't be denied, that a very conſiderable 
pleaſure will ariſe from acting a 5r@ve and 
ſeddy part, and adhering inflexibly to our 
duty under the bittereſt reproaches and 
ſufferings ; and the inward ſhame and un- 
eaſineſs, which a man of a generous temper 
muſt fecl, on acowardly deſerting the cauſe 
of truth and righteouſneſs, may equal, and 
ſometimes, perhaps, exceed the inconve- 
niences that the good man labours under, 
and bears with a patient, firm, unſhaken 
mind, in maintenance of his integrity. 
FINALLV, we are to underftand the 
words of the text, not as ſpeaking of what 
is always Fact, but of the direct and na- 


tural fendency of the thing. The plea- 


ſures of religion may be deſtroy d by dark 
and giaomy notions of it, or by the influ- 


ence 


325 
of violent perſecution, an evil indeed, that, Szrm. 
upon the whole, happens but ſeldom, and XIII.“ 
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SERM. ence of a melancholy habit: But when 2 
XIII. there is nothing in mens particular com- 
* plexion, inclining to ſpleen and dęjected. 


neſs, nothing in their ſcheme of religion, 
that leads to ſuperſtitious rigour and ſe- 
verity, when its duties are rightly under- 
ſtood, and carefully practis'd, the genuine 
effect of it is inward compoſure and ſatis- 
faction: Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and all her paths are peace. And, indeed, 
how can it be otherwiſe, when religion al- 
lows of all the innocent and deſireable plea- 
{ures even of the ſenſitive kind, and by pro- 
moting the health of our bodies, and the 
chearfulneſs and ſerenity of our minds, 
Beigbtens every other enjoyment ; when 'tis 
nothing elſe but acting up to the reaſon and 
truth of things, an imitation of the moral 
perfections of God, and, conſequently, the 
rectitude and ſupreme dignity of human na- 
ture ; and will therefore procure for us the 
acceptance and favour of our great Crea- 
tor, and a glorious and eternal reward. 
Theſe neceſſary rules for underſtanding the 
text being premis'd, I proceed to ſhew, 


2dly. Tus peculiar excellency of the 


pleaſures of religion and virtue; that they 
are 
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are the higheſt mankind are capable of; SERNI. 
have every thing in them that can recom- XIII. 
mend any pleaſures to the purſuit of ra- 


tional beings ; and infinitely the advantage, 
in many reſpects, over all other enjoyments 
whatſoever. This I take to be the moſt 
neceſſary part of a diſcourſe on this ſub- 


jet; and the only conſideration that is 


likely to reclaim thoſe, whoſe judgments 
are perverted and darkened by a long in- 


dulgence of irregular affections. Even ſuch 


perſons, who are unhappily enſlaved to 
vice, will, I ſuppoſe, make no ſeruple of 
allowing, that there may be pleaſures in a 
religious life, and the ſtrict practice of vir- 
tue, where there is a proper diſpoſition of 
mind to reliſh them; nay, moreover, that 
where this is the particular turn, they 


may afford a much more agreeable enter- 
tainment than any other purſuits of a dif- 


ferent kind. But then they will be apt 
to plead, that mens pleaſures are as vari- 
ous as their inclinations and tempers, and 


the prevailing principles by which they 


are influenced ; and, of conſequence, as 
they find in themſelves a contrary taſte, 
whether it be from nature, or cuſtom, the 


happi- 
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423 Of the plaaſurer of a religious life. 
Seam. happineſs that is moſt ſuitable for them 
XIII. muſt lic quite another way; that they 
pee no notion of any greater or more 


defireable pleaſures than what they 4. 


ready enjoy; and that it is unreafonable ; 
to expect they ſhould give up thoſe delights W 


which they have always been zſed to, and 
know the ſweetneſs and value of, for others 


which they never experienced, and perhaps I 


ſhall never bring themſelves thoroughly 
to approve ; nay, which, for ought they 
know, may have no real foundation in 
neture, but ſpring entirely from a parti- 


cular warmth of entbufiaſm, that only a 


few are capable of. 
War method now muſt we take to 


convince ſuch men of the weakneſs and 


fophiſtry of their reaſonings, and that 
they miſerably deceive and impoſe upon 
themſelves Will it be ſufficient to 
tell them barely, that there are pleaſures 
in the practice of religion and virtue? 
To this they will anſwer, that there are 
pleaſures, likewiſe, in the purſuits of am- 
bition and ſenſuality.— The only way 
therefore that. we can follow is, to ſhew, 
that there is, in nature, a difference be- 
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107 the pleaſures of a religious life. 329 
tween the ſeveral pleaſures to which man- Ser. 
kind are addicted; that their particular XIII. 
ſentiments, prejudices, affections, and 1 
habits don't deſtroy, or in reality at all Wt 
leſſen, this neceſſary difference ; and that WAR 
dhe ſuperiority on all accounts, whether it WIR! 
ve in reſpect of purity, folidity, duration, Wil 
and every other circumſtance that can 1 
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belp to furniſh out the moſt compleat ſa- 
„ tifaction, is on the fide of the pleaſures 
oc the virtuous man. And this I ſhall 
TY attempt to do in the remaining part of 
my diſcourſe ; and hope, that tho' I muſt 
be oblig'd, by reducing this noble ſubject, 
which can hardly be exhaufted, within ſo "F118 
BY narrow a compaſs, to treat of it partially Wl | 1 
1 : and imperfectly, ſufficient hints may how- | 
ever be ſuggeſted, to recommend a reli BT! 
dious life not only to the graver and more | "Wy 
anfiderate part of this audience, but even | VION 
IF to thoſe, if there are any ſuch, who are _ © WY 
of a gayer turn, and have no eſteem of any WH 1 
ching but as it contributes to their plea- 161 
ſures. |! 
I MIGHT begin with this, that the plea- | 6644 
IF fures of religion are many, i. e. they are Will 
me exerciſe of our nobleſt faculties, and 
KC alone 
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— 4 alone ſuited to the d; Hinguiſbing capack 4 | 


ties of human nature. Indeed it muſt | 


be own'd, that ſenſive gratifications are yl 


agreeable to one part of our frame, in 
which there are ſtrong appetites, plated f | 
by the all-wiſe Creator himſelf, that de- 
mand ſuch gratifications ; and, conſe. ! 
quently, they may, within certain bounds, | 4 
be innocently and regularly indulg'd. But | t 
are theſe the peculiar pleaſures for which BY : 
mankind were form'd, and endu'd with i 
thoſe excellent powers that advance them | i 
ſo eminently above the animal creation? | 
No one can bring himſelf to aſſert, or a 
even to imagine this, who has ever con- 
ſider d his own make and conſtitution. | 1 4 
Reaſon and reflection are of very little uſe 
to us in ſenſual enjoyments ; which are | : 
found perhaps in much greater frengt 1 
and perfection among the brutes, who 
have nothing of this ſublime, over-ruling, 
directing principle, but are led only 7 ; 
inſtinct and appetite. Nay, it is not 4 
mere paſſible ſuppoſition, but highly pro- 3 
| bable, ſince theſe are the only enjoyments IF /y 
they are capable of; and, beſides, this F que 


further reaſon may be given, from the me! 
wiſdom | \ 
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wiſdom and goodneſs of God, why man- SERNM. 


| uind ſhould not have ſo exquifite a taſte XIII. 


of pleaſures that depend on the bodily Y* 
ſenſes as inferior creatures, v/2. leſt their 
affections, which in the preſent ſtate are 
apt to be moſt impetuous and extrava- 
rant this way, ſhould be quite engaged 
and captivated by lower and meaner gra- 
tiications, to the neglect of much more 
confiderable, even intellectual and moral 
pleaſures. It appears, then, that the in- 
dulgences of ſenſe are not the peculiar 
pleaſures of a man, and have nothing at 
all to do with his noble/t, his diſtinguiſb- 
ing faculties; They are not, indeed, un- 
wrihy human nature in its ſtate of 1779- 
rity ; but may as properly be call'd bru- 
tal, as manly. pleafures. On the contra- 
ry, the pleaſures of which we are capable 
by means of our rational nature, are of 
an abſolutely different kind: They are 
the pleaſures of prety,- juſtice, gratitude, 
benevolence, and a regular ſelf-government : 


Theſe therefore moſt naturally and ric, 


belong to us as men, and, of conſe- 


quence, muſt be our ſupreme entertain- 


ment and delight. But perhaps it will 


Yor. I. > 4 have 
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SERM. have little influence, againſt ſtrong pre- 1 
XIII. judice and habit on the fide of vice, to 
—— ſhew that the pleaſures of religion are : 
manly, and argue their ſuperior excellency f 
from thence ; I ſhall therefore endeavour ©? 
to prove that they are, in their own na- 
ture, preferable to all a enjoyments. 
And, | 15 
1//, TE pleaſures of virtue ſuppoſe all | | 
thoſe unruly paſſions to be ſubdu'd, or, 1 N 
at leaſt, controul'd and moderated, which 
are the cauſe of the greateſt diſorders and 4 | 
miſeries in human life; all the ſenſual 7 
paſſions to be corrected, and kept within 
their juſt limits, that they may neither | N 
impair our health, corrupt and debaſe our 
minds, or injure our fellow- creatures 


tf | all the diſorderly motions of pride and 
5 FEY envy ſappreſs'd; and the violent tranſ- | 
| [| ports of anger and revenge check'd and | 
: 0 reſtrain'd ; in ſhort, every thing calm and 1 
| 1 : ſerene, every affection and appetite obe- 
: 4 dient to the /#i/l dictates of reaſon, and, . 
Cl | confequently, creating neither difturbance'? 


within, nor confuſion nabe, The rigbt « 
government of the paſſions is an impor- t 


tant and eſſential branch of virtue, and i 
one 
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prevents, it is a ſedate, uniform, ſe/f-en- 
ſeyment, that no affluence of outward pro- 
ſperity, no ſplendor of greatneſs, no farts 


and flaſbes of pleaſure, no ſhort-!1v'd e- 


alles can compenſate for the want of: 
Thus compos'd are the pleaſures of religion. 
But can the ſame be ſaid of any other 
pleaſures? Far from it. To inſtance only 
in ſenſual indulgences; while a man is the 
moſt eager in the purſuit of them, he 
may pine away with envy, be toſs'd and 
agitated by furious reſentments, or rack'd 
with the torments of difappointed ambi- 
tion: Nay, they won't ſo much as re- 
move the uneaſineſs ariſing from the par- 
ticular appetites to which they are im- 
mediately adapted; but as, before enjoy- 
ment, they are reſleſs and violent, by 
frequent gratification they become more 

inflamed and inſatiable. 
24ly, IT is another excellent property 
of the pleaſures of religion and virtue, that 
they will bear the ſricteſt review, and 
improve upon reflection. Let a man exa- 
2 mine, 
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one of the chief pleaſures that attend SER M. 

the practice of it: For beſides the num- XIII. 
berleſs vexations and inquietudes which it 
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334 Of the pleaſures of à religious life. 
SERM. mine, ever fo carefully, the pleaſures he 
XIII. feels on having faithfully diſcharg'd his 
duty to God, and practiſed that reve- 


rence and ſubmiſſion, that love and gra- 
titude, which are immutably due, from 
all rational beings, to the Father of the 
univerſe, the eternal and inexhauſtible 
fountain of good; the pleaſures of im- 
partial juſtice, and generous, diffuſive 
benevolence; or thoſe that ſpring from 
temperance and chaſtity, keeping all his 


paſſions under ſtrict government, and de- 


nying himſelf every irregular gtatifcetien. 


however agreeable to his warmeſt and 
ſtrongeſt inclinations : Let him examine 


theſe pleaſures (I fay) ever fo carefully, 


and they will all appear to be worthy his 


moſt excellent faculties, the dignity and 
refinement of his nature. He will find 
himſelf fo conſtituted, that it is impoſſible 
for him to avoid being delighted with 


the review of ſuch a regular, honour- 


able, and amiable conduct; and there is 


nothing but a ſenſe of his defects, and 
not having cultivated theſe virtues in a 
higher degree, that can give the leaſt 
check to his inward ſatisfaction. Every 
new 
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new reflection is a repetition of the plea- SERM. 


ſure. 

Bur the enjoyments of ſenſe, if purſu'd 
with the utmoſt prudence and modera- 
tion, will be found to be, at beſt, but 
innocent. There is nothing in them that 
ſhews the excellency of our conſtitution, 
above that of the creatures below us ; 
and, conſequently, it is not in their na- 
ture to yield that generous and ſublime 


delight, that ariſes from exerciſes of piety 


and virtue. Nay there is, really, ſome- 


thing mortiſying that attends a juſt eſti- 


mate and conſideration of them; as they 


diſcover to us the weakneſs and imperfec- 


lion of our preſent frame, and the d:ſor- 
ders to which it is liable. For by means 
of that very animal compoſition, which 
renders us capable of enjoyments of this 
kind, we are ſubject to innumerable in- 
conveniencies; not only to ungovern'd 
paſſions, and the fatal extravagancies that 
they continually produce, but to dejected 
ſpirits, confus'd and melancholy thoughts, 
lickneſs, pain, and all the evils of mor- 
tality. And if the indulgences of ſenſe, 
even when they are moſt regular, yield 
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336 Of he pleaſures of a religious life. 


SERM. ſo little comfort on a review, and are 


XIII. rather a humbling conſideration, than a 
3 ſource of real ſatisfaction to the mind; 


in what a diſagreeable light muſt the 
exceſſes of luxury and vicious pleaſure ap- 
pear, upon cool and impartial reflection? 
Theſe, the natural conſequences of which, 
where there is not an hardened inſenſible 
temper, are nothing but confufion, ſhame, 
and remorſe, can't bear a compariſon with 
the rational pleaſures of religion, which, 
the more they are con/idered, muſt be the 
more thoroughly approved. Religious 
pleaſures are, of all others, the moſt pure 
and unmixt, not interrupted in the enjoy- 
ment with diſquieting ſuſpicions, nor ſuc- 
ceeded by uneaſy terrors: And this is one 
of their nobleſt and moſt recommending 
properties ; a property that can never be- 
long to any enjoyments, however, for 
the moment they laſt, tranſporting, how- 
ever applauded and admired, that reaſon 
condemns. And nothing can more fully 
demonſtrate the folly of ſuch irregular 
indulgences than this, that it is abſo- 
lately impoſſible for any man to be hap- 
py, whoſe favourite gratifications leave a 
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Of the pleaſures of a religious hfe. 


outward pleaſures : Not on the /en/es, 
which may loſe their quickneſs ; not 
on the animal paſſions, which may grow 
faint and languid ; not on the return 
of an over-loaded and jaded appetite ;z— 
not on mutual agreement and confedera- 


cy;—not on critical ſeaſons, and ſpecial 


opportunities — nor on the jealoufies, 
paſſions, and oppoſite intereſts of our fel- 
low- creatures. Theſe things have alnioſt 
the ſole influence in forming, and diſ- 
poſing of, the pleaſures of the ambitious 
and the ſenſualiſt; but thoſe that ſpring 
from virtue are free and independent : 
Being ſeated in the mind, they may be 
enjoy'd in their greateſt refinement when 
the body decays, and the edge of all its 
appetites is blunted. The malice and 


power of the moſt formidable oppreſſors, 


who may take'from us all the outward 
accommodations of life, can't deprive us 


L 4 of 


337 
ing behind them, who is a/hamed of his SERM- 
conduct, and at variance with himſelf, XIII. 
zaly. Tas pleaſures of religion depend "Ya 
entirely on ourſefves, and not on thoſe 
numberleſs accidents, which may either 
prevent, or blaſt, or entirely deſtroy all 
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SERM. of them They forſake us not even 

XIII. in ſolitude.— But if we were baniſhed. 

Pj ſociety. of all mankind, a conſciouſ 
neſs of our integrity, white we conversd 
in the world, and the reflection on the 
ſimplicity and rectttude of our manners, 
would furniſh out a great and noble en- 
tertainment. And as the pleaſures of a 
good life depend entirely on - ourſelves, it 
is in our power to be always increqf Ing 
them by a greater proficiency in virtue; 
whereas thoſe of ſenſe are, according to 
fix'd and ftlated laws of nature, by us un- 
alterable. We may, indeed, animate and 
raiſe our imaginations, and promiſe our- 
ſelves, beforehand, extraordinary ſcenes of 
delight ; but with all our'art can do but 
little, if any thing at all, to med the 
actual enjoyment. 

AGAIN, another very confiderable re- 
eommendation of the pleaſures of religion 
is, that 8810 can never be purſued to an 
exceſs : never beyond the moſt deli- 
berate dictates of reaſon ; never to 
bring a juſt reproach upon ourſelves ; 
or to the injury of others. On the 
contrary, the more we are employ'd in } © 

theſe if 
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Of the pleaſures of a religious life. 


theſe pleaſures, and, conſequently, in cul- SRM. 
tvating:the ſolid principles of virtue, on XIII. 
which they are founded, the more ſhall“ 
we ennoble and exalt our nature, and be 
more extenſively uſeful to mankind. But 


the exceſſes of other kinds of pleaſure 
are daily notorious, and fill the world with 
the utmoſt confuſion and miſery. They 
impair health, confume the ſihſiance, bring 
ipnfamy upon the character, introduce moſt 
deplorable diſtreſs into families, and vio- 
late the general peace and order of human 


; | ſeciety., Inſtead of inlarging the mind, 


and inſpiring ſentiments of generoſity, 
their natural effect is to ener vate and ſofter 
it, and render it unfit for all that is great 
and manly. In ſhort, they are, in this 
particular, quite the reverſe of the plea- 
ſures of religion, that in every - inſtance 
the greateſt difficulty is, to prevent their 
being carried to an exceſs; for without 
great prudence, care, and reſolution, they 
will infallibly be attended with moſt per- 
nicious conſequences, and hurry us on to 

very fatal extremes. 
5:hly. RELIG10Us piesſures are our Jeſt, 
our only ſupport, under the diſappoint- 
4 ments 
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07 the pleaſures of a religious life. 


SERNM. ments and calamities of life. There are 
XIII. leffer cares, which a perſon may poſſibly 
divert, at leaſt in ſome degree, by a 


courſe of intemperance and luxury ; by 
conſtantly inflaming his paſſions, and do- 
ing his utmoſt to keep , reaſon aſleep : 
But this is not ſo much the patience and 


firmneſs of a man, as the ſtupidity of a 


brute, And after all, as inſenſible as the 
finner may appear to be in the midſt of 
his affected gaiety, his mind may be con- 
fus d, and an utter ſtranger to a ſettled 
chearfulneſs and peace: Or, however, 
there are ſome circumſtances, in which 
all outward comforts muſt fail him, and 


leave him quite deſtitute of relief. Let 


us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that he labours 


under decays of nature, or is tormented 


with acute pains, or under the immediate 
apprehenfions of death; in ſuch a condition 
as this, when he is altogether ineapable 
of any of thoſe ſenſual gratifications, 
which he has always purſued as the ſum 
of his felicity, will the remembrance of 
paſt pleaſures refreſh and bear up his ſpi- 
rits? Quite the contrary. They muſt 
appear, at beſt, to be igſgnificant, and 


Ban trifit . i 
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341 


trifiing ; and it is natural to expect, that SERM. 


a review of the guilty ſcene will alarm, XIII. 


and fill him with horrour, and render his 3 


other miſeries more heavy and un 
portable. 
FJ Bur the good man, who has acted as 
I became him, and ſteadily adher'd to the 
© rules of virtue and religion, has in all 
ſuch critical ſeaſons of diſtreſs, a ſolid and 
ſubſtantial ſupport. The integrity of his 
heart will keep him from finking, The 
perfect reſignation of his mind to provi- 
dence - will prevent his being ruffled and 
diſcompos'd. Nay, his pleaſures will not 
deſert him in the very Jaſt extremity of 
nature ; but a ſenſe of his Maker's favour, 
and the proſpect, of an happy. immorta- 
lity, muſt needs alleviate the weight of 
every affliction he ſuffers, and enable him 
to bear up, under the waſtings of a ſhat- 
ter d, tottering conſtitution, with reſolutzon 
and conflancy. And, ſurely, nothing can 
be more deſireable than to have relief from 
w1thin, when all is dark and * with. 
out us. 
FINALLY, the pleaſures of religion are 
of all others the moſt durable. We carry 
i them 
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SerM. them always about with us, ready for uſe # 
XIII. on every emergency. They are not en- fl ; 
= joyed by ſtarts, nor require, in order to 
their being reliſh'd, dull and tedious in- 
tervals of indolence, or painful expecta- 
tion; but are a conſiant fund of delight. 
They never ſatiate, never grow flat on 
frequent uſe ; but rather more Arong, 
Freſh, and . 
Bur do any of theſe excellent proper- 
ties belong to the pleaſures of the Epicure? © 
Are they not ſuperficial and momentary? © 
Do they not end in 40% of appetite, and a 
Pupid liſtleſſneſs at leaſt, if not in confu- A 


ſion and remorſe? Does not a too fre- 


quent repetition of them render them a-. 


vy and wnentertaining, and, ſometimes, ©? 
quite nauſecus, till the ſpirits are recruited ©? 
and the ſenſes recover their former quick- 
neſs? Will they not forſake us at death, 
and leave us entirely deſtitute of com- 
fort in the eternal world? What then 
can be more wild and extravagant, than 
for a man to purchaſe them by debauch- 
ing his reaſon, and forfeiting his Honour, 
with the loſs of his innocence and peace; 
work the pleaſures of religion that wil 


COn- 


of tbe pleaſures oft a religious life. 
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continue for ever, and be only reviv'd, SERNM. 
enlarg d, and per fected, in the future ſtate? XIII. 
—CoNnSIDER this, be wiſe, and ſhew DOT 


yourſeFoes men. Give up the baſe and 
unworthy gratifications of vice and ſenſu- 
ality, for the rend and godhike enter- 
tainments of virtue ; for the calmneſs and 
evenneſs of an upright mind; and the 
exalted pleaſure of doing good. 
change the ſatisfactions of a brute for the 
joys of angels. Be ambitious to partake 
of the happineſs of God himelf. 
This reaſon, and every principle of gene- 
rofity ſtrongly diftate: Nay, conſult even 
your ſe//-love, and that will direct to it. 
But if, for the ſake of irregular enjoy- 
ments, which are Hort-liv'd, uncertain, 
and ſuperficial, you ſacrifice the nobleſ? 
and pureſt pleaſures that human nature is 


capable of; your fo/ly and wickedneſ muſt 


be both inexcuſable. 
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SERMON * 


Religion founded on reaſon, and 
the right of private judgment. 


Ceres 


Jos k. xxiv. 15. 
And if it ſeem evil unto you to ſerve 


the LORD, chooſe ye this day 


whom ye will ſerve, whether the 


Gods which your father ſerved 
that were on the other fide of the 


flood, or the Gods of the Amo 
rites, in whoſe land ye duell: 
But as for me, and my houſe, 


we will ſerve the LO RD. 


N the former part of this chap- SRM. 
Ph 


* 


FE > nee Meds Z 1 


N at Shechem, gives them a briet 
| hiſtory of the aſtoniſhing acts of God in 
their 


— ͤ — 


1 ter, Toſhua, having aſſembled XIV. 
SE the tribes of Mrael together . © 
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Religion founded on reaſon, f 


SER. their favour, from his firſt appearance to 
XIV. Abraham, to their ſettlement in the pro- 
miſed land. He recounts the call of 


Abraham from 1dolaters, to the acknow- 
ledgment and worſhip of the one true 
God, with a view. to preſerve, amongſt 
his poſterity, the grand principles of reli- 
gion pure and uncorrupted ; the unſettled 
condition of their great progenitor in the 
land of Canaan; the oppreflion of their 
anceſtors in Egypt, and miraculous deli- 
verance from thence by the hands of M- 
ſes and Aaron, who were enabled to prove 
their commiſſion by ſuch awful creden- 
tials, as not only humbled the pride of 
the Egyptian king, and ſtruck terror into 
all his people, but were the fulleſt evi- 
dence of the ſupreme univerſal dominion, 
and irreſiſtible power of the God of , 
rael; and finally his wonderful conduct 
and ſupport of them in the wilderneſs, 
his deſtroying the- idolatrous nations that 
ſet themſelves to oppoſe their paſſage, 
and fixing them, at length, in the 
poſſeſſion of that good land, which 
he had promis'd to give them for an 
inheritance. And from this ſeries of 
fur- 


7 4 


and the right of private judgment. 
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ſurprizing providences, Joſhua argues, in SER Ms 
the 14th verſe, the obligations they were XIV. 
under to fear the LORD, to ſerve bim inn 


ſincerity and truth, and renounce all the 
idolatry, of their Fathers. But becauſe it 
was neceſſary that their religion ſhould be 


free and voluntary, he refers the matter 


entirely to their own determination, upon 
a review of the reaſons which he had of- 


fered, only declaring for himſelf and his 


family, that they would adhere to the 
acknowledgment and worſhip of the true 
God, whatever choice the reſt of the 
people might make: And i it ſeem evil 
unto you to ſerve the LORD, chooſe ye this 
day, whom ye will ſerve, whether the Gods 


whom your fathers ſerved that were on the 


other fide of the flood, or the Gods of the 
Amorites, in whoſe land ye dwell : but as 
for me, and my houſe, we will ſerve the 
LORD. 

'Tis remarkable, that in this paſſage, 
Toſhua takes it for granted, that if the 
Iſraelites revolted from the true God, they 
would fix in ſome form of religion or o- 
ther; and not turn abſolute ather/fs, and 
caſt off all religion. And indeed, the 
. 2 charac- 
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Religion founded on reaſon, 


SE RM. character of an Atheiſt would hardly be 
XIV. thought poſſible to happen amongſt man- 


kind, who are reaſonable creatures, did 
it not appear in fact, that ſome have ſo 


darkened and defaced the reaſon of their 


minds, as to difpute i principles, to 
queſtion even the exiſtence of a Deity, 
and banter the obligations of religion and 
virtue. From whence we learn, that as 


human nature is capable of a vaſt inlarge- 


ment of its faculties, and of attaining to 
high degrees of moral perfection and ex- 
cellence, it may alſo be ſunk into the 
loweſt ſtate of corruption and degeneracy. 
For the evidences of a ſupreme and ſo- 
vereign intelligence, the creator and go- 
vernor of the world, appear plainly 
every where. Earth, ſea, and air bear 
the ſtrongeſt teſtimony to this fundamen- 
tal truth: The heavens likewiſe declare 


the glory of God, and the firmament ſpeu-. 
eth his handy work. By the exiſtence of 
effefts, we are neceſſarily led to the ac- i 


knowledgment of an eternal firſt cauſe ; 


- 

. 

os 
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BE 
BY 
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A 


and the giving being to ſuch an infinite 
variety of creatures, the ſupporting and 
animating univerſal nature, the admirable 
order, 
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and the right of private judgment. 349 
order, and exquiſite uſes of the ſeveral S E RN. 
parts of it, the preſerving ſuch an im- XIV. 
menſe frame of things in conſtant and "VV 
perfect harmony, making even the mi- 
nuteſt parts ſubſerve the beauty of the 
whole natural ſyſtem, and the general 
good of the moral world ; theſe, I fay, 
are the cleareſt demonſtrations of the in- 
fnite wiſdom and power of the Deity. 
And from his infinite wiſdom, which muſt 
inform him at all times what is fitteſt 
to be done, and his infinite power ena- 
bling him with caſe to effect it, and con- 
ſequently his conſummate and immutable 
happineſs, we may certainly infer his no- 
ral perfection; nay, that he is a being 
of abſolute and neceſſary moral perfection; 
who can have no temptation to violate 
any of the eternal rules of righteouſneſs, 
truth, and goodneſs, but will always pur- 
ſue what is beſt upon the whole, And 
the duties which more immediately relate 
to this ſupreme mind, naturally ariſe from 
the notion of his abſolute perfection, and 
univerſal preſerving and governing provi- 
dence; as do theſe of juſtice and chari- 
y from the circumſtances, and neceſſities 
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Religion founded on reaſon, 


SERM. of mankind, and the relations in which 
XIV. they mutually ſtand to each other; and 


the obligation to femperance and ſel * 


wvernment, from its neceſſary ſubſerviency 


to the above- mentioned great and indiſ- 


penſable duties, and to the rectitude of ; | 
our rational nature. | - 

WHAT can we think of the man then, 
who denies and reviles theſe plaineſt dic- U 
tates of reaſon ? | 


Who believes that 
a world, the parts of which are in a con- 
tinual ux, and undergo innumerable 
changes, is a ſeif- exiſlent and neceſſary ſy- 
item ; Or that a world, which has in 
its frame and ſtructure characters of the 
higheſt 2o:/dm, and moſt curious deſign, 


was formed by chance ,—- 


him that made it: that mankind, 


who are reaſonable and free beings, and 
conſzquently moral and accountable agents, 7 
are bound by no law, and have no in- 
ſpector and judge of their conduct ;— Þ 
that he who endued them with moral 
powers will take no cognizance whether 
they are improved, or neglected and abiſ- 
and that virtue and vice are 

mere 


ed; 


or that it 
can preſerve itſelf, and is independent on 


and the right of private judgment. 
What, I lay, S 


mere emp:y names ;— 


331. 


ERM 


can we think of the man who maintains XIV. 


ſuch groſs abſurdities, in oppoſition to 
the plain nature of things, and the al- 


moſt unanimous ſenſe of his fellow-crea- 


tures, but that he is an irregularity, a 


ſort of monſler in the human ſpecies, . 
(whoſe diſtinguiſhing excellency it is that 


they are rational) and as ſuch not fit even 
to be ſuppoſed to exiſt, till apparent and 
undeniable facts declare it? I proceed 
now to propoſe ſome other uſeful obſer- 
vations from the text, as the ſubject of 
my following diſcourſe. And, 

I. I obſerve that religion I is a voluntary 
thing, and a matter of choice. Accord- 
ingly we find, that Jo/bra, left it to the 
Iſraelites, 
ſerve the L.ORTD, to chooſe, for them- 


ſelyes, whom they would ſerve ; in which 
he acted as one who had a juſt know- 
For mankind. 


ledge of human nature. 
are beings endued with reaſon and liberty; 


and 7hrs alone makes them capable of re- 


ligion and virtue. Without theſe powers 
they would be upon a level with brute 
creatures, and 'tis the right or rorong ex- 


2 3 erciſe 


if it ſeem'd evil to them 70 


A 


3352 Religion founded on reaſon, 
SE RM. erciſe of them that conſtitutes the oral 
XIV. good, or evil of actions; as will appear 
from the following conſiderations. 
ANA may have a good natural diſpo- 
tion to juſtice, beneficence, a ſober and 
orderly behaviour, to meekneſs, peace- 
ableneſs and the like; but tho' theſe are 
important branches of a religious conduc, 
the natural diſpoſition jel, If is not reli- 
gion, but the preferring it to the contra- 
ry temper, and cultivating and improv- 
ing it by thoſe helps and motives which 
| religion affords for that purpoſe; any, 
1 more than a natural tendency to peeviſh- 
14 neſs and ſudden pathon is vicious and 
"4 finful. The one is a misfortune like a 
1 ä boatly defect, or a fickly conſtitution, but 
8 can't be deem'd a proper fault, becauſe 
WW tis unavoidable and neceſſary ; and for the 
"9 E ſame reaſon the other, which, ſo far as 
it ſprings entirely from nature, is equally =_ 
neceſſary, cannot be virtuous, or, in a JF. 
fri ſenſe, rewardable. = 
| AGAIN, what Juſt foundation for praiſe = 
i is there in a man's being of the true re- 
| ligion, a Chriſtian ſuppoſe, by chance? 
| [ 14 without knowing the grounds of his reli- 
| gion, 
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and the right of private judgment. 


gion, or the reaſon of his hope? merely SE RM. 
becauſe his anceſtors were Chriſtians, and XIV. 


Chriſtianity is the œabliſbed religion? 1. e. 
upon the ſame foot as he might have 
been of a falſe religion, a Mahometan, or 
an Idolater. Such a man's faith, tho' by 
a fortunate accident of tne moſt excellent 
kind, is no more a virtue than a good 
natural completion, or the happy /itua- 
lion and temperature of the country where 
he was born. Indeed the truths, which 
he was thus born to the knowledge of, 
may be of great uſe to him, as they 
may be the foundation of a more perfect 
morality than they can be expected to 
arrive at, who are deſtitute of ſuch ad- 
rantages, whoſe lot is caſt in the more 
dark and uncultivated parts of the world; 
but the Faith, from whence theſe better 
morals proceed, has, conſidered in itſelf, 
no more real merit in it than the gno- 
rance of an uninſtructed infidel. Whereas 
not only the morality, but the faith of 
one, who is of the true religion from con- 
viction and choice, is virtuous and com- 
mendable, becauſe it is acquired by the 
exerciſe and improvement of his rational 


2 4 facul- 


35+ Religion founded on reaſon, 

Se R NM. faculties; and on the contrary, the er- 
XIV. rors which ſuch a perſon may fall into, 
SY after proper care to avoid them, and ſin- 


cere endeavours, in the uſe of all the 


neceſſary means to come to the know- 


ledge of the truth, will not be of any 


nor dan- 
So that, in many 


great conſeguence in themſelves, 
gerous to his happineſs. 


caſes, tis better to err with an honeſt, 
inquiſitive mind (for this is 


unbiaſs'd, 
oftentimes the natural effect of human 
infirmity, where there is“ the 5% tem- 
per, and a true rectitude of the will and 
affections) than to be in the right from 
cuſtom, and an implicit reverence for 
tradition and authority; ; eſpecially, if 
with a ſound and orthodox faith, there 
be join'd a narrow diſpoſition, neglect of 
free and rational enquiry, pride, preju- 
dice, and cenſoriouſneſs, which are the 
direct and immediate ſources of error, 
but can be of no poſſible ſervice to the 
cauſe of truth. 

Bur farther, that our religion is only 
ſo far praiſe-worthy, as it is the matter 
of our choice, is evident from hence; 
that a man may perform an action that 
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and the right of private judgment. 35 5 
is in itſelf good, for example, an act of SERM. | 
beneficence, and yet if he does not chooſe XIV. | 
to do it as a Kind, beneficent action, bu Y N 
from ſome other motives in which rel;- 

gion and virtue are not concern'd, it will 

not be a virtuous action; nay, it may be 
done from ſuch principles, and to anſwer 

ſach purpoſes, as are evil and ſinful, 
and then, taken in all its circumſtances, 

it will be a wiched action; and the more 

ſo, becauſe it is abuſing an action that 

is good in itſelf” to ſerve ſo vile an end. 

On the contrary, if a ſincerely religious 

man does an action which is in itſelf evil, 

with a good deſign, and eſpecially, if 
through miſfabe he thinks it his duty, 
the honeſt intention may be perhaps in 
ſome degree his excuſe; but how far it , 
may be pleaded muſt be left to the deci- 

fon of the ſupreme and righteous judge 

of the world, who alone knows what ne- 

e IF zigence or criminal prejudice was the oc- 

caſion of the erroneous judgment of his 

y mind, and conſequently, how far his pre- 1 
r fent ill conduct, tho purſu'd with upright | 
; JT views, is owing to a preceding vrong 
t choice. And, 
is . S8ince | 
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Religion founded on reaſon, 


SERM. SINCE it fo plainly appears that reli- 


XIV. 
YI 


| ſtate of the caſe, as has been already 


gion, as it is the means of procuring for 


us acceptance with God, muſt be a vo- 


luntary thing, it neceſſarily follows that 


every man has an undoubted right 7 
judge for himſelf, what form or method of 
religion is moſt rational, and agreeable 


to the divine will. For how can his 


religion be the reſult of his free choice, 
if he be not allow'd to chooſe for him- 
ſelf at all, in matters of religion; nay, 


if it be not left abſolutely to his own de- 


termination? Reſtrain this liberty, and 
you deſtroy it. There is no doing the 
matter by halves; but a man muſt either 
judge entirely for himmſelf, or another muſt 
judge entirely for him: There is no me- 
dium. The former of theſe is the true 


ſhewn; and it is evident farther from 
this conſideration, that every man is, in 
his own. frame and conſtitution, a moral 


agent, and-an accountable being, and con- 


ſequently muſt be left to think and act, 
as his. own private judgment directs. His 
choice muſt be zncontrouPd; and no power 


upon earth has a right to compel him 


even 
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eren to a profeſſion of the true religion. SE RM. 
A 1 WHETHER the civil magiſtrate has a XIV. | 
1 right to puniſh Atheiſts, and ſuch as deny * | 
| the obligations of all religion, natural I! 
„ FM ad reveal'd, as long as they behave like | 
: IF 200d ſubjects, and peaceable and uſeful ( 


members of ſociety, may be' juſtly queſ- 
IF tioned: This enquiry; however, is not to 
our preſent purpoſe, my buſineſs at this 
time being only to prove, that he ought 
to leave every man to the quiet profeſ- 
don of that religion, which his own judg- 
ment and conſcience approve, and not to 
„ uſe forcible methods to bring any to the 
a acknowledgment of the gſtabliſbd reli- 
. 1 gion. And if what I am now arguing 
'F zzainſt be a part of the authority of the 
chief magiſtrate as ſch, it muſt belong to 
| IF the fupreme power of all nations egually.; 
and conſequently it muſt be the office of 
| F the magiſtrate to propagate, by force, 
I feather idblatry in heathen countries, the 
AY Mabometan ſuperſtition in Mahometan | 
countries, as well as Chriſtianity in Chri- | 
ſtian countries; 72. e. ſince this power ef- | ll 
ſentially belongs to his office, it muſt be bl 1 
his duty to eſtabliſh by violence both the 
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SERM.true, and falſe religions; or, in other 
XIV. words, to do things which are contra- 
dictory, and re gnant to each other. 


To ſay that he His only authority to 

| compel men to embrace the tue reli- 
gion, will make no real difference in the 
caſe; for if we will not entirely deſtroy 
his coercive juriſdiction, that can be no- 

, thing elſe than what the civil magiſtrate, 
in every particular country, hints to be 
true. And where there are ſeveral powers, 
all equal and independent, who claim to be 
the patrons and defenders of the true re- 
ligion, which, in fact, deſerves that cha- 
racter, can only be determin'd either 
by a ſerious, free and impartial examina- 
tion of the pretenſiuns of each (a thing not 


to be expected in the preſent caſe, ſince 


it is this very liberty that is ſuppos'd to 
be reftrain'd) or by an immediate revelation 
from heaven. 

AGAIN, the uſe of force can be of no 
ſervice to true religion, becauſe it can- 
not convince the judgment, nor conſe- 
quently make real converts to it; but has 
a tendency to encreaſe fraud and hypo- 
rah, which is utterly inconſiſtent with 

reli- 
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and the right of private judgment. 
Such a method is likewiſe high- SE RM. 


religion. 
ly diſhonourable to truth, as it puts it 
upon the fame foot with fal/hood and im- 
poſture. And, 

FINALLY, the office of the magiſtrate 
is to defend the properties and civil. im- 
munities of the ſubject, and to ſecure and 
promote the public good; and therefore 


he muſt be bound to reſtrain and puniſh 


359 


XIV. 
WW 


thole vices, which are a violation of 


mens natural rights, deſtructive of the 
order and happineſs of ſociety, and tend- 
ing to public confuſion and ruin. But 
what buſineſs can he have to meddle 
beyond this? Or to enquire into the ſpe- 


culative opinions of thoſe who behave 


in an honeſt inoffenſive manner, and con- 
tribute their part to the general good ? 
Into opinions that are not detrimental 
to the peace of the community? For 
tis the ungovern d paſſion, the bitierneſs 
and contention which attend religious 
controverſies, that do all the miſchief, 
and not nere difference of opinion. And 
I am 


tereſted itſelf leſs in mens religious en- 
quiries and diſputes, the world would 
have 


perſuaded, had the civil power in- 
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SERM. have been much more peaceable than it 

XIV. has been; and we ſhould not have bal 

ſo many wnintelligible, abſurd and ex- 
travagant doctrines claiming to be parts 
of true religion, nor conſequently ſo 
much ifidelity; nor, I believe, ſo great 
a variety of ſentiments as have abounded, 
eſpecially in the Chriſtian world. For a 
rational and free enquiry is much more 
likely to produce uniformity of opinion 
amongſt ſober and conſiderate men, than 
impoſition and violence. So that upon 
theſe accounts it appears, that religion, 
which is a perſonal thing, and entirely 
a voluntary obligation, ought to be left 
free to every man's reaſon; and that the 
civil magiſtrate, inſtead of reſtraining the 
liberty of private judgment, 1s bound to 
protect all his ſubjects in it, as much as in 
any other of their natural rights, againſt 
all encroachments whatſoever, 

LET me add, before I conclude this 
head, that as it follows, from religion's be- 
ing a matter of choice, that every man has 
a right to judge for himſelf which is 
the true religion, And the moſt accept- 
able method of ſerving God ; fo likewite, 

that 
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and the right of private judoment. 


that he ought to uſe all thoſe means, S ERM. 
which the providence of God hath put XIV. 


in his power, in order to make a right __ 


choice. For chozce, or giving the prefe- 
rence, ſuppoſes that that which is the ob- 
ject of it is the Set of the kind; but how 
can men judge what religion is 2%, or con- 
ſequently make a rational and deliberate 
choice of it, if they are not zmpartial and 
diligent in their enquiries? Of this I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay ſomething more un- 
der the next obſervation ; to which I now 

proceed. 
2dly, WE may infer from the text, 
that no man can be obliged to embrace 
a religion that is ev}, 1. e. contrary to 
reaſon, and the moral fitneſs of things ; 
but, on the contrary, is bound to reject 
it. J fays Joſhua to the Iraelites, it 
en evil unto you to ſerve the LORD, 
chooſe ye this day whom ye will ſerve ; by 
which he plainly intimated, that if the 
religion, which the God of Mael enjoin'd, 
had been really evz/, 1. e. unfit, and un- 
reaſonable ; it would not only have been 
lawful, but their duty, to have looked out 
for ſome better ſcheme. And indeed 
3 the 
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362 Religion founded 071 reaſon, 
SERM. the thing is ſo clear in itſelf, that I need 
XIV. not ſay much to illuſtrate and confirm it. 
= ſhall do it therefore, briefly, by an in- 

| ſtance or two. 

Ix any ſcheme of religion 8 
the perfections of God, which the reaſon 
of our minds can demonſtrate from cer- 
tain principles, it cannot be true. For 
example, if it repreſents him as an ar- 
bitrary being, who acts without regard to 
the reaſon of things, not only in the diftri- 
butions of his bounty, but in his govern- 
ment of moral agents; as an unjuſt, H- 
rannical being, who has clogg'd the hap- 
pineſs of mankind with inſuperable diffi- 
culties, and made it depend either upon 
their believing or doing impoſſibilities ; 
or as an angry, revengeful being, who 
delights in cruelty, and in the miſery and 
deſtruction of his creatures. And the 
ſame may be faid of any other deſcrip- 
tions of the Deity that derogate from his | 
abſolute perfection, which is the neceſſary 


foundation of all true religion. Again, 
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that ſcheme of religion muſt neceffarily 
be falſe, and ought to be rejected with : 
dete/tation, which d. ſolves or weakens the 


obligations 


and the right of private judgment. 363 
obligations to univerſal purity, and tends SERM. 
to licentiouſneſs and vice; which indulges XIV. 

to ſenſuality, cenſoriouſneſs, revenge, and Ya 
encourages violence, perſecution, &c. be- 
cauſe virtue is of eternal and unchange- 
able obligation, and the above-mentioned 
and all other vices are unſuitable to hu- 
man nature, and the eſtabliſhed order of 
things ; and, finally, ſuch an evil ſcheme 
ought to be abhorr'd, becauſe it is deſtruc- 
tive of the moral rectitude and happineſs 
of mankind, which it mult be the deſign 
of all true religion to ſupport and ad- 
vance, and in which the perfections of 
the Deity are moſt gloriouſly diſplay'd : 
And the allowing that it 1s mens duty to 
reject any pretended revelation, that con- 
tradicts the principles of natural religion 
and morality, can be no prejudice to the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity, nor hinder its being 
acknowledg'd and reverenc'd by conſider- 
| ate and impartial minds: If it could, I 
' own that this would be an inſuperable cb- 
jection againſt the Chriſtian inſtitution. 
But its doctrines are perfectly conſiſtent 


p and rational, and its precepts moſt wiſe, 
© jut, and good: It gives us the nobleſt 
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Religion founded on reaſon, 


SERNM. ideas of God, recommends the moſt ſtrict 


XIV. and univerſal virtue, and inforces the 


practice of it by the worthieſt and ſtrongeſt 


moſt ſevere and critical, 
likewiſe an honeſt and impartial exami- 


motives; and is excellently adapted to pro- 
mote private perfection and happineſs, 
and the order, peace, and well-being of 
ſocieties : It will therefore ſtand the teſt 
of the exacteſt judgment, and bear the 
provided it be 


nation: Nay, the more thoroughly it is 
conſider'd and enquir'd into by the light 
of uncorrupted reaſon, the more its mo- 
rals are compar'd with the moſt perfect 
ſyſtems of ph:lofophy, or with the morals 
of other real or pretended revelations ; 
the more will it ſhine and be diſtinguiſh'd 
for its excellence, as an inſtitution of all 
others moſt perfective of true goodneſs, 


moſt worthy of God, and uſeful to man- 


kind. 
Ir can't be thought after this, that, by 


what has been ſaid, I intend to inſinuate 
that all religions are equal, and that tis 


indifferent whether a man chooſes the 


true religion or a falſe one: For our ſen- 
timents of things, or giving the preference 


to 
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to one thing above another, will not alter SRM. [| 
their real nature. Truth will fill be XIV. I! 
truth, and falſhood falſhood, whatever PIE 
mens judgments and determinations are. 
The true religion will be worthy to be 
receiv d, though it ſhould happen to be 
uni berſally rejected; and an evil ſcheme 
of religion to be rejected, tho' it ſhould 
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be univerſally receiv'd. And though re- ll | 
IJ ligion muſt be a voluntary thing, and a a || 
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matter of choice; it is however our duty, 
in order to the making this choice, to 
be diligent and impartial in our enquiries. 
For the great Author of our nature hath | 
endued it with ſuch faculties as are pro- * 
per to diſtinguiſh betwixt truth and error, 
and appear to have been given us for 
MF this very purpoſe. There is alſo a fix'd 
and certain ſandard of truth in the reaſon 
of things, which, in all caſes of impor- 
Y tance, and neceſſary influence upon our 
bappineſs, is ſufficiently clear and explicit 
Y to well-diſþosd minds, If therefore we 
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c indulge to a lazy indolence, and ſuffer 
| our ſudgment, and conſequently our choice, 
through prejudice and vicious affections, 
to be abuſed and perverted, we are jultly 


on fA 1 2 ; | liable 
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SrRN. liable to blame and puniſhment. And 
XIV. again, though we may with ſafety reject 


Religion founded on reaſon, 


Wa religion that is unreaſonable, that pa- 


tronizes vice, and is diſhonourable to Al- 
mighty God; yet it muſt be allow'd, that, 
in order to our being able to judge whe- 
ther it deſerves that character or no, we 


muſt carefully and calmly examine it: 


And, conſequently, if, for want of due 
enquiry, occaſion'd by a prejudice in fa- 
vour of our vices, by a regard to worldly 
intereſt, or by any other evil principle, 
we reject the true religion under the no- 
tion of falſhood, our beheving that we 


may and ought thus to reject it will not 
excuſe us. For ſo far as our not know- 


ing our duty is voluntary, and ſprings 


from the non-improvement of thoſe capa- 


Cities and advantages for better informa- 
tion, which God, in his providence, has 
conferr'd upon us; ſo far as it ariſes from 


the want of an honeſt unprejudiced mind, 


and of exerciſing that care and diligence in 


our enquiries, which may juſtly be ex- 


pected from rational and moral agents; fo 
far as our not ſeeing what it becomes us to 


ſee is not owing to a weak and inſufficient 
light, 
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and the right of private judgment. 367 
light, but to /ifleſſneſs and indifference, SERM. 
and the influence of ungovern'd appetites ; XIV. 


we are, in the fight of God, chargeable 
with wickedneſs and inſincerity, and, con- 
ſequently, liable to the effects of his diſ- 
pleaſure. 
34ly. Wx ſhould learn, from Joſhua's 
example, to be faithful to the cauſe of 
God, and the intereſt of religion and vir- 
tue, even in times of moſt general corrup- 
tion and depravity. He bravely reſolved to 
adhere to the worſhip of the true God, 
tho' the whole body of the 1/raelites ſhould 
revolt to idolatry ; as for me and my houſe, 
we will ſerve the LORD. And the ſame 
ought to be the conduct of every reaſon- 
able men, viz. inflexibly to purſue what 
he is convinc'd to be his duty, whatever 
the practice of others may be, and what- 
ever they may thin or ſay of him. Sin- 
gularity, in things indifferent, may gene- 
rally perhaps be an argument of weakneſs 
and folly, or of unbecoming /:ffneſs and 
obtinacy ; but men have carried the argu- 
ment much too far, when they have paid 
ſo great a compliment to cuſſom, as to urge 
it againſt the practice of virtue 7/elf, For 
A a 3 the 
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368 Religion founded on reaſon, 


CERM. the obligations of virtue are upon no con- 
XIV. fiderations whatſoever to be diſpens'd with, 
EY much leſs for a piece of Fooliſo fawning 
complaiſance and a man of reafon would 

never conſent to do a thing that was really 
diſhonourable, for the ſake of avoiding 
undeſerv'd re proach. | 
InDEED it virtue and vice were merely 
arbitrary, and had no difference in the 
nature of things, twould be unreaſonable 

to be /ingular in what is now call 'd virtue, 

when what is call'd vice came in faſhion, 

and had the charader and reputation of 
virtue: Nay farther, one would comply 

in things /awfu!, with the general pre- 
vailing humour of mankind, rather than 

look odd and particular, though it was 
ſomewhat contrary to one's own inclina- 

tion. But what man in his ſenſes would 
conſent to corrupt and diſhonour his na- 

ture, and make himſelf miſerable, only | 
becauſe others did the like? Is a mortal | 
diſtemper the leſs cautiouſly avoided be- 

cauſe 'tis epidemical? Are not the obli- 
gations we are under to the great Author 

of our being, to the law of our reaſon- 


able nature, and to preſerve our integrity, 
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and the right of private judgment. 369 

of the firſ# importance? Does not the Str. | 1 

rectitude and happineſs of the moral world XIV. 

neceſſarily depend upon fulfilling thoſe V 
obligations? And is it not then our wiſ- 
dom to be inflexible in this cauſe, tho' all 
men ſhould defer? and reproach us? Or 
ſhall we facrifice this, which is the high- 
eſt intereſt of human nature, to the paſ- 
ſions, prejudices, and wickedneſs of an 

unthinking, deluded, and degenerate world? 
AGAIN, to dare to be fingularly good 
is an argument of great reſolution and 
ſtrength of mind, and of a confirm'd and 
eſtabliſh'd virtue: For ſuch muſt that vir- 
tue be, which repels the contagion of 3/ 
examples, and flags not at reproaches and 
il treatment. And I doubt not but ſuch 
a character appears brave and heroic in 
the hiſtory of Joſbua, or of any other 
perſons in Former ages, even to thoſe, 
who, in very corrupt times, are induc'd, 
by the force of cuſtom, or to juſtify 
their own practice, to cenſure and exclaim 
againſt it as preciſe and enthuſiaſtical : 
which ſhews, that their objection is not 
ſo much againſt the Thing itſelf, as againſt 
the dium and ſcandal that may attend it. 
A a 4 But 
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370 Religion founded on reaſon, 
SERM. But ſurely we may be ſufficiently fortified 
XIV. in this reſpect, by conſidering, that while 
SY we thus conduct ourſelves, we act ſuitably 
to the dignity of our reaſonable frame, 
and conform to the example of the ſu- 
preme being, whoſe goodneſs is conſtant 
and invariable; and that ſuch a Reddy in- 
tegrity will render us approv'd of by this 
molt excellent being, and be recompens'd, 
hereafter, with everlaſting honour and 
happineſs. | 
IsHALL concludeall with obſerving, that 
the defign of Joſhua, to uſe his utmoſt 
credit and influence with his more 7mme- | 
diate dependants, for the ſupport and main- | 
tenance of religion, was truly noble and ge- 
nerous ; and what it will be highly for the 
honour of every one of us to imitate. For 
it won't bear a ſerious diſpute, which is the 
moſt amiable character, which the moſt 
uſeful member of ſociety, which the beſt 
parent, and head of a family ; he that en- 
deavours to inſtruct thoſe under his care in 
Juſt and worthy notions of God, and leads 
em on to virtue by an exemplary behaviour; 
or another,. with the ſame natural accom- 
pliſhments, or acquir'd excellencies, and 
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of the ſame rank and ſituation in the world, SRRM. 


who leaves his children and ſervants to 
the Full ſwing of their licentious appetites, 
is not at all concern'd about cultivating and 
improving in their minds ſentiments of 
piety, and a regard to good morals, or, 
which is much worſe, firſt debauches, and 
then hardens them in wickednels, by his 
own irregular life. 
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SERMON XV. ll 


D 
LES LET 


The evidence of a future ſtate, on 
the principles of reaſon and re- 
_  velation, diſtinctly conſidered. Will! 
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Ibo hath aboliſhed death, and 
hath brought life and immorta- ll 
lity to light through the goſpel. + [Il 
T is obſervable in almoſt all gp | 
controverſies, whether of great- XV. | 
708 er or leſſer importance, tha Y 
== both ſides are apt to run in- 1 
to extremes, in the heat of their oppo- | 
ſition to each other. Men are ſeldom in- 1 
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XV. 
—— 


The evidence of a future frate 


SerRM. Clin'd to conſider the principles of their 


adverſaries as of a mixt nature, partly 


right and partly wrong (which yet is 
very often the caſe) but ſeem rather to 
think, that they ought to keep at the great- 
eſt diſtance from them that is poſſible, and 
that all conceſſions are diſhonourable, and 
a betraying the cauſe of truth. I might 
illuſtrate this by a variety of inſtances, 
but it will be more to my preſent purpoſe 
to confine myſelf to one of the moſt con- 
fiderable, and that is, the grand diſpute 
about the powers of reaſon, and the ad- 
vantages and uſes of revelation. 

ON the one hand reaſon is magnified a as 
a plain, diſtinct, and ſufficient rule in // 
circumſtances; and a particular external 
revelation, to fix and explain the principles 


and obligations of morality, is repreſented | 


as abſolutely needleſs, and, conſequently, 
unbecoming the infinite wiſdom of God, 
who can do nothing in vain. On the 
other, revelation is not only deſcrib'd as 


expedient and uſeful in certain circum- 


ſtances, but ſtrictly neceſſary ; and reaſon 
as a blind erroneous guide, that is incap- 


able 
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| from reaſon and revelation. 375 


able in ztſelf to direct mankind to the true SRRNM. I: | 
knowledge of God, or give them juſt no- XV. Wl. | 
tions of their duty and happineſs. Again, VN I | 
| the advocates for the ſtrength and perfec- * 1 AI 
tion of natural reaſon are apt to talk of 1 
it, not only as affording clear and ſtrong 1 
evidence of a future ſtate of rewards and 10 
puniſhments in general, but even of a ſtate bl | 
of immortality; and that, therefore, we 
have very little, if any, advantage from 

_ revelation, with reſpect to this great and W111 
1mportant article, beyond what we may 100 
receive from that original light, which is Will 
implanted in every man's mind. On the * 
contrary, ſome defenders of revelation Thi 10 
imagine, that nothing of this can be al- 
low'd without diminiſhing its authority | | 
and excellence; and that reaſon is not only Hi 
dark and confus'd with reſpect to the ſoul's ll 1 
immortality, but gives no probability of 
any future flate. Both theſe, in my judg- Will 
ment, carry the matter beyond the truth ; 144 
and would, perhaps, have fix'd in ſome 14 | 
middle opinion, if their thoughts had been Willi 
intirely d:/intereſied, and they had not had | 1110 
in view the maintaining and ſupporting = | 
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376 The evidence of a future flate 


SERM. a particular ſcheme. For let reaſon be, 


XV. in itſelf, and if rightly exercis'd,, ever ſo 


WY ſufficient to inſtruct mankind in religion 
and good morals, a revelation will be 
nevertheleſsdeſireable and beneficial, when 
it is actually corrupted and darkened, and 
the world is over-run with ignorance and 
ſuperſtition. In like, manner, it can be 
of no poſſible diſſervice to the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, to ſuppoſe that reaſon might 
have diſcover'd a future ſtate, any more 
than to allow that it has reviv'd the 
knowledge of other natural truths, which 
though founded in reaſon, and capable of 
being known by it, were, however, in a 
great meaſure obliterated and loft. Beſides, 
it is generally thought, in moſt other 
caſes, to be one of the chief excellencies 


of revelation, that its moſt eſſential and 


important doctrines are agreeable to what 


the /ight of reaſon itſelf teaches. And 


ſhall the /ame thing be deem'd a diſ- 


paragement to it in this particular in- 


ſtance? Let the belief of a future ſtate 
be a dictate of nature, revelation will be 


ſtill highly ſerviceable to mankind, by 


removing 
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from reaſon and revelation. 


removing all uncertainty and confuſion in 
their reaſonings about it, and rectifying 
weak and ſuperſi:tious notions diſhonour- 
able to God, and hurtful to ſolid virtue ; 
by greatly encreaſing, and adding to the 
probability of 4 future exiſtence in general, 
and giving particular aſſurances of a happy 
immortality, which to reaſon 1s obſcure 
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and doubtful at beft, if at all probable. 


I ſhall only add, that by denying there is 
any foundation in reaſon for the belief of 
a future ſtate, we take away, from thoſe 
who diſown revelation, one of the ſtrongeſt 
motives to a virtuous practice ; which is, 


indeed, no direct proof that the principle 


itſelf is wrong, but may juſtly incline us 


to ſuſpeF it; or, at leaſt, ſhould make us 
proceed with deliberation and caution, be- 


fore we venture to determine in a matter 
of ſo great conſequence, and not ſuffer 


us to be haſty in forming a concluſion, 


that may be dangerous to religion, and 
the happineſs of the world. To ſet this 
matter in a clear and full light, I ſhall do 
theſe two things : 


I. CoN- 
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478 The evidence of a future flate 


SERM. J. ConslDER what evidence natura! : m 
9 N reaſon affords of a future ſtate. And, A an 
II. Syew the great advantage we receive pa 
from Chriſtianity, with reſpe& to this im- ey 
portant principle; by which it will appear, e 
that notwithſtanding the diſcoveries which ob 
reaſon may make, and the intimations we MM tio 

find of it in the writings of the Old Teſta- 1 
ment, it is reveal'd in ſo much plainer and foi 
flronger manner, that it may, with great tio 
propriety, be ſaid to be brought to light {u} 
through sbe Goſpel. | BE 


I. I am to conſider what kind of evi- 
dences there are of a future ſtate from te 
reaſon. And, in general, we can pretend '* 
to nothing more than probability; and ; bec 
when this is all that the nature of the but 
caſe will admit of, every thinking man 8 
will be determin'd by it in religion as well MF ©, 
as in the common affairs of life; and itmuſt II 
be unreaſonable to the laſt degree, to in- I bre 
fiſt on demonſtration and Hrict certainty. | 
The next point to be ſettled is, what WF 
muſt paſs for probability; which is the | o 


more due 


from rea agen and revelation. 


E 


more neceſſary to be conſidered, becauſe SE RM.“ 


men's not fixing the true nature of it, 


"NE: 


and blending. proofs of a different kink, © 


part! y probable and partly denionfrative, 
even where demonſtration can't Juſtly be 
1 19 9 and confuſion in their ſpecula- 
tions on this ſubject. 

Tax chief ground of all our arguings 
for a future ſtate are the moral perfec- 
tions of God; and theſe are generally 
ſuppos' d to be certain principles, that 
reaſon can demonſtrate. Now if this be 
allow d, Jam not at all oblig d, when 
| am only forming : a probable concluſion, 
to ſhew that any particular principle is 
neceſſarily inferr'd from theſe perfections, 
becauſe then it will not be barely probable, 
but certainly true; nor that the contrary 
is abſolutely inconfh, ent with them, for if 
fo, it will not be probably, but certain- 
falſe. All that I am concern'd to 
prove is, that what I maintain is moſt 
agreeable to the ideas of the divine wiſdom 
and goodneſs; and this muſt be allowed 
to be probable evidence, tho I can't re- 
duce the other opinion to a direct ah ſur- 

„ Vot. IJ. _ dity, 


380 The evidence of a future ate 
SERM. dity, or elſe probability will be the fame 7 
XV. with demonſtration. Again, in our reaſon. 
> 3 ings about probability, we muſt judge up- 8 | 

on what appears to us, and not ſuſpend YI | 

our belief becauſe we don't know all ile 
circumſtances of things, or all the ends that 


7 15 ol 
GT 


an infinitely perfect being may have in 
view. For probabilities ſubfiſt in their t 
full force, and will influence the conduct 

of every wiſe and conſiderate man, not- j 


withſtanding paſſibilities to the contrary, 
And there muſt be allow'd to be a great 
probability in the argument before us, 
if the notion of a future ſtate be ſhewn 
to be moſt agreeable to the conflitution 
of man, to the moral attributes of God his BY ,, 
ſupreme Governour, and the preſent con- 1 
dition and circumſtances of human nature. FF ,, 
This I ſhall briefly examine. And, H ſy 


1/4. Ir we conſider the nature of man- tt 
kind, we ſhall find that they are rea- t. 
ſenable beings, capable of diſcerning * 
the difference between good and evil, 1 
of underſtanding that particular law, af 
whatever it be, by which they are to be up 
govern'd, and the weight and impor- fe 
tance of the ſeveral motives which urge 11 
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from reaſon and revelation. 


to the obſervation of it; that they are SER M. 
likewiſe voluntary agents, who are nei- XV. 
ther by their internal frame, nor by any nth 


foreign influence, neceſſarily determined 
to virtue or vice; and conſequently moral 
and accountable, capable of being govern'd 
by laws, and rewarded or puniſh'd for 
their behaviour. 2 | 

Tux next thing to be conſider'd then 
is, whether God, their ſupreme Gover- 
nour, has actually given them @ lau, by 
which to direct and regulate their con- 
duct. And, in general, it is highly pro- 
bable that there muſt be ſome law of 7z- 
telligent natures, as there are in the ani- 
mal and material world: For doubtleſs 


the great Creator deſign'd them for ſome 


end, as he did, evidently, the various 
ſyſtems of inſenſible matter; otherwiſe, 
the moſt perfect parts of the creation are 
the moſt uſeleſs and inſignificant. Now 
no creature can anſwer an end but by 
means adapted to it, which are the /aw 
of its nature. So that ſome peculiar lars 


are as neceſſary to be ſuppos d for rational 
felf-determining beings, as the laws of mo- 


lion in the material world: And the dif- 
1 ference 
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The evidence of a future ftate 


St RNM. ference only lies here, that whereas mat- 
XV. ter is govern'd by neceſſary laws, and ne- 
* ceſſarily determin'd to its effects; rational 


and free beings are capable of directing 


their own conduct, either in conformity, 
or opp:fition, to the law of their nature; 
which (as I obſerv'd before) renders 
them accountable for their behaviour, and 
proper ſubjects of reward or puniſbment. 
Tux general law which men are un- 


der is in ſhort this, to do whatever is 


ſuitable to their intelligent nature, agree- 
able to the relations in which they are 
plac'd, and to their rant and ation in the 
world, and what will beſt anſwer the end 
of their being, ſo far as it reſpects 7hem- 


ſelves, or the whole community of mankind 


of which they are members; and, con- 
ſequently, to ſubject all the inferior ap- 
petites and paſſions to the conduct of rea- 
ſon, which is the 20bleft and moſt perfect 
principle, to do nothing but what becomes 
the dignity of their frame, nothing that 
will di/bonour and debaſe it, to practiſe 
reverence, love, ſubmiſſion, and gratitude to 


God, and imitate his moral character by 


the 
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obeying the law of their trial. 
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the exerciſe of juſtice, meekneſs, peaceable-S E RM. 


neſs, univerſal benevolence, fideli ty, and all XV. 
other ſocial virtues, on which the order 


and happineſs of the world depends : And 
this I call a law which God has given to 
mankind, becauſe whatever appears to be 
a rule, ariſing from the eſtabliſh'd con- 
ſtitution of things, with reference to the 
actions of the creature, can be no other 
than 2 /aw in the deſign of the Creator. 
Let us now proceed to enquire, in the 

24 PLack, Whether it be not moſt rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that God, as the wiſe 
Governour of mankind, will reward or 
puniſh their behaviour, in obeying or diſ- 
And, in 
general, to imagine that he takes uo notice 
of the conduct of his creatures, and is 
determin' d to make 10 arfference at all be- 
tween the virtuous and the vitious, repre- 
ſents him as having but little regard to 
the order and harmony, or even to the hap- 
pineſs of the rational world; and ſeems 


very unſuitable to his wiſdom and good- 


neſs, in the character both of their fa- 
ther and governour: And if he makes any 


difference, which all our notions of him 


B b 3 lead 
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The evidence of a future Plate 


lead us to expect, the ſame reaſons muſt 
induce him to do it in every inſtance. For 
if it be not fit to reward virtue and pu- 
niſh vice in particulars, and conſequently, 
proportionably, in every particular, it can 
hardly be a point of wiſdom and good- 
neſs upon the whole. And from hence it 
undeniably follows, that no virtuous man 
can, upon the whole, have leſs bappineſs 
than one that 1s vitious; for in this caſe, 
virtue would, in effect, be puniſh'd, and 
vice rewarded. 55 | 
Bur to give this argument its full 
ſtrength, it may be proper briefly to ſtate 
the true foundation of the divine rewards 
and puniſhments. The rewards, beſtow- 
ed by the great Creator on his creatures, 


are not the reſult of any proper merit in 
them; nor his puniſhments the effect of 


paſſion in himſelf. Puniſhments I there- 
fore ſuppoſe to have, chiefly, a medicinal 
deſign, in order to correct the diſorders of 
mankind, and to have their foundation in 
the wiſdom of the great Governour of the 
world, becauſe they are proper to check 
the growth of vice, and maintain the au- 
thority of the divine laws and govern- 

ment ; 
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ment ; 
wiſdom and infinite benevolence towards his 
creatures, which inclines him to commu- 
nicate happineſs to all, who are rightly 
diſpos'd and qualified for it. 
of the argument then will ſtand thus, 
The deſign of God, in all his dealings 
with men, 1s to promote their happineſs. 
He has given them laws, the obſervation 


of which has not only a certain tendency 


to their happineſs, but is neceſſary in or- 
der to it. 


effectual methods to ſecure the general 
purpoſe he has in view, which is the good 
of his creatures. This can't be 855 


tained without @ conformity to the laws 


which he has given them.— Theſe laws 
will not probably be obey'd, unleſs they 
are inforc'd by the ſanction of ſuitable re- 
wards and puniſhments. And there- 
fore the wiſdom of his government ſeems 
to require that he ſhould make uſe of 


thefe, ſince they are the mo? proper means 


to anſwer his end. So that rewards and 
puniſhments appear to have the ſame rea- 


fon and foundation with government zt/e It, 


Bb 4 via 


The ſum 


It is therefore reaſonable to 


be ſuppos d, that he will take the moſt 
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SER II. viz. to prevent that moral evil, which all b 
XV. good laws are defign' d. to reſtrain, and = 2 
= which i is directly oppoſit te to, and 7 ncon- 2 
ene with, the ſupreme. happineſs of WM x 
mankind. To this let me add, that in EF 2 

order to ſerve theſe wilc purpoſes, the N 
rewards and puniſhments muſt be ſuch; 

as, it may reaſonably | be expected, will u 
Haßport virtue in the preſent imperfect : and 5 f. 
corrupt ſtate of human nature, and coun- b 
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terballance, in ſome roportion, the in- 

Jaence of animal 4 . and the weight 
of worldly | temptations. The only point . © 
therefore that remains to be determin' d 5 ; Ju 
34h, WurrnEr all this, which, it has 1 
been 5 may juſtly be expected from p 
the wiſe Governour of the world, is actu- ft 
ally done in the preſent kfe. And the con-» p 
trary is in a manner ſelf-evident, and ſcarce i 


needs illuſtration. . For not to mention ti 
what is obvious to the common ſenſe of ñ 9 
mankind, that there are, and have been p 
in all ages, multitudes of virtuous perſons, {} ® 
who have enjoy” d leſs happineſs i in this life 2 
than the moſt witious,, whoſe wickedneſs d 
has not only depray d their own minds, 8 
but 
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but been extremely injurious to the order SER N. 
and peace of ſociety (which if there be XV. 
a foundation for the rewards and puniſh- ä 


ments at all, as has been already prov'd, 
ought not to happen i in any one inſtance) 
not to inſiſt longer on this, I ſay, if we 
take the preſent ſtate of the world as it is 
upon the whole, it has not one mark of a 
ſtate of equal and impartial retribution, 
but every thing that might fairly be ex- 

pected in a ſtate of trial. | 
Fox here good a1 and evil are ind; Here 
diſpens' d; and there is one event to. the 
juſt and the unjuſt, without any particu- 
lar, or, at leaſt, frequent interpoſition, to 
vindicate the righteous man's cauſe; or 
puniſh his wicked oppreſſor. Men of di- 
frlinguiſh'd vice are high in honour, and 
poſſeſs the largeſt affluence of . worldly 
riches and grandeur, and attain it, often- 
times, by treachery, oppreſſion, perjury, and 
other baſe and unrighteous methods; while 
perſons of ſingular and unblemiſh'd virtue 
are loaded with a heavy weight of cares, 
and abandon'd to poverty and contempt. 
Nay they are ſometimes deſpis'd,. robb'd 
of the eſteem of their fellow-creatures, 
daepriv'd 
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388 The evidence of a future late 
Ser M. depriv'd of the neceſſaries and conveni- 
XV. encies of life, abus'd and perſecuted, even 
—— for their goodneſs. And do theſe righ- | | ſe 
teous men ſeem to have receiv'd their 
reward ? —— That reward which is re- ,, 


ſery'd for them by a God of infinite bene- 


volence and mercy. Or that reward, 1 ye 


which the all-wiſe governour of the world 75 5 
is determin d to confer, for the encourage. 5 
ment and ſupport of virtue. — On the m 
contrary, can we ſuppoſe the affluence of 15 "on 
proſperity, the height of honour, the eaſe _ 
and plenty which the wicked enjoy, | 4 


are deſign'd as penal evils, to deter others 
from the practice of vice? Can that be 7 : 

call'd a ſtate of reward for virtuous men, ( 
which they groan under as an incum- 
brance, and from which they earneſtly 
defire to be inlarg'd into a more free and 
active lite ? —Or can it be deem'd a 
proper puniſhment for thoſe, who have no 
notion of happineſs above it, and there- 
fore center all their hopes and defires in 

> | | 
Ir it be ſaid, that there is a ſufficient 
diſtinction made between good and bad 
men, by the natural good and evil conſe- 
quences 
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quences of virtue and vice: I anſwer, that, Sz Rm. 


in innumerable caſes, theſe patural con- 


ſequences are chtructed, or evaded, and in 


theſe there is properly no reward or pu- 


mſhment at all: In others they are far 
from being equivalent to the outward ad- 
yantages the ſinner enjoys, or the acciden- 
tal diſadvantages the good man labours 
under; and in all ſuch inſtances, vir7ue 
may upon the whole be faid to ſuffer, 


and WiCkeaneſs to be ?r:umphant. And 
conſidering in how great a degree, the 


difference that there really is between 
good and bad men, with reſpect to hap- 


XV. 


pineſs and miſery, ſprings from the be- 


lief of a future ſlate; how frequently it 
happens, that there is no reward or pu- 
niſhmeant ſeen, much leſs a full and equal 
retribution ; and that the natural good 
and evil conſequences of virtue and vice 
are neither ſo remarkable in themſelves, 
nor ſo univerſal, nor ſo certain, as, it may 
reaſonably be expected, will ſupport a 
feddy inflexible integrity under diſcou- 


ragement and oppreſſion, and counter- 


ballance the ſtrong allurements of worldly 


honour and pleaſure ; upon all theſe ac- 
| | counts, 
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The Wen of a future Pte 


SERM. counts, I ſay, we muſt either conclude, 


XV. 


that there will be a ſtate of more 7mpar- 


ny 6 tial retribution hereafter, or elſe, which 


I have ſhewn to be highly improbable, 
that God does not concern himſelf to 
make any difference between the righte- 
ous and the wicked, or at leaſt not ſo 
univerſally or in ſuch a degree, as to pro- 


mote. the grand deſign of rewards and 
puniſhments, maintaining and enforcing 


the practice of virtue, and giving a check 
to corruption and moral diſorder *. 

Wr may add, to ſtrengthen the proba- 
bility of a future ſtate from the wiſdom 


£1 know but one 0 more, that can invalidate any 
part of the argument contain'd in this diſcourſe, and that 
is, that tis anneceſſary to aſſert a ſtate of rewards for good 
men after death, becauſe if we allow the future puniſhment 
of the wicked, that alone will make a /ufficient diſtinction 
between them, and anſwer all the ends of the divine go- 
vernment. But to this ſcheme there ſeems, to be an in/«- 
perable abjection, vix. that it ſuppoſes, the ſeveral degrees 
of virtue to be equally rewarded, or rather none of them 
rewarded ; nay, that thoſe-which are moſt. difficult, at- 

tended with the /eavef? pleaſures, and the greate/? incon- 
veniencies, and are, withal, of extraordinary ſervice to 
mankind, receive the leaſt reward, i. e. in truth, are 4i/- 
courag d, inſtead of being diſtinguiſh'd and honour'd. And 
whether it be poſſible to reconcile this to the ideas of /u- 
preme wiſdom and goodneſs, or indeed to the common prin- 
ciples of equity, I leave to the judgment of all impanial 
enquirers. | 
and 
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and goodneſs of God our ſupreme Gover- SERM. 
nour, the moral and accountable nature of XV. 
man, the confuſion and diſorder and pro- * 
miſcuous diſtribution of good and evil in 

the preſent life, that it agrees, vaſtly bet- 

ter than the contrary ſuppoſition, with 

our general idea of the excellency of hu- 

man nature, and the greatneſs and ex- 

tent of its faculties. For upon taking an 
impartial ſurvey of human life, under 

its preſent embarraſſments and difficu]- 

ties, can we really imagine that it is 

the whole of our being, the only ſtate we 

are deſign'd for? Can we reconcile our 
minds to the thought, that man, who is 
indu'd with ſuch noble powers, and ca- 
pable of ſuch va/? improvements, was in- 
tended by the great Creator to be con- 
fined to this narrow and imperfect ſcene 

of action? Does it ſeem agreeable to our 
notions of the infinite goodneſs of the 
Deity, to ſuppoſe that he was made for 

no higher end, than to ſtruggle and labour, 

for a ſhort ſpace, under the inconvenien- 

cies and miſeries of this uncertain and 
troubleſome world, and then to loſe his 
exiſtence? On the contrary, is he not, 


conſider d in this view, one of the moſt 
unac- | 
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392 The evidence of a future fate 
SER NM. anaccountable parts of the creation; form'd 
XV. with larger expectations and proſpects than 
GY «ther animals are capable of, only to di,. 
quiet and torment him? Does he appear 
with that honour which 1s ſuitable to his 
character, as a being poſſeſs d of ſuch ſupe- 
rior qualities, and made after the image of 


God? No: but as an infignificant diminu- 


tive creature, of very little conſequence 


in the univerſe ; a myſtery in the courſe of n 

providence, that it will ever confound and p 

puzzle his reaſon to explain. Whereas, if t 

we ſuppoſe that there is a ſtate of much I tl 

higher perfection, for which human na- 81 

ture is deſign'd, it will appear like itſelf, I P. 

truly great and excellent. And if from the al 

nature of things we may, as doubtleſs we al 

may with ſome probability, gueſs at the di 

h original ſcheme of the Creator in forming vi 
| them; the active and improveable nature ſu 
| of the mind of man, which is ſo cramp'd W 
| and limited in its operations in the preſent VE 
| 1 ſtate, ſpeaks it to be intended for another m 
hfe, where its faculties will be enlarg'd; tic 
lf and it will be employ'd in ſuch exerciſes, w 


and enjoy ſuch pleaſures, as are ſuited to fri 

its importance and dignity, Having laid th 

before you, briefly, ſome of the natural 
evidences 
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ſhew, 
2dly, Tye advantages we receive from 
Chriſtianity, with reſpect to this important 
principle; by which it will appear, that 
notwithſtanding the diſcoveries reaſon may 
make, and the intimations we find of it m 
the writings of the Old Teſiament, it is 
reveal'd in a ſo much plainer and ftronger 
manner, that it may, with a great pro- 
priety, be ſaid to be brought to light thro 
the goſpel. Suffer me juſt to premiſe, that 
the aſſurances, which the Chriſtian reli- 
gion gives of a future life, are a ſtrong 
preſumption that our natural reaſonings 
about it are u and concluſtve. For as it 
appears in fact, that God is determined to 
diſpenſe the rewards and puniſhments of 
virtue and vice hereafter, we may be aſ- 
ſured, that this is moſt agreeable to the 
wiſdom, goodneſs, and juſtice of his go- 
vernment ; and conſequently all our argu- 
ments for it, from his abſolute perfec- 


tion, and the conſideration of him as the 


wiſe and righteous Governour of mankind, 
from the powers of human nature, and 
the preſent ſcene of things, are hereby 
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evidences of a future ſtate : I proceed to 8E RN. 


XV. 
Fa. 
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The evidence of a future ſlate 


SERM. eaten and confirm 1; and ſhewn not 


XV. to be the wild ſuggeſtions of fancy and 
92 enthiuſiaſin, but the ſober dictates of right 


reaſo on. However, the advantages we re- 
ceive by Chriſtianity are ſtill very confider- 
able, and prove it in this reſpect, as well 
as others, to be of the. greateſt 1 uſe and be- 
nefit to mankind. Por, | 


iſt, By the Chriſtian revelation we have 


a much ſtronger probability of a future 


flate in general, than we could have by 


mere unaſſiſted reaſon. The natural pro- 


bability is exactly the ſame, as it would 


have been if there had been no revelation ; 


and with this is Join'd another proof of a 
different kind, as ſirong as the evidence 
we have for the truth of Chriſtianity: 

Theſe two proofs are not at all znconſiſtent, 
but the latter removes all the uncertainty 
that might attend the former, and greatly 
increaſes the evidence upon he whole ; like 
two credible teſtimonies to the ſame fact, 


which mutually ſtrengthen and confirm 


each other. The teſtimony of one honeſt 
and capable witneſs, to the truth of a 
thing that fell within his own obſervation, 


may be thought /fficrent ; but the addi- 
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tion of one or more witneſſes, of equal SERM. 

capacity and integrity, muſt render the XV. 

probability more full and unexceptionable. * 

_ Acain, Chriſtianity aſſures us of the 

reſurrection of the body (diveſted of all 

groſs and animal principles, and in a ſtate 

of glory and incorruption) to be a means 

of pleaſure and happineſs to the mind, 

which 1s a point that reaſon was abſolutely 

in the dark about; and has given us an 

inſtance in kind, a glorious and unconteſt- 

able ſpecimen of a reſurrection and future 

life, in the reſurrection of Chriſt. Then 

it not only eſtabliſhes the general notion 

of a future exiſtence, but aſſerts, in the 

ſtrongeſt terms, the ſoul's immortality and 

an eternal reward for the righteous, con- 

cerning which, though of the utmoſt con- 

ſequence to the comfort of mens minds, 

and the cauſe of virtue, the dictates of 

reaſon are at beſt imperfect and confus'd. 

And tho' the Jes were favoured with 

a revelation from heaven, and therefore 

among them, one might juſtly expect 

clearer and fuller diſcoveries of eternal life ; 

yet, notwithſtanding this, the law of Nees 

has nothing in it X this kind, but is in- 
Vor. I. Co forced 
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396 De evidence of à future fate 
SER NM. forced only hy general aſſurance of the Y 
XV. divine favour, and promiſes of remporal ; 7 
' rewards ; and there are very ſparing int. 
mations of a future immortality, even in i 1 
the writings of the Prophets. g 
Aby to all this, that the reward, which 
the goſpel propoſes, is of the noble kind, 
hononrable to God, and worthy the ex- 
cellent powers and capacities of human 
nature: It conſiſts, under the continual in- 
fluence of the divine preſence and favour, 
in the perfection of reaſon and purity; is 
an inheritance undefiled, into which nothing 
of vice or miſery 7 ſhall enter; a Nate where 
charity never faileth, and, conſequently, 
of eternal harmony and peace, and the 
moſt exalted ſocial happineſs; in which 
the whole human nature ſhall ſhine in its 
higheſt Tuftre 'and dighity, the ſpiritual | | 
part being compleatly ein d, and fitted cc 
for the fablimeſt employments and plea- to 
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ſures, and the body ſo adapted to it, that, 4. 
inſtead of ca amping the rational life, it to 
ſhall rather aſſt its moſt inlarged 'ope- | js 
Tations, = te 

I $HALL corictule all with this ſingle 8 
remark, that if there are any here pre- 0 


N ſent, 
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ſent, who are prejudic'd againſt the Chri- SRRM. 
ſlian revelation, on account of the clear XV. 
diſcoveries it makes of a future ſtate of 


rewards and puniſhments, they muſt be 
convincd, that they can reap but little 
advantage by rejecting Chriſtianity, be- 
cauſe the thing in general, how terrible 
foever it may appear, is a principle the 
. tight of reaſon dictates. Let it be allow'd, 
that the evidence for it amounts to no 
more than a good degree of probability, 
it ought however to determine the prae- 
| tice of every rational man. Fos what 
but probability is the chief ſpring of hu- 
man actions? Do not credible teſti- 
mony, probable opinions and proſpects, 
nay frequently ſaſpicions and remote con- 
ſequences and conjectures, influence all 


the affairs of the world; and direct mens 


conduct in cafes of the laſt importance 
to themſelves, their families, and civil ſo- 
cieiy?＋lt onght therefore undoubtedly 
to decide in matters of religion, which 
is the moſt momentous of all our in- 
tereſts: And a man, in the opinion of 
cvery impartial ſpectator, would behave 
to the higheſt pitch of extravagance, 
EE 2 who 
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398 The evidence of a future flate 
SERM. who ſhould act agazn/t probability, as he 
XV. muſt do if he is not determin'd by it, 


vben an eternity of happineſs 1 1s depend- P 
| ing. So that he who gives himſelf up to le 
the gratification of Irregular. appetites, h 
and a courſe of vice and impurity, aan 
never be ſecure, even tho' he deſtroys the . = 
authority of the Chriftian revelation, un- a 
leſs he can alſo extinguiſh his reaſon, ©] m 
eraze out of his mind all notions of a 4 

| Deity and a Providence, and, conſequent- af 
ly, ſubvert the principles of natural reli- S #7 
gion likewiſe. Q 
Trave argu'd only upon the ſuppoſition de 

that there are ſuch perſons, becauſe to "Y 
take it for granted that there are really . 
any who are acted by this vile principle, e 
and have ſuch a degenerate and mon- for 
ſtrous turn of mind, would be the greateſt w] 
affront I could offer to this audience. For FJ ©? 

to ſay that a man is prejudic'd againſt © fee 


what is the trueſt, exaltation and happi- loc 

neſs of his nature, is, in effect, to aſſert, Ou 

that all remains of reaſon, all wiſe and 3 * 

good impreſſions, are totally loſt and ob- ing 

literated in him. He that can wiſh to Ver 

die like 2 brute, can't have the ſpirir of a ] lea 
man; 
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nan; and there is no baſeneſs, no vil- SERM. 
lainy, but we may juſtly ſuppoſe him ca- XV. 


pable of. Beſides, what do his notions 
Do they raiſe the value of 


human nature, or improve its happineſs 7 


tend to? — 


Do they contribute to the regularity 
and order of private liſe, or the peace 
and welfare of ſociety? Will they 
make him at all more »/eful in the world, 
a more faithful friend, fender huſband, 
affettionate and careful father, or more 
induſtrious and honeſt in his buſineſs ? 
Quite the reverſe of all this. 
degrade and vilifſy human nature; 
raiſe none but gloomy and horrid ideas in 
a conſiderate mind; ——and lead to /- 
centiouſneſs and diſorder. Let us there- 
fore thankfully cheriſh the glorious hopes, 
which the goſpel affords, of an immortal 
exiſtence, in which we ſhall enjoy the per- 
fection of honour and happineſs. Let us 
look on this ſtate only as preparatory to 
our future more ſublime and bliſsful life ; 
and train ourſelves up for it by cultivat- 
ing our reaſon, and the practice of uni- 
verſal righteouſneſs and virtue. I ſhall 
leave with you, to this purpoſe, the words 
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400 Theevidence of a future ſlate, &c. 


3 RM. of St. Yobn ; Beloved, now are we the ſons 
XV. of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
5 wwe ſhall be: But wwe know, that when he 
lit. 2. ſhall appear, We fhall be like bim; for We 
ſhall fee him as he is. And every man who 
bath this hope in him, purifieth himſelf, 

even as be is pure. 
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SERMON XVL 


The nature, folly, and danger of 


ſcoffing at religion. 


* * 


2 PE r. iii. 3. 


Knowing this firſt, that there ſpall 


come in the laſt days ſeoffers, 
walking after their own luſts. . 


SES Diſcourſe on this ſubject can 8ERxI. 
need no apology with any XVI. 
one that knows the world. 
and has obſerved what open 
attempts have been made (and conducted 
ſometimes with a great deal of art and 
ſubtilty) not only to diſgrace and under- 
mine revelation, but natural religion itſelf; 
E and 
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402 
S ERM. and propagate ſuch baſe, unwortby, and 
XVI. groveling ſentiments of human nature, as 


f 


The nature, folly, and danger 


have a direct tendency to root out of 
mens minds every principle of honour 
and ingenuity, and deſtroy the very foun- 
dation of all, good morals. Some there 
are,. even among ourſelves, who endea- 
vour to palliate and ſoften the vileſt enor- 


mities, reſolve the whole obligation of 


morality into political contrivance, and, 
with the ſcoffers mentioned by St. Peter, 
deride the future judgment of mankind; 
a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after 
death, as an zdle, romantic, viſionary ſcene, 
invented for the greater ſecurity of civil 


government, and ſupported by enthu- 
ſiaſm, and thus would fain banter us out 


of the two higheſt privileges of our rea- 


ſonable nature, our virtue, and our im- 


mortality, 1 ſpeak not theſe things for 
the ſake of declaiming on the Jooſeneſs and 


degeneracy of the times, or with a view 


to repreſent the preſent as more corrupt 
than former ages, in almoſt all of which, 
there have been ſome profeſs'd advocates 
for vice and licentiouſneſs ; but only to 
ſhew how neceſſary it is that we ſhould 

each 
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J /coffiug at religion. 403 
each of us, in our ſeveral ſtations, - en- SERNM. 
deavour to put a ſtop to the progreſs of XVI. 
this evil, which ſeems rather to be pre- 
vailing than loſing ground amongſt us, 
and has been long complain'd of by all 
thoſe who have had a juſt concern for 
the honour of human nature, and the 
happineſs of the world. To contribute 
my part towards it, and not to give hard 
F . names, or raiſe an abhorrence of any par- 
ticular characters, farther than it is ne- 
ceſlary to ſerve the cauſe of truth, was my 
ſincere intention in compoſing this diſ- 


courſe: In which I ſhall 


I. Cons1DER the nature, folly, and dan- 
ger of the crime mentioned in the 


_ : 
II. ENqQuiRE into the cauſes of it. 


III. ConCLUDE with ſome ſuitable re- 
flections. 


I. I A to conſider the nature, folly, 
and danger of the crime mentioned in my 
text, ſcoffing at religion, than which no- 
thing can be more offenſive and ſhock- 
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The nature, folly, and danger 


SrRNM. ing to a conſiderate mind. It muſt in- 
XVI. deed be own'd, that religion has had the 
GY MV misfortune to be monſtrouſſy perwerted 


and miſrepreſented, and that the moſt ab- 
ſurd and incredible doctrines, the wildeſt 
enthuſiaſm, and even ſuch principles and 
practices as ſtrike at the root of all mo- 
rality, have been urg'd and impos'd un- 
der that ſacred and venerable name. And 
undoubtedly it muſt be a laudable de- 
fign, and of great ſervice to mankind, 
to expoſe theſe groſs corruptions, by which 
the native excelleney and beauty of re- 
ligion is quite defac'd, and its uſefulneſs 
entirely deſtroy d. However, even eſta- 
bliſh'd and popular ſuperſtitions are not 
to be treated with rudeneſs and Seurrility, 
but calmly argued againſt, For there is 
a decent reſpect due to the religion of a 
country, as well as to its /aws and manners; 
and he who, inſtead of reaſoning againſt 
particular errors, takes upon him to revile, 
and treat in aludicrous way, what all around 
him have the higheft value for, thews him- 
elf to be an abſolute ftranger to the com- 
mon rules' of civility, and ought to 


be defpis'd for his inſ#lence. © Beſides, re- 
ligious 
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of feoffing ar religion. 405 

{:g10us prejudices are, of all others, the 8ERNCL. 
moſt ſtubborn and inveterate; and there- XVI. 
fore, whoever attempts to reform them, HWY 
if he knows any thing of human nature, 

will proceed with Aſcretion and gentle- 
eſs; and not in a barſh, inſulting method, 
which muſt naturally irritate and inflame 
the paſſions, and render the prejudices of 
thoſe whom he oppoſes yet more ineur- 
able. And all judicious enquirers wilt 
make a difference between religion as it is 

in itſelf, and as it has ſuffer'd by acciden- 

tal abuſes: For the former may, in every 
part of it, be rational, and highly bene- 

ficial, though the latter ſhould be allowed 
to be abſurd, unnatural, and hurtful ; and, 
by neceflary conſequence, it may be an 
argument of a diſcerning mind, and both 
an honourable and uſeful undertaking, to 
endeavour to put a ſtop to the growth of 
enthufiaſm and ſuperſtition, but unworthy 

a man, or a good member of ſociety, to 
banter religion. 

I am inclin'd to treat ſuch ſcoffers de- 
cently, and ſhall therefore ſuppoſe them 
capable of ſober reflection: And taking 
this for granted, I would deſire them io 

1 alk 
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SRM. afk themſelves impartially, whether there 


The nature, folly, and danger 


XVI. be any thing in true religion that is really 


>= ridiqulous? To begin with the grand 


principles of natural religion. Is there 
any thing 7:d:culous in the belief of a De- 
ity, a ſupreme, infinite, and intelligent 
mind, the creator and governor of the uni- 
verſe? Or is it more agreeable to reaſor 
to ſuppoſe, that the whole ſyſtem of the 
world, which appears in fact to be ſubject 
to innumerable variations, 1s eternal and 


neceſſarily exiſtent? Or that the regular, 


beautiful, and uſeful frame of nature, in 
every part of which there is diſplay d the 
moſt ſurprizing and curious workmanſhip, 
was jumbled together by chance, and not 
form'd by a wiſe cauſe? Is it ebſurd to 
aſſert, that he who made the world ex- 
erciſes an univerſal providence, and di- 
rects all the affairs of it; or that the firſt 
cauſe of all things is abſolutely perfect, 


and, in a particular manner, the governor 


of the rational and moral creation, to 


whom he has given laws, and whom he 
has made by nature accountable? And 
upon allowing his abſolute perfection and 
. of the world, what is there 

ludicrous 
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of ſco ſfing at religion: 
ludicrous in any of the duties of piety, 
in a ſupreme reverence and love of him, 
and humble ' ſubmiſſion to the wiſdom 
and authority of his providence, in ce- 
lebrating his glorious excellencies, ador- 


ing his goodneſs, and acknowledging our 
conſtant dependance upon him ? What is 


there that has @ ridiculous aſpect, or can 


_ excite any but the laughter of fools, in 
juſtice, temperance, probity, univerſal be- 
nevolence ; in a ſtrict inflexible integrity, 


and a diſintereſted, generous concern for 


moſt eſſential principles and duties of re- 
ligion there be nothing wild and extrava- 


| gant, nothing week and trifing, nothing, 


on the contrary, but what is truly vene- 
rable, ſublime, and uſeful, he that endea- 


vours to make a jeſt of them muſt ren- 
der himſelf contemptible; and gives certain 


407 
SERM. 
XVI. 


the public welfare? And if in all theſe 


proof either of the weakneſs of his under- 


ſtanding, or of the depravity 255 wiCRd- 


neſs of his heart. 
AGAIN, is it at all unſuitable to our moſt 


worthy and honourable notions of God 


to believe, that when the world was uni- 
verſally 


4 408 The nature, folly, and danger 
[ | SERM. verſally corrupted, and over-run with ig- 
, XVI. norance, ſuperſtition, and vice, and both 
the knowledge and practice of the religion 
of nature were, in a great meaſure, loft, 
he would graciouſly interpoſe for the good 
of his creatures, and teach them their 
duty by an extraordinary revelation? Or 
to aſſert, that the perſon; who was com- 
miſſion'd to accompliſh this moſt deſireable 
end, wrought miracles to prove his au- 
thority, engage the attention of mankind, 
and counterballance their prejudices? Is 
it in the leaſt irrational to ſuppoſe, that 
this revelation has fix d, with the utmoſt 
diſtinctneſs, the terms of our acceptance 
with God, and thereby remov'd diſtract- 
ing ſuſpicions, and ſuperſtitious terrors ; 
and promiſed a greater reward, even an 
eternity of happineſs, a greater reward, 
1 fay, for the encouragement of virtue, 
than could be expected, with any good de- 
gree of probability, on the principles of na- 
tural reaſon? Or, finally, that beſides the © 
Jaw of nature revivd, it would enjoin two 
or three poſitive duties (guarding, in the 
ſtricteſt manner poſſible, againſt all e 
| and 
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of ſcofing at religion. 


and dangerous abuſes of them) which are SERNM. 
evidently calculated to enforce the eternal XVI. 
rules of morality, and a moſt exact and 


ſcrupulous regard to every: branch of ſub- 
ſtantial and uſeful virtue? 
TT is poſſible, indeed, by an unfair re re- 
pbreſentutiun, to make any thing appear 
ridiculous, be it ever ſo rational in itſelf, 
or of ever ſo much importance to the 
happineſs of mankind. The putting falſe 
colours upon it, nay: only the giving it an 
od name, will have this effect with the 
thoughtleſs and inconſiderate part of the 
world. Thus rigid juſtice may be call'd 
fmgularity and precifoneſe; ;—acts of diſin- 
tereſted benevolence and generoſity, ro- 
mantic berbiſmm; and the love of God, 
enthuſiaſm. In like manner the bein 
inimersd in water, or eating bread, or 
drinking wine, —if it be defcrib'd as an 
eſſential part of religion in itſelf, without 
reference to its moral ufe,—or as a charm, 
of I know not what myſterious and in- 
comprehenſible efficacy, —or as an atone- 
ment for an immoral conduct, may well 
be reputed weak and childiſbd. But when 
the abuſe is diſcovered upon an impartial 
examina- 


The nature, folly, and danger 


- SERM, examination, and is clearly ſeen, that the 

XVI. ridiculer has only diverted himſelf and 
others with his own 7gnorance or wilful 
miſconſtruction; wiſe and ſober men muſt 


think very meanly of ſuch a practice, 
and be ſurpriz d to find it prevail in any 
companies, that have a concern for their 
own honour, and profeſs a regard, I need 


not ſay to truth and virtue, but to com- 


mon ſenſe and decency. 

FURTHER, the grand krimi and 
duties of religion are ſo far from having 
any thing ridiculous in them, that they 
are ſome of the plaineſt' and moſt obvious 
dictates of reaſon, and there are no truths 
that, when juſtly repreſented, ſooner ap- 
prove themſelves to the unprejudiced 
judgment of mankind; which renders 
the guilt of the ſcoffer much more aggra- 
'vated, and his impertinencèe and folly more 
inſupportable. This is notorious with 
reſpect to the being and providence of 
God, and the intrinſic excellency and 
immutable authority of the rules of vir- 
tue, which no one can bring himſelf in 
earneſt to oppoſe, without offering great 
violence to the reaſon of his mind. And 
as 


of ſeoffing at religion. 411 


as to Chriſtianity in particular, ſince it is SE RM. 


the nobleſt improvement of morality and XVI. 


natural religion, and Jo far recommends * 
itſelf; ſince all its peculiar doctrines are 
conſiſtent and credible ; fince the author 
of this moſt rational and beneficial ſcheme - 
was a perfect pattern of innocence, open, 
generous, and humble, free from every 
appearance of ambition and craft, and 
gave the moſt convincing proofs of his 
being ſent from God, by numerous and 
unqueſtionable miracles ; real miracles, 
above the known power of nature or art, 
nay, probably, above any powers com- 
municated or allowed to created agents ; 
miracles publicly performed, and on va/# 
multitudes at once, and on ſudden emergen- 
cies, where there could be no ſuſpicion of 
a concerted fraud; and, generally, moſt 
uſeful miracles, which were not mere 
oftentations of the ſuperior power and 
wiſdom, but demonſtrated likewife the 
goodneſs of their author ; upon theſe ac- 
counts, I fay, it may juſtly be aſſerted, 
with reſpe& to the Chriſtian revelation in 
particular, that it deſerves the approbation 
of impartial enquirers, or at leaft to be 
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412 The nature, folly, and danger 
SER M. oppos'd with modeſty and reſpect; and that 
XVI. to decide againſt it confidently, and treat 
Wit with rudeneſs and contempt, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe plauſible circumſtances, 
and ſtrong preſumptions of its truth and 
divinity, is weakneſs and inſolence. 

LET me only add, that religion is of 
the utmoſt conſequence to the comfort of 
mens minds, the peace of ſociety, and 
the general good of the world. What, 
for inſtance, can be a more pleaſing reflec- 
tion, than to conſider ourſelves, and the 
whole univerſe, as under the conduct of 
a being of unerring wiſdom, inflexible juſ- 

tice, and unlimited goodneſs? On the 
contrary, if we diſcard the notion of a 
Deity and a Providence, we can have none 
but dark and gloomy proſpects; our hap- 
pineſs or miſery being to be determin'd 
either by a blind, random chance, or by 
fix'd and irrevocable fate? Again, what 
can be more honourable to human nature, 
than the notion of a future immortal exiſt- 
ence, in which our rational faculties will 


be refin'd and enlarg'd ? or what ſtronger | 
motive to the practice of virtue, which 
has a neceſſary and inſeparable connexion 


both 
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, feoffing at religion. 4.13 
both with private and ſocial happineſs ; or SER M» 
more powerful diſſuaſive from vice, which XVI. 
tends to the corruption and miſery of * 
individuals, and the diſſolution and ruin 
of public communities? And if we ſup- 
poſe that the diſtinction between virtue 
and vice is only imaginary, and has no 
foundation in reaſon and nature; has not 
this a moſt direct tendency to introduce 
all manner of confuſion ? Upon this ſcheme 
ſocieties would be fo far from being hap- 
py, that they could ſcarce ſub/et : For if 
the exerciſe of the ſocial virtues was re- 
garded as a mere matter of private con- 
venience, the greateſt frength and ſecurity 
of civil government would be deftroy'd : 
So that whoever ſets himſelf to vilify theſe 
important truths, and repreſent them in a 
ridiculous light, not only fixes certain re- 
proach and infamy upon himſelf, by i 
s placing his ridicule on what has really no- 
1 thing abſurd in it; he not only ſhews him- 
ſelf to be a light and careleſs obſerver, 
that never examin'd to the bottom of 
things; but is, in fact, whatever his in- 
tention may be, whether to gratify a fi- 
ing humour, diſplay the forwaraneſs of 
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414 The nature, . folly, and danger 
SERM. his genius, or corrupt the morals of the 
XVI. age, an enemy to ſociety and the general 
Y'V happineſs of mankind x. 

AND as the guilt of theſe ſcoffers is very 
great, their danger is in proportion. For 
if the principles of religion ſhould happen 

to be true (and the vaine/t and moſt con- 

fident anbeliever won't, ſurely, pretend to 
prove that this is :m7pgible) he that has ſo 
monſiroufly abus'd his reaſon, that nobleſt 
gift of God, as to employ it againſt his 
maker, and all that is amiable and uſeful 
in human life, muſt expect to be treated 
with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity. Hav- 
ing conſider' d, thus largely, the nature, 
folly, and danger of Jeajmg at religion 74 
proceed to the _ 


*I would not be underſtood, by this, to inſinuate, 
that even ſuch perſons ought to be puniſh'd by the civil 
power. On the contrary, as the/e enemies may be entirely 
defeated by reaſon, and the miſchief they are capable 
of doing prevented, tis my firm belief that forcible ne- 
thogs are altogether unneceſſary, and muſt, of conſequence, 
be extremely dangerous. For the allowing the magiſtrate 
to interpoſe in matters of opinion, where there is no direct 
violation of the peace of ſociety, only for fear of remote 
and poib/e conſequences (of which he muſt be the ſole 
and abſolute judge) will lay a foundation for all manner 
of violence and perſecution. 


2d THING 
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e /coffiug at religion. 


2d TainG propos'd, which was to en- SERM. 


quire into the cauſes of it. Theſe cauſes 
are Various. 9 

Ir ſometimes ſprings from a levity of 
mind; which diſpoſes men to treat all ſub- 
jets /udicroufly. Inſtances of this kind 
muſt have fallen, more or leſs, under 
every one's obſervation ; I mean the per- 
ſons, who are incapable of cool and ſedate 
reflection, and ſo fond of a jeſt, that they 


can't help giving way to it on the moſt 
ſolemn occaſions. They are profeſs'd ene- 


mies to all that is grave and manly, and 
therefore treat religion, as well as their 


Friends, and thoſe to whom they are under 


the higheſt obligations, with the utmoſt 


freedom and impertinence. 


AGAIN, bantering religion frequently 
proceeds from 7gnorance and ſuperficial 
enquiry. Tis an excellent remark of a 
moſt ingenious author, that a little 
e philoſophy diſpoſes mens minds to 
« Atheiſm*.” Becauſe they underſtand 
not the works of nature, their admirable 


compoſition, and various uſes, they grow 


Lord Bacon. 


; Pro- 


| 
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SERM. profane and ſceptical; and are apt to urge 
XVI. their own mates, ariſing from the ſhal- 


U&EY V 


 Jowneſs and confuſion of their underſtand- 
ings, as ſo many defects and blemiſhes in 
the conſtitution of the univerſe : They 


have juſt ſenſe enough to cavil, but not 


to diſcern and diſplay the glories of the 


creation, and the amazing wiſdom and 


goodneſs of the creator. And it 1s for 
want of a right knowledge of human na- 
ture, and of the fitneſs and beauty of actions 
and characters, that ſo many attempts have 
been made to confound virtue and vice, 
and deſtroy the obligations of morality. 
Bor this cauſe of ſcoffing is moſt no- 
torious with reſpec to reveal'd religion. 


The inconſſtencies of party-ſchemes, the 


dreams of bewilder'd enthuſiaſts, the in- 
novations and corruptions of weak, ſuper- 
ſtitious, and deſigning men, are blended 
with the criginal doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
in order to render it ridiculous. The 
frauds, impoſitions, and perſecutions of diſ- 
honeſt, proud, tyrannical prieſts are ob- 
jected to the very religion that condemns 


them; which, upon this account, is all 


repreſented as the effect of prieficraf?, 
combin'd 
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combin'd with the cunning of Alatefmen SER M- 


and politicians, with a view to enſlave and XVI. 
impoveriſh the reſt of mankind. Conſult 
the writings of the enemies of Chriſtianity, 
or join in their converſations, and you. 
will find, that the /hrewde/?, moſt popular, 
and conſtant invectives turn upon ſach 
topics as theſe, which evidently proves 
that they are not always very exact and 
careful in their religious enquiries, that 
they proceed on falſe principles, and cen- 


| ſure what they have no ju idea of, and 


are not quite free even from that prejudice 
and implicit faith, which they loudly diſ- 
claim for themſelves, but are ſo forward 
to charge upon others. 

SOMETIMES again it happens, that the 


faſhion of the age they live in, or the 


general humour of the company they fre- 
quent, makes perſons ſet up for /coffers. 
To give themſelves a genteel air, and ac- 
quire a character of politeneſs, they are 


induc'd to deride all religion, if the genius 


of their company be ſo bold and uncon- 
An d, or if it be more moderate, only re- 
velation. At other times the ſame effect 
may be aſcrib'd to vanity. Men are de- 
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The nature, folly; and danger 


SER M. ſirous to diſtinguiſb their names; or fond 
XVI. of diſplaying their wit, and talent at Th 
ww Jicule. Wheteas, in truth, there is no 


wif at all in uſrepreſenting things, but 
rather a ſtrong preſumption of ignorance 
and ſupidity; and when any proceed ſo 
far, as to make a jeſt of God and his pro- 
vidence, to plead for the privilege of dy- 
ing like brutes, and banter the obligations 
of virtue, which are a law to all intelli- 
gent beings, ſuch a conduct is a certain 
proof, that reaſon is, in a great meaſure, 
extingutſh'd, and the mind loſt to all good 
and generous impreſſions. 

Bur this leads me to obſerve, in _ laſt 
place, that ſcoffing at religion may, in 
ſome perſons, proceed from a direct 
hatred of it, occaſioned by a prejudice in 
favour of their vices. This was the caſe 
of the ſcoffers mentioned in the text, who 
are expreſſly deſcrib'd as walkzng after their 
own luſts. To this, likewiſe, our Saviour 
imputed the ill treatment he met with 
from the principal men of the Jeiſh na- 
tion. I ſhall not pretend to determine, that 
it is, always, the cauſe of infidelity in the 
preſent age; becauſe I make no doubt 

but 


of ſcoſßing at peaks 5 


but mens judgments may be unbappily SER N. 
perverted, even in points of great im- XVI. 
portance, where there is, in general, an 


honeſt temper and habit of mind. This 


however 1 may ſafely venture to aſſert, 


that vice and immorality in the practice 
is the ſource of the flouteſt and moſt in- 
vincible prejudices againſt religion; and 
that there is an immediate connection be- 
tween a wicked irregular life and hating 


the truth, nay, oppoſing the truth with the 


utmoſt bitterneſs and virulence, Suffer me 
to purſue this obſervation a little, which 
is of great conſequence in morals, and will 
ferve very much to illuſtrate the ſubject 
before us. 

How natural is it for thoſe, who live 
as without God in the world, to wiſh that 
there was no ſuch being, that, by deſtroy- 
ing the firſt principle of all religion, they 
may juſtify the want of it in their prac- 


tice: Or if the proofs of his exiſtence are 


ſo evident and unconteſtable, as not to be 
diſputed, much leſs ſuppreſs'd, the next 
thing they are inclined to believe 1s, that 
there is-no providence; and if they can 
ſatisfy themſelves in this point, they get 

rid 
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The nature, folly, and danger 


SERM. rid of the troubleſome notion of an in- 
XVI. ſpeftor and judge of their actions, and are 
eſt to follow, freely, the bent of their 


licentious inclinations. A principal part 
of God's providential government, if there 
be any ſuch thing, is the government 


of moral agents, which, as it ſuppoſes that 


they are under a law, ſuppoſes likewiſe 
that they are accountable beings, and will 
be rewarded, or pumſh'd, according to 


their obedience or diſobedience to that 


law; and this future ſtate of 7etributron, 
we may. reaſonably imagine, wicked men 


can't bear the thought of, becauſe it fills 


the mind with confuſion and terror, and 
ſpoils the reliſh of their ſenſual enjoy- 
ments; and, of conſequence, they muſt 
be enemies to the notion of God's govern- 
ing providence, from whence it is ſo di- 
realy inferr d. And farther, when per- 
ſons act as if there was no eternal law 
or rule of 7:gh57, making their irregular 
appetites the ſole guide and meaſure of 
their conduct, they are unavordably de- 
termin'd to wiſh that virtue and vice were 
but empty names, the invention of the 
crafty and politic to keep. the world in 

. ſub- 
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of ſcoffing at religion. 


ſubjection, and impoſe on their ignorance 8 ERM. 
and credulity; and that the diſtinction XVI. 


between moral good and evil was merely 
arbitrary, and did not ſpring from the 


immutable reaſon of things. So that a 


wicked life has a manifeſt tendency to 
beget a diſliłe of the great principles of 
natural religion, and inclines the mind to 
queſizon their truth and authority. But 
becauſe Chriſtianity has fully eſtabliſh'd 
the notion of a providence, and moſt 
clearly explain'd, confirm'd, and improv'd 


moral obligations, and declar'd the cer- 


tainty of future rewards and puniſhments; 
and as theſe things ſtand in this divine 
revelation, they are not ſo liable to be 
diſputed and perplexd as mere natural 
reaſonings ; it is no wonder if perſons of 
corrupt diſpoſitions and ungovern'd appe- 
tites take particular offence at that, ſince 
ſo long as the truth of our holy religion is 
unqueſtion d, they can enjoy no Prove or 
ſecurity in their vices. 

I 5HALL only add, that when men are 
averſe to the principles of religion, they 


will naturally decline all farther enquiries 


into the reaſonableneſs of them, and be 


fond 
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8 ** fond of every thing that looks plauſible on 
XVI. the fide of infidelity. And the objections | 
they have gather'd together againſt reli- 


gion will ſoon appear to the view of their 
paſſions and prejudices, which give an un- 
natural turn to all objects, and never re- 
preſent them in their juſt proportion, very 
great and conſiderable: On the contrary, 
the arguments for it will loſe all their 
force, and be eſteem'd weak and 7rifling. 


Till, at length, by this monſtrous way of 


7magining, inſtead of reaſoning, they work 
themſelves into a fix'd perſuaſion, that 
there is nothing at all in religion; and ac- 
quire an habit of thinking ſomewhat like 
a principle, that there is not in nature any 
ſolid foundation of virtue. And when they 
have thus conquer d their ſcruples, or rather 
ſilenc'd the voice of natural conſcience, 
ſuppreſs'd their ſenſc of the difference of 
good and evil, and perverted their reaſon, 
to render it ſubſervient and compliable to 
their paſſions, they are eaſily led on to 
make violent and ſpiteful attacks upon re- 
ligion, and uſe their utmoſt cunning and 
ſophiſtry to undermine it. This is the de- 
plorable but too evident connexion between 

Ei: vicious 


"of ſeaffing at religion. 423 
vicious ' habits and oppoſing the truth; SER M. 
till it ſettles, at laft, i in rancour and malice XVI. 
againſt it. . 

WrarT has been ſaid, in the foregoing 
diſcourſe, ſuggeſts ſeveral uſeful reflections. 
We learn from it, 

1, Inro what extreme corruption the 
mind of man, which is indu'd with fuch 
noble faculties, and form'd for Godlike 
perfection, is capable of being ſunk, even 
to miſtake confufion for order, and defor- 
mity for beauty; to have its reaſon em- 
ploy'd as an advocate for vice, to paint 
it in agreeable colours, and ſet off the 
ſhame and miſery of human nature with 
falſe and deluſive charms ; and in vilify- 
ing religion, and repreſentin git as ridicu- 
lous and unnatural ; religion, which is our 
chief honour and dignity, the only ſource 
of inward ſatis action, and the baſis and 
ſupport of ſocial happineſs, and which 
affords ſuch raviſhing proſpects with re- 
ſpect to another life, as muſt make the 
moſt admir'd and envied ſcenes of worldly 
glory, pleaſure, and luxury, TE mean 
and — 
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The nature, folly, and danger 
AGAIN, that we may not be 'impos'd 
on by the ſcoffers of our own times, let us 
always take care to diſtinguiſh. between 
reaſoning and ridicule. There may in- 
it will generally be found, that there is a 
greater proportion of falſbood and miſre- 
preſentation. When therefore we are at- 
tack'd this way, as there is juſt ground 
for ſaiſpicion, we ſhould examine nicely 
what it is that is really ridiculous ; whe- 
ther it be religion itſelf, or ſomething of 
a different nature ſubſtituted in the place 
of it: The latter of theſe we may be ſa- 
tisfy'd will appear to be the caſe ; for reli- 
gion can't ſuffer by being ſcrutiniz'd any 
way, tho' our judgment concerning it may 
be debauch'd and corrupted. Of this in- 
deed there will be but little danger, while 
we follow the method above recommend- 
ed; otherwiſe, we may be banter'd out 
of our ſenſes, and have no ſecurity againſt 

the moſt dangerous deluſions. | 
FINALLY, that we may keep at the 
utmoſt diſtance from the crime mention'd 
in the text, let us employ our reaſon in 
a 


ENS 


ny of ſcoffing art religion. * 5 425 
au and amiable light. Let our natural SE RM. 


aAbilities be devoted to this ſervice, and all XVI. 
LA 


our ſtudies, and improvements made ſub- 
ſervient to it. For the underſtanding and 
wit of man can't be more ſauitably or 
honourably exercis d, than in deſcribing 
virtue in its proper beauty or luſtre, and 
ſtripping vice of thoſe artificial orna- 
ments, which hide its natural horror and 
infamy; than in recommending juſtice, 
truth, and benevolence, and expoſing the 
miſchiefs of ungovern'd paſſions; than in 
tracing the footſteps of God's ſtupendous 
wiſdom and unbounded goodneſs in the 
works of creation, the conduct of pro- 
vidence, and the wonderful ſcheme of our. 
redemption. Theſe are ſuch rend and 
exalted ſpeculations, as muſt always be 
our nobleſt entertainment, while we con- 
tinue poſſeſs'd of rational faculties. By 
purſuing this deſign we act in concert 
with the infinite wiſdom of God, and 
the reaſon of all good ſpirits above us ; 
do the beſt offices we are capable of to 
mankind ; and for improving, in ſo wor- 


thy a manner, that great talent, which 
is 


426 Thenature, folly, 


SERM.is the diſtin 
XVI. our nature, receive peculiar © marks 
of approbation and eſteem from 
preme and- almighty being, who 
lover and rewwarder of virtue. TO him 
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